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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The author of llie following work has so dearly explained 
its purport, both in the course of the work itself and ia 
the prefatoiy remarks, that few -words are required by way 
of introduction from a foreign pen. It is true the class of 
books to which the " Philosophy of the Unconscious" be- 
longs is all hut unrepresented in our literature, hut the 
absence of similar home-productions can no longer be held 
to imply either an inability to comprehend their scope or 
an indiflerence to their results. To what shall we attribute 
the welcome accorded of late to certain reproductions and 
elucidations of the master-works of modem Transcendental- 
ism, if not to the awakening of a. long-repressed desire to 
re-examine tho foundations of a spiritual fabric, for whose 
stability an instinctive conSdence alone made answer! 
To many two attitudes of mind have become insupport- 
able — that of total unconcern about fundamental truth, 
and that of unthinking acquiescence in the admission of 
merely juxtaposed and uncommunicating spheres of posi- 
tive knowledge and impenetrable nescience. What would 
you have, says the scientist, but an ever-widening view of 
Nature's operations? — is it not enough, cries the theologist, 
to be sure that there is a God, although "His ways are 
past finding out ? " To questions so different in substance, 
but so alike in their flavour of self-complacency, this book 
is in effect au answer. That Yon Haitmann appreciates 
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the gains of positive inquiry no reader of a work replete 
with illustrations from all the sciences will for a moment 
doubt; but, on the other side, he is an unfaltering ontologist, 
and believes no less firmly that he that hath eyes to see 
can divine the riddle of the universe, and that there is 
no peace for the intellect and heart until Eeligion, Philo- 
sophy, and Science are not merely " reconciled," but are 
seen to be one, as root, stem, and leaves are organic ex- 
pressions of one same living tree. 

The English reader may wish to know something of the 
author himself, and the circumstances of the production 
of this book. More than enough has been written on this 
subject in Germany, but all that need be said on the 
matter here may be told in a very few words. Dr. Ed- 
uard von Hartmann is a retired military officer, compelled 
almost at the outset of his career to abandon his profession 
through a serious affection of the left knee-cap. Con- 
strained to alter his plan of life, the width and varied 
nature of his attainments (mostly independently acquired) 
caused him not a little embarrassment. After some waver- 
ing, and after casting many longing looks on the fair realms 
of art, in some of whose departments his talents would 
doubtless have commanded success, he obeyed the whispers 
of his most powerful genius, and yielded himself up once 
and for all to the calls of a career of philosophical author- 
ship. It will be noticed by the reader with what keen 
satire he speaks of the professed students and teachers of 
the Science of Sciences. In this he is at one with his 
immediate forerunner, and a far older and more potent 
name. But the circumstances of modem life are quite 
other than they were in the age of the Sophists ; and posi- 
tions that did not cramp the' genius of a E!ant, a Schclling, 
and a Hegel, can hardly of necessity be the fortresses of 
orthodox opinion the modem free-lance would have the 
world believe. At the same time we can well imagine 
that the atmosphere of a University would hardly have 
been favourable to that direct intercourse with the mind 




of the people wbicli the literary spirit of our author craved ; 
Rnd Von Hartmann, like Socrates, doubtless took good 
counsel of his " Diemon," when he went straight to the 
public, and confided in his own intellactual strength to 
give him a wide and attentive hearing. 

In the spring of i858, when in his twenty-seventh 
year, Eduard Von Hiirtmann placed in the hands 
of a well-known Berlin bookseller the original draught 
of the work now translated, with the title " Philosophy 
of the Unconscious, Popular Physiological-Psychological- 
Philosopbical Inquiries on the Manifestation and Es- 
sential Nature of the Unconscious, and the Origin and 
Meaning of Consciousness," The publisher, with unusual 
penetration, saw the value of the work, and in November 
1868 the book appeared in one volume, the first words of 
the proposed title alone being retained. 

Since 186S Von Hartmann has been an untiring and 
voluminous writer. The full list of his publications ex- 
tends to about a score of volumes, some of them running to 
7CX) or 800 pages, to say nothing of magazine articles and 
such like trifles. Any one who would pronounce an ade- 
quate judgment on the author's philosophical powers would 
have undoubtedly to make acquaintance with the more 
important of these ; and, in justice to the author, I append 
a few words of his own concerning the book which has 
made his reputation. " It is not the product of reflection 
and maturity, but the bold experiment of juvenile talent, 
presenting all the defects and qualities of the work of 
youth. Fifteen years have passed since the mannscript 
first went to press, and I should conceive many things 
differently to-day than I presented then." This unripe- 
ness has been in a measure corrected by the Appendix 
and supplementary notes, and the reviewer should bear 
these in mind when exercising Lis critical function. That 
ihe work is open to criticism of various kinds the present 
translator does not for a moment doubt ; but, when criti- 
cism has done its worst, he believes that there will be 
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enough of worth left to justify the enthusiasm the " Philo- 
sophy of the Unconscious" has evoked in the land of 
its birth, as also to secure it a welcome from a wide circle 
of new and appreciating readers. 

London, March 1884. 



inTHOE-S PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 



TuAT I am in {general no friend of prefaces, the previous 
six editions of this book Iiave proved. When, however, a 
work meets with so kindly and indulgent a reception aa 
the present one, it night be interpreted as a kind of affec- 
tation in tiie author if he persistently avoided that direct 
communication with his readers which is customary in 
prefaces. As I know myself to be as free from such 
prudery as from obtrusiveuess, I will no longer abstain 
from appearing before the curtain in the usual fashion, and 
from discussing certain points of a somewhat external or 
even personal nature, — the less, as the attacks of opponents 
on my character and private life have already compelled 
me, by a frank description of my course of life,' to afford 
my readers the requisite materials for forming a judgment 
of their own on the value of those attacks. 

I can truly say that never was author more surprised by 
the success of his book than I by that of the " Philosophy 
of the Unconscious." A moderate acquaintance with the 
history of the book-trade as regards philosophical literature 
would alone have sufficed to destroy any possible illusion of 
a young author's vanity ; the lamentations of Schopenhauer 
on the tardiness with which a really important work makes 
its way, bore emphatic testimony to the compatibility of a 
certain self-consciousness with incredulity concerning out- 
ward literary results ; public opinion at the time of the 

' C(. "IHo Qegcnw»rt," 1875, Nr. AufsiitM geraemTeratindliuhcQ In- 
1-3- The krtictehM been reprinted halts." 
in the "Geuunmelte Studkn and 
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formation of the North German Alliance appeared more- 
over as unfavourable as possible for the reception of a 
systematic philosophical work ; and lastly, I was, at the 
bottom of my heart, far too much of a Pessimist not to be 
prepared for the worst, as was only naturally to be ex- 
pected from the apathy of the public as regards philoso- 
phical things in general, and the ill-will of the professional 
class towards the dilettante interloper in particular. If the 
result proved this prognosis to be erroneous, the reason 
was partly that it had been founded only on an obser- 
vation of symptoms discernible on the mere fringe of the 
spiritual life ; partly that journalism busied itself with un- 
wonted energy with the new venture ; partly, lastly, that 
my publisher had taken an especial interest in my efforts, 
and zealously exerted himself to push the sale of the book 
(all risks being from the first taken on his own shoulders). 

The importance of the latter fact had been entirely over- 
looked by Schopenhauer, who had imagined that it was 
enough to write an important book and to print it at his 
his own cost, and the rest was the affair of the public. 
This view is, however, just as one-sided as the opposite 
one, that an altogether worthless book of an unknown 
author without any attraction for the public, even in a 
bad sense, could be helped to a trade success by a mere 
publisher's puff. Whilst all the industry of a publisher 
in respect of a book, that is not recommended by one 
reader to another, always leads only to commercial loss, 
it is true that what is good and important, commonly at 
the end of a chapter of accidents, is preserved from total 
oblivion, but it may have to make its way with extreme 
slowness. 

If Schopenhauer had had my good fortune to find a 
publisher, who would have personally interested himself 
for his great work, those long decennia of entire neglect 
would have been spared him, which contributed so much 
more and more to embitter his peculiarly constituted mind, 
and to paralyse his rich creative powers. The consequence 
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would have been, tbat the German nation would have 
been imbued a generation earlier with the rich spirit of the 
Schopeuhauerian Philosophy, and tbat the leisured pbilo- 
aopher would have received a powerful etimulus to apply 
his extraordinaiy talent during bis long lifetime to the 
accomplishment of far more nuraerous and varied under- 
takings. In both rijspects the indirect efTects, as regards 
tlie present mental horizon of the educated public in 
Germany, might have been simply incalculable. 

That Reviews of the " Philosophy of the Unconscious " 
appeared in so unuauaUy large a number, was doubtless 
owing to the circumstance that this book was discovered 
to aSbrd a fit subject for discussion, not only by the pro- 
fessed philosophical magazines and the ordinary literary 
journals, but also by most of the more considerable re- 
views both at home and abioad, by the majority of the 
theological periodicals, by the most influential political 
newspapers of Germany and Austria, as well as, lastly, by 
certain educational and medical papers, and that the pub- 
lishing bouse had not omitted to send copies for review to 
all these categories of periodical literature. The book was 
acknowledged, even by its chief opponents, in spite of the 
utmost deprecation of its fundamental tendency and par- 
ticular assertions, to be yet for the most part a noteworthy 
phenomenon of recent philosophical authorship, and found 
perhaps among the reviewers of the literary and political 
journals so many warm friends, because among these the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer had prepared the ground for 
its comprehension. The two critics who were the first 
decidedly to point out the significance of the book were 
Councillor Dr. Hudolph Gottschall, and Dr. David Asher; 
those who perhaps exercised the relatively largest in- 
fluence on the rapid diffusion of the book, Dr. Heinrich 
Landesmann {Hieronymus Lorm), and Dr. Carl Earon du 
PreL All four stood substaiitially under the influence of 
Schopenliauer. But, likewise, on the part of certain Hege- 
lians, the book early received warm acknowledgmenta, e.^.. 
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from Professor Dr. Ernat Kapp, and Dr. Max Schasler 
(President of the Philosophical Society of Berlin). It 
would lead me too far to cite here all the names of those 
to whose kind iodulgence in their public criticism of my 
efforts I owe aid and encouragement to further labour; to 
all these men I herewith render my sincere thanks. 

Not less, however, do I owe my highly-eateemed op- 
ponents and foes the greatest gratitude, who, by their 
unwearied attacks on my performances and efforts, have 
ever and anon turned the flagging attention of the public 
to my writings, and have kept alive the interest therein. 
Unhappily I must own, that among the many, who felt 
themselves called to critically annihilate me, there were 
only very few who could be deemed competent to speak 
on such questions. This phenomenon ia quite natural, 
and is ever recurring ; the first polemical demonstrationa 
against a novel doctrine are almost always lacking in that 
unprejudiced perception and matter-of-fact objectivity, 
which can only appear in the course of time through a 
,1 clearing-up of speculative d'~ 



But now that a philosophical book by a hitherto un- 
known author should bo rapidly make its way in so many 
ch-clea of the educated public, and that so many writers 
should be induced fo undertake its critical esamination 
in books, pamphlets, and journals, further needs for its 
explanation the recognition of two pre -suppositions founded 
on the circumstances of the time, namely, in the first 
place, a fierce philosophical hunger on the part of the public 
at large, concealed beneath the apparently extreme apathy 
in regard to philosophical inquiries ; and, secondly, a state 
of unusual prostration of the Guild-philosophy profes- 
sionally bound to satisfy this need. The attitude of con- 
tempt and scorn of philosophy so fashionable in the fifth 
and sixth decades of the century bad, at the end of the 
last decennium, attained a pitch which had something 
forced and affected about it, like the old whistling of the 
peasant-hoy at the dark churchyard; the unmetaphysical 
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empiricism, which little by little began to become alarmed 
at its self-glorification, was ripe for a sudden conversion, 
and what liad prevented tliia conversion for so many years 
was only the forbiddiiif; aridity and poverty of the 
academical philosophy, which could not but strengthen 
the common contempt of philosophy in the minds of its 
entertainers. At this juncture appeared the " Philosophy 
of the Uuconscious ; " the public was able to absorb so 
relatively large a number of copies of this metaphysical 
work, because it had become, during the long period of 
philosophical unproduetivity, as parched as a field after 
a prolonged drought, and the exaggerated estimate fre- 
quently formed of the " Philosophy of the Unconscious " 
must lie in large measure attributed to the circumstance, 
that its value was measured against the background of 
the contemporary book-market of the Guild-philosophy, 
which gave it an intrinsically undeserved prominence by 
the force of contrast. 



The rapidly succeeding editions offered an opportunity 
to continually revise the matter of the work, to more fully 
elucidate those passages which had given rise to frequent 
misunderstandings, to fill up minor gaps which had become 
perceptible in the sequence of thought, to open up more 
varied prospects, if only by short indications, to lay bare 
more evidently and to fathom more deeply tiie inner con- 
nection of the principles, and to take account of the re- 
levant progress of the special sciences in supplementary 
paragraphs. Welcome as this opportunity was to me on 
several grounds, no less burdensome was its frequent 
repetition. To work additions into a finished book is a 
far more troublesome and time-absorbing occupation than 
one may think who has not himself attempted it; and 
what was eminently distracting and disagreeable was the 
annual recurrence of the press corrections. To mo the 
first reading through of what I have myself written is an 
extremely painful task; but to be obliged to be always 
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reading one's own prodiietioa over and over again be- 
comes at last so loathsoiue, that one gets to wonder how 
a third person can find auy interest in it. Accordingly 
I felt it aa a kind of release when the publishing firm 
proposed, on the prepar^tiou of the fifth edition, to stereo- 
type tlie text. I felt very sensibly what important con- 
siderations oppose auch a fixation of the work of a living 
author, but it still remained open to me to supplement 
subsequent additions, and the wish to free myself from 
the annual corrections, and once for all to have done with 
the book, was too urgent for me to be deterred by such 
scruples. It is a pamful position, when a writer has 
given his interest and thought to new tasks, and is con- 
stantly hindered and distracted by the firstlings of his 
brain, who have become real powers, ever anew claiming 
at the hands of their father their right to further care aud 
culture. 

That part of the "Philosophy of the Unconscious," 
which for some years had least satisfied my augmented 
demands, was Section A, on " The Manifestation of the 
Unconscious in Bodily Life." No one will wonder at 
this who is familiar with the progress of Physiology iu 
general and that of Nervous Physiology in particular iu 
the last decennium. When in the winter 1864-65 I wrote 
tliis section, the sources from which I had drawn my 
material were even then not of the newest date; I name 
in particular "Wagner's Dictionary of Physiology," and 
the manuals of Physiology by Johannes Miiller, Valentin, 
and Burdach.^ For certain chapters {e.g., that on the 
Eeparative Power of Nature) I was simply compelled to 
have recourse to older works, or to the writings of Burdach, 
because the more recent Physiology carefully ignored 

' That to preserve the popular my dUparageroent by gome of my 

character of my book I ha<e Btudi- oppuncntii, wherefore I now in the 

ouily refntined from quoting the AppeodEx aud Addenda fumith my 

authoritiM for my eiHmples in <ie- vouchera. 
toil has baen largely laid hold of to 
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everything that could not be forced into tbe materialistic 
mould. Here, however, a change for the better deserress 
to be signalised. 

On the preparation of the third and fifth editions I hesi- 
tated consideraVily whether I should not subject Section A 
to a complete reconstruction, hut, after mature reflection, 
came to a negative conclusion. A philosophical, far more 
than any other scientific work, is hound to take account 
in ita disposition and architectonic of artistic considera- 
tions, which of course need only have unconsciously co- 
operated in its composition. And as it is a dubious 
aSair to alter an architectural plan or a drama, so too 
in the architectonic of a philosophical work, one removes 
undeniable errors and defects, and introduces fresh in- 
congruities and disharmonies, of which there had beea 
no thought. The connoisseur always sees, thereafter, 
that the work is not out of one mould, that he has patch- 
work and piece-work before him. Better is it, in such a 
case, one leaves the old with its defects just as it is, and 
adds something altogether new. This holds good not only 
for works of art, hut also for philosophical works ; tor no- 
where is it less imperative to set forth the truth as finished 
result than in I'hilosophy, where, on the contrary, what is 
strictly instructive and stimulating for the reader is to 
he sought in the opening the mental eye to a growing 
and broadening truth. Accordingly I have preferred not 
to withhold from the new readers, whom the " Philosophy . 
of the Unconscious " hopes to obtain in this new edition, 
the original draught of Section A, but instead of a re- 
modeUing of the same, to add as an Appendix a disserta- 
tion "On the Physiology of the Kerve- Centres," from 
which they may perceive in what manner I should now 
treat this part in the event of a fresh composition. At 
the same time this Appendix serves as a supplement to 
Section A, the knowledge of which it presupposes in 
respect to the present advanced atage of our knowledge of 
the physiology of the Nervous System. Eepetitions from 
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the text of the "Philosophy of the Unconscious" I have 
endeavoured to avoid, so far as the necessary copnection 
of the dissertation admitted. As this Appendix is a 
physiological, so my book, " Truth and Error in Darwinism " 
[reproduced entire in the " Journal of Speculative Philo- 
sophy "(St. Louis, 1877-78)] forms a biological comple- 
ment to the natural-philosophical part of the " Philosophy 
of the Unconscious," especially to Chapter VIII. A. ; the 
close connection of the two supplementary writings will 
not escape the attentive reader. 

I am quite conscious of the difficulty of my position 
with regard to contemporary representatives of Physical 
Science. They are either adherents of the old school, i.e., 
they pay homage to a so-called exact empiricism, which 
never ventures to elevate its glance from the scrutiny of 
the particular to a more general survey of the great whole, 
and cross themselves in the presence of all philosophy ; 
or they aim at a natural-philosophical theory of the world 
— are thus adherents of Darwinism in its crass mechanical 
and anti-teleological form. The one class, as matter of 
course, has a horror of all philosophy as such, no matter 
whether the latter endeavours on its part to strike up an 
alliance with Physical Science or not; the other class 
recognises, indeed, in principle the necessity of an under- 
standing between Natural Science and Philosophy, but 
thinks it sees in the teleological metaphysic espoused by 
me the opponent of that philosophy, to which alone it hopes 
to throw a bridge. Thus it comes to pass that the one part 
of scientists ignores me because I am philosopher, the other 
combats me because I am sv>ch a philosopher. But already 
the first signs of a rising generation are discernible, which 
recognises not only the title of philosophy in general, 
but also the title of an idealistic philosophy beside and 
above the mechanical cosmic theory of the Sciences of 
Matter, a union, which alone is able to reconcile that 
Idealism, to which the German people owes its great- 
nesSy with the results of the most recent investigation. 
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Bud to obviate a total breach between the Future and the 
Past, between the Intellect and the Heart. It is my firm 
conviction tbat the exclusively meclianical Coamism of 
Darwinism is only an historical transition from the prior 
ehallow Materialism to a complete and whole Ideal-realism, 
and will only serve to effect and facilitate the passing 
of the living and rising generation of physical inquirers 
from one pole to the other. In furthering this iniiispen- 
aable and inevitable I'econciliation of modern I'iiysical 
Science, and its grand but one-sided results, with the 
idealistic culture of our uatiou, I believe that 1 am in 
fact doing a better service to Natural Science than those 
exclusive devotees of the same, who possess the in itaeU 
estimable courage of consistency, of desiring to subject 
the whole modern theory of the world to a radical trans- 
formation, according to the partial method of Physical 
Science, in which the highest spiritual treasures of our 
civilisation must perforce fall a sacrifice to consistency. 

Until the coming race of naturalists acknowledges my 
efforts in this direction I must be satisfied with the 
recognition, which has already been accorded thereto in 
rich measure by those representatives of our idealistic 
culture, who, far removed from ignoring or condemning 
the results of modern physical science, perceive Hit 
■HMtsaUy of an organic fusion of the same witii idealism, but 
have hitherto missed a suitable leader in the solution of 
tliis problem declared impossible by the exclusive repre- 
sentatives of Physical Science itself. On this ground 
for some time even Theology has begun to prize in me a 
valuable ally, although hardly any one has more plainly 
declared than I, that Christianity is no longer a vital 
factor of our developing civilisation, and has already 
traversed all its phases. 

On this point I am perfectly clear, that in future as 
hitherto I shall please no parly and no school ; but just 
aa certain also am I that this is at least a negative con- 
dition for everj'thing important, although this character- 
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istic applies just as well to the fanciful and absurd. 
Although, however, I may give satisfaction to no party 
and to no school, yet at least all know precisely and un- 
ambiguously where I stand, since what I will and what I 
mean, I have at all times said straight out, and sometimes 
perhaps all too clearly. In fact, this frank attitude of mine 
has made it very easy for the dissident schools to take up 
on their part likewise a clear position in regard to me, 
what is displeasing to them to blame and reject, and what 
is congenial to them to acknowledge with respect. 
• •••••• 

EDUAKD VON HARTMANN. 
Bkrlut, October 187$. 
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ALTHoncH, since the appearance of the seventh edition 
the unfavourable circumstances of the times have pressed 
in an unusual degree on the whole book traJe, and 
scientific literature in particular has been most seriously 
affected by the contraction of the literary budget of the 
reading public, yet it is permitted me to issue an eighth 
e<lition, and I feel the greater debt of gratitude to the 
public for this persistent and unusual sympathy, as two 
years ago it was considered that the demand for the 
"Philosophy of the Unconscious" in Germany had been 
sufficiently met for some time to come by the first six 
editions. If the erroneonsness of this conjecture forms, on 
the one side, for the author a grateful eLcoumgement to 
his labours, yet, on the other hand, it is also not to he 
denied that in the extensive sale which the " Philosophy of 
the Unconscious " has found in the circles of the general 
public (the first seven editions represent over ten thousand 
copies) there lies a not inconsiderable danger for the cor- 
rect estimate of the collective philosophical tendencies 
of the author, because a historically established judgment 
on the part of experts, which might serve as a standard to 
the laity, has not yet heeu formed, and the judgment of the 
laity is commonly determined more by what strikes the 
eye than by the less readily discernible inner nature of 
things. Only too many of those, who buy or borrow the 
" Philosophy of the Unconscious," feel their " metaphysical 
need " satisfied when they have turned over the chaptei 
;i Love and the Misery of Existence, and think tht-y may 
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now chime in with a good conscience when the topic of 
conversation is the "Philosophy of the Unconscious/' 
** Philosophy of the Unconscious, Continuator of Schopen- 
hauer, fashionable representative of Pessimism,*' such one- 
sided and often uncomprehended catchwords are sufficient 
to legitimate them as connoisseurs ; the phrases get 
attached to the name "Hartmann" like a label, which 
must henceforth adhere to it as if tliey were a part of the 
author's own signature. Had the " Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious " lived throufjh its two or three instead of eidit 
editions in nine years, and had it not broken through the 
sphere of a scientific circle of readers in this time, it is 
probable the fame of its author would have been less in 
advance of his performances, but in compensation Iiis 
name would not have been linked with so one-sided a 
signature, which at present forms a hindrance to the un- 
prejudiced estimation of his later achievements. 

My opinion by no means implies that the conquest of 
the strata of the reading public, who hitherto have stood 
aloof from all philosophy, is to be deplored because 
obtained through the "Philosophy of the Unconscious," 
but only that the stopping half-way of such readers is 
to be deplored. The clearness and intelligibility of the 
"Philosophy of the Unconscious" has been abundantly 
praised; but this is still only very relative, merely conspi- 
cuous by comparison with other philosophical works. And 
no one has ever asserted that for the sake of general intelli- 
gibility I have anywhere omitted to dig below the problems 
as deeply as lay in my power; the " Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious " is thus anytliing but popular in the sense of 
the popularisation of scientific results. In fact we hear, 
even from most laymen, who approach its reading unpre- 
pared, that they have not understood the main discussions. 
What then alone can give the key for judging, remains 
itw-understood ; but what also without this key appears 
in itself clear and intelligible, is, because conceived out 
of its systematic connection, necessarily 7;i?.9-understood. 
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Aa an introduction to the authot'a sphere of thought, are 
now to be mentioned in the first rank, tlie " Gesammelte 
Studien und Aufsatze gemeinverstJindlichen Inhalts," 
especially their first three sections, which may serve the 
purpose of obviating at the outset many errors and mis- 
anderstaodings with regard to the tendencies of the 
author. la the second rank, the writings on "'The Self- 
Disintegration of Christianity" [translated in the"Eeli- 
gio -Philosophical Journal," vols. 29-31, appearing in 
Chicago], and "Truth and Error in Darwinism" [see p, 
xviii.], of which the former appears suited to render clear 
the contrast of the author to the shallow negativity of a D, 
F. Strauss, and to show, that if he combats Christianity, 
he does this not to combat religion, but to serve religion, 
and to bring again to honour and to render possible that 
which has become impossible through its defenders. The 
study on Darwinism is certainly only to be recommended 
to such readers as have already been instructed by a more 
detailed work on the aims and arg;umentation3 of Darwin- 
ism ; as the knowledge of this burning question, however, 
belongs at the present time to the elements of a. higher 
culture, this supposition will for the most part be already 
fulfilled, or if not, yet be readily enough made good. 
Together with the " natural philosophical contributions " 
(sec. 0.) of the "Gesammelte Studien und Aufsatze," 
this writing forms a suitable naturalistic preparation for 
the reading of the " Philosophy of the Unconscious." 

As every philosophical system is the product of its 
time, and its historical and scientific significance can only 
be rightly estimated in its connection with the history of 
philosophy, the most important preparation for tlte under- 
standing of the " Philosophy of the Unconscious " is an ac- 
quaintance with the preceding systems of German specu- 
lation, and with the position which the former, according 
to the author's aim, ia intended to occupy aa regards the 
latter. To afford this historical introduction is the func- 
tion of sect. D. of the "Geaanimelte Studien nnd Aufsiitze," 
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entitled " The philosophical starry triad of the nineteenth 
century." Here, without doubt, the layman will en- 
counter many a difficulty ; but if he allows himself to be 
deterred thereby, he has no prospect of overcoming the 
like difficulties in the still more condensed hints of the 
"Philosophy of the Unconscious," whilst that which remains 
obscure in the reading of that introduction can very well 
be cleared up subsequently by acquaintance with the 
author's circle of ideas in their systematic connection. 

If the above-mentioned natural-philosophical prepara- 
tion serves the purpose of making intelligible to the 
reader the reconciliation and fusion of modern physical 
science and philosophy attempted by me, this historical 
introduction will enable him to comprehend the synthe- 
sis accomplished by my philosophy of two philosophical 
mental tendencies apparently so antipathetic, which 
have been fruitful and decisive for the mental life of 
Germany in the last two generations : Hegelianism and 
Schopenhauerianism. The historical significance of my 
philosophy must essentially be sought in the two men- 
tioned syntheses ; which of the two in an historical point 
of view deserves the pre-eminence, might be difficult for 
contemporaries to determine. From the historical point 
of view the chief value of the Principle of the Uncon- 
scious may have to be sought in this, that only by this 
principle are those two syntheses rendered possible. 

The most important test for the verifying of philosophi- 
cal systems in real life is to be seen in the solution of 
the ethical problems resulting from them. The author of 
a highly defective theoretical philosophy obtains, if not a 
justification, yet to a certain extent an excuse and per- 
sonal rehabilitation, if he — at whatever cost of philoso- 
phical consistency — advances a powerful and valuable 
moral cosmic theory. But when such an one makes 
good its claim in a form possessing certain advantages 
over all earlier moral standpoints as a natural conse- 
quence of the theoretical principles, then the latter obtain 
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thereby a liighly-importaat indirect conflrmatior., and the 
whole system acquires in such a case a far higher plii- 
losophicol and practical value. The exposition of the 
ethical stiindpoint ■will be the more important for a 
philosopher, and ho will the more urgently wish the cog- 
nisance of the same before the pronouncing of a general 
judgment on his point of view, the more original his theo- 
retic cosmic theory is, the more it contains elements de- 
viating from current opinion, i.e., paradoxical, and the more 
occasion it gives on this ground to erroneous inferences 
respecting the practical consequences flowing therefrom. 
That the " Philosophy of the Unconscious," particularly in 
consequence o£ the incoherent apprehension o£ its pessi- 
mism and confnsion with the system of Schopenhauer, has 
led to the grossest misunderstandings as regards its practi- 
cal consequences, and has thereby called forth reproaches 
as severe as groundless, is sufficiently well known ; and in 
order that such mistakes may be avoided for the future, I 
would emphatically advise that, where it is practicable, 
my readers should make themselves previously acquainted 
with my ethical views before they undertake the reading 
of the " Philosophy of the Unconscious." The " Phanomc- 
nologie des sictlichen Bewusstse ins," uow in the press, in 
which those views are expounded, is an altogolher popular 
work, which, in contrast to the " Philosophy of the Uncon- 
aciouB," requires no previous knowledge in a philosophical 
or scientific reference, is independently constructed from 
its foundation, and is therefore very suitable for being read 
without any previous acquaintance with the rest of my 
philosophical efTorts. Whoever has lirst made acqunint- 
anca with my second chief work will without duubt 
regard my first main work with quite other eyes, because 
he brings with him at starting a definite opinion on the 
practical fertility of the ideas developed therein, which 
may he described as the counterpart of the paradoxical im- 
pression commonly received by unprepared readers. 
However much weight may be assigned, in judgi 
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system, to the sides hitherto discussed, it will yet remain 
indisputable that the decisive point for the theoretical 
estimation of such must be sought in the fundamental 
theory of knowledge. The theory of knowledge is the true 
philosophia prima ; with the right or wrong attitude to tlie 
problems of the theory of knowledge the decision is already 
made, whether the particular thinker is oh the right or 
wrong road in his efforts to solve the metaphysical prob- 
lems^ and this holds more than ever good of a system of the 
present time, which has brought to full consciousness the 
importance of the theory of knowledge, first placed in the 
right light by Kant, after its treatment had been pushed on 
one side by the great successors of Kant as a matter already 
settled by Kant. The whole reach of the theoretical con- 
trast, in which I find myself with respect to Schopenhauer 
as to all others standing theoretically on Kantian ground, 
he alone is able to appreciate who has taken the trouble 
to go through my writings specially devoted to these ques- 
tions. Such an one will, however, no longer be able to mis- 
understand the relation of my system, merely hinted at in 
the "Philosophy of the Unconscious," to the problems of the 
theory of knowledge, as has happened on the part of those 
readers of the " Philosopliy of the Unconscious " who ima- 
gined they could characterise me, despite that diametrical 
opposition to Schopenhauer, simply as his continuator. 
All readers, who stand substantially on the ground of the 
Kantian transcendental Idealism, as represented by Fichte, 
by Schelling in his youth, by Schopenhauer, and by a part 
of the Hegelian school, I must beg to read my writings con- 
cerning the theory of Cognition before the " Philosophy of 
the Unconscious," and the same holds good in a metaphy- 
sical respect of my memoir " on the Dialectical Method " 
for all adherents of Hegel, who still see in his method an 
essential and inseparable element of his philosophical 
achievements. For laymen, on the contrary, who have 
hitherto kept off the mistaken paths of subjective Ideal- 
ism and the Hegelian Dialectic, the reading of the speci- 
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fied wriiiuys may be loss necessary and not uven recom- 
mendable before acquamtance with the Philosophy of the 
Unconscious, because the material difficulties to be over- 
come in them might easily deter from further philosophical 
studies. Only ihc preface to the second edition of the 
"KritischeGrundlegung des trauscendeutalen Kealismus" 
1 could wish to see read also by laymen he/ore the Philo- 
sophy of the Unconscious, because they will get there- 
from al any rate an inkling, that I raise the claim, to have 
made the first dt-ciJeJ step in the Theory of Knowledge 
since Kaut. 

I conclude with some words from my preface to the 
French Translation, p. iii., "La philoaopbi de I'lucon- 
scient n'est pas nn syst^me: elle se borne k tracer lea 
lineaments principaux d'ua systenie, Elle n'est pas la 
conclusion, mats le programme d'une vie eutifere de travail: 
pour achever I'ceuvre, la sant^ ^'t une longue vie seraient 
n^cessaires." May there be found in the sum of my other 
publications the honest atti'mpt at a payment on account 
of the assumed obligation, and the "Philosophy of the 
Unconscious" be henceforth read and judged as an iutegial 
pait of the totality of my philosophical works. 

EDUARD VON HAETMANN. 
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As the ei^lith edition of this work appeared Bimultauooudly 
with my second principal work, so I issue the ninth 
flimultaneously with my third principal work.. If at the 
close of the preface of the eighth edition I described the 
" Philosophy of the Unconscious " as the programme of my 
life, the two other extant chief works yield the proof that 
hitherto at any rate <,'uod will has not bcdn wanting to 
carry out the programme. 

The " Phiinomenologie dea aittliofaen Bewusstseins," 
which appeared at the end of the year 1878, is no com- 
plete sy.'jtem of Ethics, but only the first introductory part 
of such, and therefore described by its title as " Prolegomena 
to eveiy future Ethics." The System of Ethics would 
with me embrace, besides this introductory ethical doctrine 
of Principles, a Social Ethic and an Individual Ethic. 
The working out of an Individual Ethic appeared to me 
least urgent, that of Social Ethic, on the contrary, very 
desirable indeed, but yet bound up with considerable 
material difficulties, which it is hoped will receive some 
illumination by the progress of social-political legislation. 
Accordingly, while for the treatment of Social Ethics some 
delay might appear desirable, I had excellent reasons for 
the speedy presentation of my " Religious Philosophy;" for, 
lor the treatment which Social Ethics might eventually 
experience at my hands there were numerous hints to be 
found, both in the "Phiiuomenologie des sittlicben !!e- 
wusstseins" as well as in other of my writings; but my 
attitude towards Religious Philosophy could ou the baaia 
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of the "Philosophy of the Unconscious" and the little 
monograph on the Self-disintegration of Christianity hardly 
even approximately be rightly estimated. 

The " Phanomenologie des sittlicheii Bewesstseins " 
turned the polemic of the philosophers and theologians 
against me into a new phase. Hitherto I had been met with 
the argument that Pessimism must be intrinsically with- 
out an Ethic; but now, when the Ethics of Pessimism 
had in principle come to light, that argument could no 
longer hold water, and it was now contended that this 
Ethics was worth nothing, because it was the Ethics of 
Pessimism, Thereby the contest concerning Pessimism 
was renewed, but also at the same time carried over to a 
new battlefield. I felt moved to plunge into this dis- 
cussion with some journalistic disquisitions and essays, 
which, at the end of 1880, were collected, and appeared 
in pamphlet form under the title " Zur Geschichte und 
Begriindung des Pessimismus." The first shows that not 
Schopenhauer but Kant is the father of the Petoimism 
advocated by me, whereas Schopenhauer has one-sidedly 
disfigured and spoilt the Kantian Pessimism ; the second 
refutes the objections which deny that Pessimism is a 
problem of science, or soluble by science ; the third has 
the task of sharply separating the ethically valuable Pessi- 
mism advocated by nie from sundry ethically questionable 
and injurious varieties of Pessimism, and the fourth gives 
a phenomenology of Suffering, as it were, which already 
serves as a transitional chord from Ethics to the Philosophy 
of Religion. 

The effects of my "Phanomenologie" on the public 
reach manifestly less widely and more deeply than those 
of the ** Philosophy of the Unconscious ; " the polemic called 
forth by the former is, it is true, not yet free from obli- 
quities and misunderstandings, but it is far more scientific, 
more intelligent and thorough than that, which, in the 
first four years after the appearance of the " Philosophy 
4)f the Unconscious," saw the light. The polemic on the 
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" Pbiinoinenologie " has manifestly not a little contributed 
to correct the previous judgment of the " Philosophy of the 
Unconscious," and to silence much superficial chatter. I 
Lope that this will be the case io still higher degree with 
my " Philosophy of Eeligion," which yields the proof that 
niy philosophy is just as little non-religious as non-ethical, 
but in both respects stands in perfect continuity with the 
previous course of development of the consciousness of 
humanity. 

In the " Philosophy of Religion " my standpoint, as I have 
already indicated in the closing section of the " Self-dis- 
integration of Christianity," specially represents a syn- 
thesis of the Christian and Indian Heliglons, or a synthesis 
of Hegelianism and Schopenhauerism. For that purpose it 
was important to me to come to terms with the present 
leading representatives of a speculative Christian Theo- 
logy, as this has been developed from the twofold starting- 
poiut of Hegel and Schleiermacher, 1 have done this in 
the memoir: "Die Krisis des Christenthuma in der mo- 
dernen Theologie." As in the " Self-disintegration " I had 
criticised the vulgar liberal Protestantism, so here specu- 
lative Protestantism, and by how much the latter is phi- 
losophically more considerable and of greater religious 
worth than the former, so much the more important is 
also the critique of the latter than that of the former. 
But as the subject is more difficult and requires a subtler 
handling, the later writing has by no means received the 
same amount of notice as the former; it may be that this 
is owing in part to the circumstances of the times. 

My third principal work cansists now of two parts ; the 
first, historically critical part, appeared at the end of iS8i, 
under the title ; " Das religiose Bewusstsein der Menschheit 
im Stufengang seiner Entwickelung;" the second, syste- 
matic part, is issued simultaneously with this ninth edition 
of the "Philosophy of the Unconscious," under the title, 
" Die Religion des Geistes." The first part deduces from 
the previous course of evolution of the religious conscious- 
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nes3 of humanity by immanent criticism that stage as his- 
torical postulate, to which Religion must accordingly in 
consistency be elevated ; the second part systematically 
carries out the point of view merely hinted at in the first, 
not, however, in dogmatic, but in phenomenological form, 
i.e., by a psychological analysis- of the religious conscious- 
ness and by deduction of its metaphysical postulates and 
ethical consequences. 

• •••••• 

EDUAED VON HAIITMANN". 



Beblik, Avyutt 1882. 




PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 



INTEODUOTOEY. 



Genebal PKELIMINAKY OBSEKVATIOSa. 



i 0/ the Worh 



" To !iave ideas, and ytt jtot he coTisdous of them, — 
there seems to be a contradiction in that ; for how can 
we know that we have them, if we are not conscious of 
them ? Nevertheless, we may become aware indirectly 
that we have an idea, although we be not directly 
cognisant of the same " (Kant, " Anthropology," sec S, 
" Of the ideas which we have without being conscious 
of them"). These clear words of the great clear thinker 
of Konigsberg offer at once a starting-point for our in- 
vestigation, and the field of inquiry itselC 

The sphereof Consciousness is like a vine-clad hill which 
has been so often ploughed up in all directions, that the 
thought of further labour has become almost loathsome 
to the public mind; for the looked- for treasure is never 
found, altliough rich and unexpected crops have sprung 
from the well - worked soil. Mankind very natiiraUy 
began its researches in Philosophy with the examination 
of what was immediately given in Consciousness ; may 

VUL. I. A 
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it not now be lured, by the charm of novelty and the 
hope of a great reward, to seek the golden treasure in 
the mountain 8 depths, in the noble ores of its rocky 
beds, rather than on the surface of the fruitful earth ? 
Undoubtedly auger and chisel and prolonged irksome 
labour will be needed before the golden veins are reached, 
and then a tedious dressing of the ore ere the treasure be 
secured. Let him, however, who is not afraid of toil 
follow me. Is not indeed the supreme enjoyment to be 
found in labour itself? 

The conception " unconscious idea " is certainly some- 
what paradoxical to the naive understanding, but the 
contradiction contained therein is — as Kant says — only 
apparent. For if we can only be cognisant of the actual 
contents of consciousness — thus can have no knowledge 
of aught out of consciousness — by what right do we 
assert that that, whose existence is revealed in conscious- 
ness, could not also exist outside our consciousness ? 
Truly in such a case we should be able to affirm neither 
existence nor non-existence, and accordingly would have 
to rest content with the assumption of non-existence, 
until in some other way we acquired the right to make 

positive affirmation of existence. This has gene- 
rally been the view adopted up to the present time. 
The more, however, Philosophy has abandoned the 
dogmatic assumption of immediate cognition through 
sense or understanding, and the more it has perceived 
the highly indirect cognisability of everything previously 
regarded as immediate content of Consciousness, the 
higher naturally has risen the value of indirect proofs 
of existence. Accordingly, reflective minds have from 
time to time appeared, who have felt constrained to fall 
back upon the existence of unconscious ideas as the cause 
of certain mental phenomena .otherwise totally inexpli- 
cable. To collect these phenomena, to render probable 
the existence of unconscious ideas and unconscious will 
from the evidence of the particular cases, and through their 
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Aiiintiou to raise this probability to a degree borJer- 
iiig ou certainty, is the object of the first two sections of 
the present work. The first treats of phenomena of a 
physiological and zoo psychological nature, the second 
deals with the department of niental science, 

1 of this principle of the Unconscious the 
]ihenoniena in question at once receive their only possible 
explanation, an explanation which either has not been 
expressly stated before, or could not obtain recognition, 
for the simple reason that the principle itself can only 
be established through a comparison of all the rele- 
vant phenomena. Moreov-er, by the application of ihia 
as yet undeveloped principle, a prospect opeus up of 
quite novel modes of treating matters hitherto supposed 
to be perfectly well known. A number of the contra- 
rieties and antinomies of earlier creeds and systems are 
reconciled by the adoption of a higher point of view, 
embracing within its scope opposed aspects as incom- 
plete truths. In a word, the principle is shown to be 
in the highest degree fruitful for special questions. ITar 
more important than this, however, is tlie way in whicli 
the principle of the Unconscious is imperceptibly ex- 
tended beyond the physical and psychical domains to 
iichieve the solution of problems which, to adopt the 
eommon language, would be said to belong to the 
province of metaphygjes. These couaequene4.'3 flow so 
simply and naturally from the application of our prin- 
ciple to physical and py^chological inquiries, that the 
transition to another department would not be remarked 
at all, if the subject-matter of those questions were not 
otherwise familiar to us. There is a general tendency of ^ 
thought towarth this single principle. In each succeed- 
ing chapter one piece more of t!ie world ciyslallises, as it 
were, around this nucleus, until, expanded to all-unity, it 
embraces the Cosmos, and at last is suddenly revealed as 
that which lias formed the core of all great philosophies, 
the Substance of Spinoza, the Absolute Ego of Fichte, 
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Schelling's Absolute Subject-Object, the Absolute Idea of 
Plato and Hegel, Schopenhauer's Will, &cj 

I beg, therefore, no one to take ofifence at this notion 
of unconscious representation if at first it have little 
positive significance. The positive content of the con- 
ception can only be gradually acquired in the course of 
the investigation. Let it at first suffice that an un- 
known cause of certain processes, outside of and yet not 
essentially foreign to Consciousness, is thereby signi- 
fied, receiving the name " idea," because it has in 
common with what is known in Consciousness an ideal 
content, which itself has no reality, but can at the most 
resemble an external reality in the ideal image. The 
notion of unconscious will is clearer in itself, and 
appears less paradoxical (comp. Chap. A. i conclusion). 
As it will be shown in Chap. B. iii. that Feeling can be 
resolved into Will and Idea, these two being thus the 
only fundamental psychical functions which, according 
to Chap. A. iii., are inseparably on^, so far as they are 
> conscious, I designate the united unconscious will and 
unconscious idea "the Unconscious." Since, however, 
this unity again only rests upon the identity of the 
unconsciously willing and unconsciously thinking sub- 
ject (Chap. C. XV. 4), the expression " the Unconscious " 
denotes also this identical subject of the unconscious 
psychical functions, — a something in the main unknown, 
it is true, but of which we may at least affirm, that 
besides the negative attributes " being unconscious and 
exercising functions unconsciously," it possesses also the 
essentially positive attributes " willing and represent- 
ing." As long as our speculation does not transgress 
the limits of individuality, this may be sufficiently 
clear. When we, however, view the world as a whole, 
the expression "the Unconscious" acquires the force 
not only of an abstraction from all unconscious individual 
functions and subjects, but also of a collective, com- 
prehending the foregoing both extensively and inteu- 




eivcly. Lastly, it will appear from Cliap. C. vii. that 
all unconscious operations spriog from one same subject, 
which has only its phenomenal revelation in the several ■ 
individuals, so that " the Unconscious " signifies this One 
Absolute subject This must suffice as a general indica- 
tion of our theme. 

" Philosophy is the history of philosophy," — to that 
I subscribe with all my heart He, however, who should 
take this assertion to mean that truth is to be found in 
the past alone would fall into a very serious error; for 
there is a dend and a living past in the history of Philo- 
sophy, and life is only to be found in the presaU, Thus 
in a tree, the solid stem of dead-wood wluch defies the 
storm is formed by the growth of earlier years, and a 
thin layer alone contains the life of the mighty plant, 
until in the next year it too is numbered wiih the dead. 
It was not the loaves and flowers, which captivated the 
beholders in bygone summers, that gave enduring strength 
to the tree, — these at the moat contributed, when fallen 
and faded, to manure its roots, — it was the slight and 
unregarded annular growth of the stem, and the insigni- 
ficant young shoots, that increased its girlh, height, and 
aolidity. It is not merely strength for which the living 
ring is debtor to its dead forefathers, but by holding them in 
its embrace, expansion likewise; wherefore for the newly 
sprouting ring, as for the tree, the first law is really to 
embrace and enfold all its predecessors, the second, to 
grow from the root upwards self-dependently. The pro- 
blem how to fulfil these two conditions in Philosophy 
verges on the paradoxical, for they who overlook the 
situation have usually lost the ingenuousness necessary 
for making a true beginning, and he, who attempts a 
new departure, generally presents some crude ddettante 
product from having insufficiently appreciated the pre- 
vious historic evolution. 

I believe that the principle of the Unconscious, which 
forms the focus in which all the rays of our inquiry 
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meet, when conceived in its generality y may not improperly 
be regarded as a new point of view. How far I have 
succeeded in penetrating into the spirit of the previous 
development of Philosophy I must leave to the judgment 
of the reader. I will only remark that, having regard to 
the plan of the work, the proof, that nearly everythini^ 
that can be looked upon as genuine heart-wood in the 
history of Philosophy is embraced in the final results, 
must be limited to brief hints, which have in part been 
more elaborated in various special inquiries, to which 
reference will be made at the proper place. 



(6.) Method of Ilcsearch and Mode of Exposition. 

Three leading methods of research are to be distin- 
guished — the dialectic (Hegelian), the deductive (from 
above downwards), and the inductive (from below up- 
wards). The dialectic method I must, without now 
entering upon reasons pro or con} entirely exclude, for 
the reason that, at least in the accepted form of it, it is 
ill-adapted for common comprehension, a feature which 
cannot here be overlooked. The advocates of that 
method, who are above all others bound to recognise the 
relativity of truth, will, it is hoped, not condemn the 
present work on account of its naturalistic character, 
especially when they consider the positive stand made 
against common opponents, and its utility as a pro- 
pcedeutic for non-philosophers. We have then to weigh 
the comparative advantages of the deductive or descend- 
ing, and of the inductive or ascending method. 

Man arrives at the scientific stage when he tries to 
comprehend and explain to himself the totality of the 
phenomena which surround him. Phenomena are effects 
whose causes he desires to know. As different causes 

' My own opinion will be found in a monograph entitled " Ueber die 
dialcktische Metbode" (Berlin, 1864, G. Duncker). 
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may have the same effect {e.g., friction, the galvanic 
current, and chemical changes, Heat), so, too, a single 
effect can have different causes. The cause assumed for 
an effect is consequently only a hypothesis, which can by 
no means possess certainty, but only a probability, to be 
determined by extraneous considerations. 

Let the probability that U, is tlie cause ot the pheno- 
menon E be ~ Wj, and the probability that V, is the 
cause of Uj be = ?(„ then the probability that U™ is the 
remote cause of E — «j, Wj ; from which it is clear tiiat 
at every stage backwards in the chain of causation the 
coefBcienta of probability of the several causes in respect 
of their proximate eHects go on multiplying, i.e.. become 
continually smaller {e.g., -^ multiplied by itaclf nine times 
becomes about ■^.) If the degree of probabdity of the 
causes did not again rise through the nimiber of hypo- 
thetical causes becoming fewer, and through more effects 
being explicable by a single cause,^ the probabihties 
would soon by continual multiplication reach values so 
small as to be unserviceable. Now if the causes of all 
cosmical phenomena could be regressively traced, until 
they were referred to one or a few ultimate causes or 
principles, Science, which is one, as the world is one, 
might attain perfection by way of tlie inductive method. 

Supposing, however, any one to have solved this pro- 
blem in a more or less complete form, the question still 
remains, whether, in imparting his convictions to others, 
he would do better to follow the track from phenomena 
backwards and upwards to the original causes, or to 
deduce the existing world from such first principles? 
We are dealing here with an alternative; for when 
Schelling in his fmal system asserts the necessity of a 
combination of both processes, beginning (see Werke, 
Abth. ij. Ed. 3, S. 15 i, Anni.) with a negative ascending 
philosophy, and concluding with a positive descending 
takei place accordlnc tu tlie formuU develnped on pp. 53 
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pliilosophy, this duplication is only made possible by 
assigning a distinct sphere to each, and by retaining the 
former for the purely logical domain. In other words, 
he applies the inductive method only to facts of inner 
thought - experience (comp. Werke, iL i, pp. 321 and 
326), whilst in his positive philosophy he seeks to exhibit 
the highest Idea thus obtained as result as the really Exis- 
tent and the principle of all Being (comp. ii. 3, p. 150), 
endeavouring to derive therefrom the facts of outer ex- 
perience by means of the deductive method. (Krause's 
ascending and descending didactic order is somewhat 
similar.) Even if the results thus deductively obtained 
in any way satisfied the demands of Science, still such 
an arbitrary separation of inner and outer experience 
could not be scientifically justified ; and in any case, as 
regards the latter province, the before-mentioned alter- 
native would again present itself, whether the ascending 
or descending method be preferable for exposition. The 
decision must undoubtedly be given in favour of the 
ascending or inductive method ; for — 

1. As the person to be guided dwells in the lower 
region of fact, his proper starting-point is there, and 
his upward course is always from the known to the 
unknown. On the other hand, to place him at the 
outset at the point of view of first principles would 
necessitate a salto mortale, and then he would have to 
proceed from one unknown point to another, only reach- 
ing the known again at the conclusion of his journey. 

2. Every one is persuaded that his own opinion is 
the correct one, and consequently distrusts any novel 
doctrine. He must, therefore, know how another has 
arrived at his sublime results, if his own distrust is to be 
removed, and this requires the employment of the ascend- 
ing method. 

3. Men are secretly inclined to distrust their own 
understandings, as well as obstinately to stand by opinions 
once adopted. It is therefore exceedingly difficult to 
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oonviuce any person by deduction, because he always dis- 
trusts tlio method, even when he has uo siiecific objec- 
tion to raise ; whereas in induction he needs think less 
strenuously and exactly, but can, as it were, touch the 
troth by sight and direct perception. 

4. Deduction from first principles, supposing it to 
be absolutely flawless, may perhaps be imposing by 
its vastness, compactness, and subtlety, but does not 
produce conviction. For since the same effects can 
arise from different causes, in the most favourable case 
deduction only proves the jmssihUUy of these principles, 
by no means their necessity ; it does not even give them 
a coefficient of probability, as the inductive method 
does, never advancing beyond the hare notion of pos- 
aihilUy. To speak figuratively, it is undoubtedly in- 
different, if we want to become acquainted with the 
Eiiine, whether we travel up-stream or down-stream ; 
but for the dweller at the mouth of the Ithine the 
natural course is up-stream, for if a magician should 
come and transport him in a twinkling to the source of a 
certain river, he would be wholly unable to tell if it were 
really the source of the Ehine, and whether he is not 
about to undertake a long, tedious journey in vain. And 
when he arrives at this river's mouth, and finds himself 
in an unfamiliar region instead of in his own home, the 
wizard perhaps tries to persuade him that it really is 
his home, and many a one readily credits him for the 
sake of the beautiful journey itself. 

After what has been stated, it would be inexplicable 
how anybody who had arrived at his principles by the 
iuductive path should take the deductive method for 
their communication and proof; and, in fact, this never 
occurs. The trutli is, that philosophers who deduce their 
flystenis (whether the method be revealed or concealed), 
have arrived at their principles by the only way save 
induction which is open to them, viz., by a sort of mystical 
flight, as will be shown in Chap, B. ix. In their case 
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deduction is tlie attempt to descend from the mystically 
acquired results to the reality to be explained, and that 
too by a path, which has always possessed a fascination 
for system-loving minds dazzled by the certainty of the 
results attained iu the very different science of mathe- 
matics. For such philosophers deduction is certainly the 
appropriate method, since their given starting-point is 
the upper region of thought. Apart from the circumstance 
that both the method of proof itself as well as the prin- 
ciples to be proved must always, as everything human, be 
defective, and that accordingly deduction always leaves 
an unfilled interval between primary principles and the 
reality to be explained, the worst feature of the cose is 
that deduction cannot prove its own principles, as Aristotle 
long ago showed, in the most favourable case obtaining for 
them only a bare possibility, but not a definite probability. 
The principles may perhaps gain somewhat in comprehen." 
sibilifi/ by the i)rocess, but no power of convincing^ and 
the attainment of a conviction of their correctness is left 
exclusively to mystic reproduction, as their discovery 
consisted in mystical production. It is the greatest 
misf<jrtune for Philosoi)hy, so far as it employs this 
method, that the assurance of the truth of its results is 
not communicahle as in the case of inductive science ; 
and even the comprehension of its content, as is well 
known, is no easy matter, because it is infinitely diffi- 
cult to pour a mystical conception into an adequately 
scientific mould. Philosophers, however, only too fre- 
quently deceive both themselves and their readers with 
regard to the mystical origin of their principles, and try, 
in the absence of good proofs, to give them a scientific 
support by subtle sophisms, the worthlessness of which 
escapes notice through the firm belief of the truth of the 
result. Qere is the explanation of the circumstance, 
that people (save in the rare exception of a ceitain 
mental affinity) feel an extreme repugnance to the study 
of the philosophers, when they turn to their proofs and 
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lauctions, bnt, on the other hand, ciro nttracted and 
fascJnateJ in lite highest degree hy the imposing com- 
pactness of Lheir systems, their grand views of the 
world, their flashes of genius illuminating the darkest 
recesses, their deep conceptions, their ingenious aper^us, 
their p8yclio]o;'ical acumen. It is tlie mode of proof 
lliat inspires the man of scieiict; with his instiuctive 
aversion to Philosophy, — an aversion wliich in our own 
time, when in every department of life Itealiam is 
triumphant over Idealism, has risen to supreme con- 
tempt. 

It follows further from the deductive method of the 
philosophers, that discussion can only arise on Bpecial 
points in so tar as they follow from principles with 
respect to which there is no dispute. But now, inasiuucli 
as the whole system is enounced as a consequence of 
Jirst principles, even supposing all conclusions to be 
correctly drawn, it can only be accepted or rejected as 
« whole, According as one rejects or accepts tlie first 
principles ; whilst in a philosophy of induction whicli 
has been built ;ip from below, i.e., on generally admitted 
and empirically established facts, assent may be granted 
op to a certain point, and then the observer may go bis 
own road, having gained many hints for future use from 
a careful study of the solid sub-structure. It is accord- 
ingly evident why every deductive system stands more 
or less alone, like the spider in ite web, because all 
difTerences are enclosed in the first principles, with 
regard to which there will never be agreement, if we 
are bound to make a commencement with them. On 
the oilier hand, in the different inductive pbUosophical 
Bystems (which, alas ! do not yet exist), a feeling of 
sohdarity would arise through the possession of a 
■ common foundation,just as in inductive science in general, 
^1 where every strictly scientific step, once taken, is always 
^K a step gained, and wiiere even the smallest gift is grate- 
^B fully accepted. Lastly, it is obvious from what has 
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been said, why the deductive philosophy has never yet 
succeeded in reaching the majority of the educated, but 
has had to be contented with a limited public, and why 
it has been just as little successful in bridging over the 
vast gulf w4iich separates it from t/ie reality to be ex- 
plained. 

Those philosophies, on the contrary, where the in- 
ductive method has been adopted, and all the natural 
sciences in the widest sense of the term, have un- 
doubtedly obtained precious results of a secondary kind 
and gained ground for the future, but still are very far 
indeed from having reached ultimate principles and the 
true unity of science. 

Thus a chasm yawns between the methods; induction 
cannot attain to first principles and to system, nor can 
pure speculation arrive at explanation of the actual or 
communicate its wisdom. It may be concluded from 
this that the whole truth cannot be comprehended from 
one side alone, but that the matter must be approached 
simultaneously from both sides, and a survey made 
from opposite stations in order to find out the salient 
points, where a bridge can be thrown across. For 
the case is not an entirely hopeless one. Thoughts 
crystallise both from above and from below, as the 
mass of melted sulphur coalesces when the most pro- 
minent needles interlace, but not before. We have 
arrived at a point in the history of science where the 
pioneers meet, like two miners who, in their subterranean 
galleries, hear each other's knocking through the party- 
walls. For inductive science has in recent times made 
such vast progress in all branches of inorganic and 
organic nature, and even in the region of mind, that 
attempts of the kind indicated find a very different 
ground on which to work than, e,<jf,, those of an Aristotle, 
Paracelsus, Bacon, and Leibniz. On the other hand, 
however, the period embracing the close of the last and 
beginning of the present century, brilliant beyond all 
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former periods, has enriched the speculative mind in so 
many ways, that both parties once more face each otlier 
as equals. But at the same time the world has become 
more aware of a direct antagonism of method which 
before was less apparent, and hence it has come to pass 
tliat each investigator is wont to declare himself for one 
of the two tendencies much more deliuitely than was 
formerly the case. The present time needs a spokesman 
who has comprehended both sides with equal love and 
devotion, who is capable, if not of mystical production, 
yet of reproduction, and at the same time has made a 
survey of exact science and appreciates the strictness of 
the exact inductive method. He should clearly recog- 
uise, too, the nature of the problem before him, viz., to 
combine the speculative (mystically gained) principles 
with the highest results hitherto attained of inductive 
science according to inductive method, in order to bridge 
over the gulf between the two, and to elevate what have 
hitherto been merely subjective convictions to the rank 
of objective truths, 'it was in reference to this great 
and seasonable problem that I chose the motto, " Specu- 
lative results according to inductive scientific method ! "_\ 
Not that I thought myself to possess a mind sufficiently 
comprehensive for the solution of this problem, or at all 
believed that I had offered in the present work a satis- 
factory solution, — that is far from me. If I merit any 
I»raise, it is fur having distinctly declared a problem, 
already recof^nised and attacked in different ways, to be 
the philosophic problem of a time suffering conspicuously 
from speculative exhaustion, for resolving to contribute 
my mite towards its solution, and so giving to others a 
possibly nepded stimulus; but above ail, because I have 
taken up the matter on a side hitherto neglected, but 
rich in promise beyond all others.' At the same tiinn 

■ The aatonlshiiif;!; r><roiinible re 
ception, which the prpvirmn ctiition 
of thii wurk have mut with, leem^ t 
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my design imposes upon me the duty of submitticg my- 
self to the judgment of both tribunals, the scientific as 
well as the philoaophical.' Gladly do I do tliis, however; 
for I hold all speculation to be baseless, which contradicts 
the clear results of empirical investigation, and conversely 
hold all conceptions and interpretations of empirical fac'A 
to be erroneous, wliich contradict the strict results of a 
purely logical speculation. 

I may perhaps be allowed to say also a few words 
upon the mode of exposition. My first rule has been 
general intelligibility and brevity. The reader will 
accordingly find no citations except such as could be 
worked into the t«xt ; all polemic has been avoided ae 
far as possible, unless it was indispensable for the elu- 
cidation of a conception. My trust is greater in the 
convincing power of what positive truth there may be 
contained in my work than in negative criticism, 
however incisive. Further, instead of dwelling upon 
the errors and weaknesses of great men, whicli receive 
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sentence in beiug forgotten in course of time, I have 
preferred to render prominent their grandest itieas, where 
they presagingly fgreahadow in vague outline what only 
the future can establish in complete detail. Further, 
ihe opportunity for interesting side-remai'ks, for more 
thorough hut prolix proofs, detailed deductions, &c, has 
often been left unused, so as to avoid a lengtiiened 
treatment, which would be serviceable to but a few 
leaders. Accordingly, in the majority of instances, with 
llie exception of those which dead with fiindamenttds, the 
chapters are ahnost aphoristic, because I believe that 
most readers will prefer a sliort exposition affording 
stimulus to self- re fleet ion to an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject. In the handling of the topics tlio 
reader's convenience lias also been considered as far as 
possible, in that each chapter forms a little treatise by 
itself on a limited subject (u few only making an excep- 
tion to this which belong inseparably together, as, eg.. 
Chap. C, vi. and vii.) The chapters of the first two sec- 
tions io'/fther and severally prove the existence of the 
Unconscious ; their concord and demonstrative force is a 
source of mutual tupporC, and they sustain each other 
reciprocally like a pile of arms ; thus the later support 
the earlier. I therefure beg the reader kindly to reserve 
hia judgment, at least until he has finished Section A. 
Should, however, the proof of this or that chapter appear 
to be faulty, the inferences of the others are not neces- 
sarily thereby condemned, just as one or many of the 
weapons may be taken from a jiyramid of piled arms 
without its collapsing. Lastly, I crave indulgence so 
far as the several jihysiological and zoological facta 
emjdoyed as examples are concerned, in respect to which 
a layman may easily make a slip, without, however, 
prejudicing the main argument. 
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(c.) Predecessors in respect of the Conception of the 

Unconscious. 

What a time elapsed before in the history of Philo- 
sophy the antithesis of Spirit and Nature, Thought and 
Being, Subject and Object, emerged into clear conscious* 
ness, an antithesis which now governs all our thinking ! 
For the primitive man as natural existence felt his body 
and soul to be one, he instinctively anticipated this 
identity, and his understanding must have reached a 
high degree of consciousness, before he could so far free 
himself from this instinct as to perceive the full force of 
the contrast. Nowhere in all Greek philosophy do we 
find this opposition clearly expressed, still less its signi- 
ficance recognised, but least of all in the classical period. 
If this holds good of the opposition of the Seal and the 
Ideal, ought we to be surprised that the contrast of the 
Unconscious and the Conscious should still less occur to 
the primitive understanding, and therefore should arise 
much later in the history of Philosophy; nay, that at 
this very day most educated people hold it to be absurd 
to speak of unconscious thinking ? For the Unconscious 
is so much terra incognita to the natural consciousness, 
that it regards the identity of having an idea and being 
conscious of a thing as quite self-evident and indubitable. 
This naive point of view was taken by Descartes (Prin. 
Phil, i. 9), and still more decidedly by Locke (Essay 
on the Human Understanding, book ii. chap, i, sec. 9): 
'* To ask at what time a man has any ideas is to ask 
when he begins to perceive, having Ideas and Perception 
being the same thing ; " or sec. 19:" For it is altogether 
as intelligible to say that a body is extended without 
parts, as that anything thinks without being conscious 
of it. They who talk thus may, with as much reason, 
if it be necessary to their hypothesis, say that a man 
is always hungry, but that he does not always feel it ; 
whereas hunger consists in that very sensation, as think- 
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"feonaists in being conscious that one thiuks." It 
is clear that Locke postulates ihese propositions in all 
simplicity. Tlie assertion, repeatedly made, that Locke 
has proved the possibility of uuconscioua ideas is there- 
fore quite incorrect. He only proves from a propoaiLion 
taken ibt granted, that the viind can have 110 idea with- 
out the man being conscious thereof, because otherwise 
the consciousness of the roan and that of the mind would 
constitute two dill"i;rent persons, and that consequently 
the Cartesians were wrong iu asserting that the soul, 
as thinking being, must ibink incessantly. Locke is 
accordingly the first and only one to give full and 
scientific expression to this tacit supposition of the naive 
understanding, By this step, however, an opportunity , 
was naturally afforded Locke's great opponent, Leibniz, of 
perceiving its one-sidedness and untruth, and of making 
the discovery of unconscious ideas, whereas all earlier 
philosophers silently inclined to the one or the oilier view, 
but in general failed to distinctly envisage the problem, 

Leibniz was led to his discovery through the endeavour 
to save innate ideas and the ceaseless activity of the 
perceptive faculty. For when Locke had proved that 
the soul cannot consciously think if the inan is not cou- 
Bcious thereof, and yet should be always thinking, there 
remained nothing for it but to assume an unconscious 
thinking. He therefore distinguishes perception, ideation, 
and appercfptioa, conscious ideation or simply conscious- 
ness (Monadologie, sec. 14]. and says: "II ue s'en suit 
pas de ce qu'on ne a'apperijoit pas de la pensee, qu'elle 
cesse pour cela " (Nouveau.t Essais sur I'Entendement 
Huraain, book ii. chap. 1, sec. 10). What Leibniz con- 
tributes to the positive establishment of his new con- 
ception is certainly very scanty, but he deserves immense 
credit for instantly perceiving with the eye of genius the 
range of his discovery, for penetrating (sec. 15) into the 
dork inner laboratory of human feelings, passions, ond 
actions, and for recognising habit and much else a^ elfucta 

VOL L li 
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of an important principle only too briefly expounded. He 
declares unconscious ideas to be the bond " which unites 
every being with all the rest of the universe/' and 
explains by their means the pre-established harmony of 
the monads, in that every monad as microcosm uncon- 
sciously represents the macrocosm and its position therein. 
I cheerfully confess that it was the study of Leibniz 
which first incited me to the present investigation. 

With regard to the so-called innate ideas, he likewise 
finds a point of view which has obtained general accept- 
ance (book L chap. 3, sec. 20) : " They are nothing but 
natural aptitudes, that is to say, active and passive dis- 
positions;" (chap. I, sec. 25): "Actual knowledge is 
certainly not innate, but only what one may call virtual 
knowledge, just as the figure outlined by the veins of the 
marble is in the marble before these are discovered in 
the process of working them." Leibniz meant to say 
what Schelling later (Works, div. i. vol. iii. pp. 528, 529) 
more precisely expressed in the words : " So far as the 
Ego produces everything out of itself, so far is all . . . 
knowledge d priori. But in so far as we are not con- 
scious of this productivity, so far is there nothing in us 
d priori, but everything is a posteriori . . . There are 
thus notions d priori without there being innate notions. 
Not conceptions, but our own nature and its whole 
mechanism is that which is innate to us. . . . In that 
we place the origin of the so-called notions a priori out- 
side the sphere of consciousness, where for 7is also the 
objective toorld takes its rise, we assert with the same 
evidence, and with equal right, that our knowledge is in 
origin out-and-out empirical and entirely d priori," 

But now comes the weak side of Leibniz's theory of 
unconscious ideas, already apparent in their usual name, 
*' petites perceptions," Having in his discovery of the in- 
finitesimal calculus, and in many parts of Natural Philo- 
sophy, in Mechanics (Eest and Motion), in the Law of 
Continuity, &c., introduced with the most brilliant success 
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tlie notion of the (so-called mathematical) infinitely little, 
Leibniz was tempted to conceive tlie peliles peremptions as 
ideas of too low an intensity to alTect consciousness. He 
tberebj destroyed with one hand wliat hu seemed to have 
built up with the other — the true notion of the Uncon- < 
Bcious OS a province opposed to Consciousness, and its 
significance lor feeling and action. For if, as Leibniz 
himself maintains, natural disposition, instinct, the pas- 
sions — in short, the mightiest influences in human life — 
take their rise in the sphere of the Unconscious, bow 
aie they to be shaped by ideas which are withdmjA'n 
from consciousness simply on account of their weakness ? 
Would not the more powerful conscious ideas prevail at 
the decisive moment ? This, however, is of minor interest 
to Leibniz, and for the maia objects of his consideration, 
innate ideas and the constant activity of the sonl, Iiis 
assumption of the infinitely little consciousness certainly 
suffices. Accordingly, luost of his examples of pctites 
perceptions have reference to ideas of a low degree of con- 
sciousness, e.g., sensuous perception during sleep. For all 
that, Leibniz retains the glory of having been the first to 
affirm the existence of ideas of which we are not conscious, 
and to recognise their vaat importance. 

Nearer to Leibniz than is commonly thought stands 
Hume, whose theoretical philosophy, it is true, is almost 
limited to a single point, Causality, but who within ihat 
limited sphere fias looked round him with a clearer and 
bolder eye than even Kant. Hume does not dispute the 
(act of Causality, he only opposes the empicicists (Locke) 
with respect to its abstractioa from experience, the li 
priorists (Cartesians) with respect to its apodictic cer- 
tainty. On the other hand, he concedes to the empiri- 
eiata the applicability of Causality to exiwrience and 
practical aftiiirs, and the d priorists tiiroujjh his indirect 
proof of the principle affords a support for the assertion, 
that our thinking and inferring according to causal relations 
is a manifestation uiiconsciouali/ to aursdvcaoi an instincticc 
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power far removed from our discursive thinking, which, like 
the astonishing instinct of animals, must be looked upon 
as an original gift of nature ("Inquiry Concerning Humau 
Understanding "). The reality of an objectively real world, 
independent of the perception of the subject, is imme- 
diately inferred from sensuous perception by means of such 
a natural, blind, but powerful instinct. As, however, we 
directly know only our own mental representation, it is 
certainly directly indemonstrable, that it is the effect of an 
external object different from, but resembling it. In his 
acute criticism of the Berkeleian Idealism, Hume, however, 
shows himself so thoroughly penetrated by the conscious- 
ness, that every subjective idealism carried out to its last 
consequence can only end in a scepticism absolutely in- 
fertile and practically repudiated by its champions, that 
he is protected from the Kantian error of an exclusively 
subjective conception of causality ; and at the conclusiou 
of his inquiries he advocates the hypothetical restitution 
of the critically purified causal instinct as the only 
justifiable point of view. (I have taken a similar course 
in my work, " Das Ding an sich und seine Beschaffenheit^" 
C. Duncker, 1871.) 

That Kant borrowed the notion of unconscious ideation 
from Leibniz is easily to be detected from the passage 
quoted at the beginning of this treatise. That he also 
attributed great importance to the subject is proved by 
the following passage of sec. 5 of the "Anthropology : "— 
" Innumerable are the sensations and perceptions whereof 
we are not conscious, although we must undoubtedly 
conclude that we have them, obscure ideas as they may 
be called (to be found in animals as well as in man). 
The clear ideas, indeed, are but an infinitely small fraction 
of these same exposed to consciousness. That only a 
few spots on the great chart of our minds are illuminated 
may well fill us with amazement in contemplating this 
nature of ours." If Kant in this passage identifies the 
nnconscio7C8 and the obscure ideas for the purposes of his 
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liropolcigy," the "Critiqiio of tlie Pure lieaaoii" sliuws 
that he recognised and indicated the distinction, but did 
uot comprehend its full importance. The clear is opposed 
to the obscure, the conscious to the unconscious idea; but 
not eveiy conscious idea is a clear idea, nor is every 
obscure idea unconscious. Only that conscious idea is 
clear in which the consciousness reaches to the coitseitnis- 
1USS of the discrimination of that very idea from others : 
'when consciousness is not ailequate to that, the con- 
scious idea is obscure. A'ul all obscure ideas are there- 
fore unconscious ; " for a certain degree of consciousness, 
which, however, does not suffice for memory, is not wanU 
ing in several obscure ideas" (Kant's Werke ed. Rosenkranz, 
ii. p. 793, Obs.) If for the practical ends of anthro- 
pology the contrast of clear and obscure ideas seems to 
Kant to be sufficient, for the theory of knowledge in 
t;eneral it yields in importance to that of the conscious 
and unconscious idea. " Idea is the genus (repraesmtaiio). 
Under it falls the idea accompanied by consciousness 
(perceptio)" (ibid., ii. 258). Consciousness, whose pre- 
sence distinguishes joercc^fitf from the unperceived reprae- 
smtatio, is not so much itsulf idea, "but its form in 
general, so far as it can be called knowleilge" (ii. 279), 
It is the absence of this form which distinguishes the 
unconscious from the conscious idea. According to Kant 
the pure concepts of the understanding {cattgories) seem 
to belong to the unconsciuus ideas, so far ns they lie 
beyond cognition, which cognition only becomes possible 
through a blind function of the soul (ii. jy) spontaneously 
binding up the given manifold of the perceived ideal 
material into a synthesis (ii. 76), If wo jienetrate by 
the aid of consciousness into the nature of this synthesis, 
we certaiuly recognise therein, so far as it is generally 
presented, the pure concept of the understanding (ii. yy); 
but the part that the unconscious category as " gorui or 
foundation " (ii. 66) plays in bringing about conscious 
knowledge (the " Schematism of the pure understanding") 
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remains an ** art hidden in the depths of the soul," hardly 
ever to be laid bare (ii. 125). Unfortunately Kant did 
not attain the same degree of insight in reference to the 
d priori forms of intuition as in the case of the forms of 
thought One example of the rare keenness of his per- 
ception, however, may be mentioned. Kant was the 
first who sought in the Unconscious for the essence of 
sexual love (Anthropology, sec. 5). 

Kant's glances beyond the sphere of conscious human 
knowledge extend, however, still further than we have 
hitherto shown ; but he himself touched this other pro- 
vince only in the way of suggestion, because his philoso- 
phic goal was always apodictic certainty, and he was obliged 
to confess that in this department our knowledge rests only 
on probability, i.e., according to his terminology, is pro- 
blematical (ii. 211). The above-mentioned classification 
of ideas is incomplete in so far as the second species, 
opposed to the conscious idea, is unnamed. This is, 
however, according to Kant's terminology, the " intel- 
lectual intuition," which does not appear in the classifica- 
tion. The conscious presentation (perception) further 
falls, according to Kant, into (subjective) feeling and 
(objective) knowledge, and the latter again into intuition 
and conception. Feeling and intuition are not intellectual, 
but sensuous ; conception is not intuitive, but discursive ; 
sensuous intuition is derived intuition, not original as the 
intellectual (ii. 720) ; discursive knowledge, again, effected 
by the mediation of the categories, is, it is true, intel- 
lectual, but not intuitive (ii. 211). Intellectual intuition^ 
is accordingly left for the non-perceived idea. The per- 
ceived or conscious idea is different from its object ; the 
non-perceived idea is one with it, in that it itself gives 

^ Spinoza also has, besides oogni- This has the mind, so far as it in 

tion through sense-perception and eternal, not the finite and perishable 

abstract conception, a tnird kind individual mind (part ▼. prop. 31), 

of cog^tion by way of intellectual for its formal cause, and it alone 

intuition or intuitive knowledge furnishes really adequate ideas on 

(Ethics, part ii. prop. 40^ obs. 2). the nature of God and of thingii. 
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it or produces it (iL 741, 742). It is uut the derived 
and dependent human understauding (conscious intellect) 
03 SQcli whicli possesses such an intellectual intuition, 
but only the primordial Being (ii. 720) or the divine 
underatanding (ii, 741), for wliicli tlie production of its 
"intelligible objects" is at the same time the ciention of 
the world of nouniena (viii. 254). Whether, and how 
far, the obscure ideas without any consciousness are to 
be explained by the penetration of the original intellectual 
intuition of the primordial Bfing into the derived human 
understanding, are points on which Kant never expressed 
himself: Scheiling was the first energetically to pursue 
tliat line of inquiry. It is interesting, however, to see, 
how Heinrich Heine adopted the Kantian notion of intel- 
lectual intuition to explain the mysterious lightning- 
tinshes of genius (coinp. Heine's Works, vol. i pp. 142, and 
1 68. 169). 

Although Kant bad by no means intended to enounce 
a mctaphysic proper, still he had pretty plainly fore- 
shadowed the only metaphysic possible in a system of 
pure reason in the above-mentioned intellectual intuition 
of the Absolute which produces the intelligible world, so 
that his immediate continuator, Fichte, could only proceed 
further on the path indicated. According to the latter, 
"God's existence" is "merely kncwledije itself " (Fichte "3 
Werke, ii pp. 129, 130), substantial knowledge only 
however, to which, as infinite, anisdoiisness can nextr be 
ascribed. Without doubt it is neassary for knowledge 
to become self-consciousness, but with equal necessity 13 
it thereby riven into the plural consciousness of manifold 
individuals and persons (vii. 130, 132). As substantial 
knowledge (ie.as mere content of knowledge without the 
form of consciousness), God is the infinite Reason in which 
the finite is contained; he is likewise the infinite Will 
which supports and retains all indiWdual wills in their 
spheres, and the medium of their communication (ii. 
301, 302). If it be necessary to deny consciousness to 
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the Unity of the infinite Eeason and the infinite Will, 
in spite of its absolute infinite knowledge, or rather 
precisely on that account, still more must pei-sonality, 
the very conception of which implies limitation, be 
refused (ii. 334, 335). It is clear from this that all 
the elements of the Unconscious are to be found in 
Fichte, but they appear only casually, as vague hints 
scattered here and there, and these promising thought- 
blossoms were soon buried under later growths without 
having borne any fruit. 

The conception of the Unconscious was much more 
closely related to the Faith Philosophy (Hamann, Herder, 
and Jacobi), which properly rests upon it; but that 
philosophy was so obscure and incapable of rationally 
comprehending its own basis, that it never got so far 
as to discover its proper cue. 

On the other hand, we find in Schelling the concep- 
tion of the Unconscious in its full purity, clearness, and 
depth; it is worth while therefore to glance aside for 
a moment to observe the way in which he arrived at 
it The following passage throws most light on the 
subject (Schelling's Werke, div. L vol. x. pp. 92, 93): 
" The meaning of this (the Fichtean) subjective Idealism 
could not be that the Ego freely and voluntarily posited 
the world of things, for far otherwise would the Ego 
will if upon it depended external existence. . . . But 
all this gave Fichte no concern. ... It falling now to 
my lot to take up the Problem of Philosophy at the 
point where Fichte had left it, I had above all to see 
how that undeniable and inevitable necessity" (with 
which its representations of the external world confront 
the Ego), " which Fichte only seeks as it were to scold 
away with words, could be united with the Fichtean 
notions, with the asserted absolute substance of the 
Ego. It soon became clear that the external world is 
certainly only here for me, so far as I myself am 
here and conscious to myself (that is self-evident), but 
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also couversely, in the act of self- presentation, I 
om conscious that, along with the revealed / am, I find 
also the world already — there — existing, that thus in 
no case does the alreatly cvnscious Ego produce the world. j_ 
Nothing, however, prevented the receding witli this tioip 
self-conscious Ego to a moment when it teas not yet 
eonacious of itself, and the assuming a region beyond the 
present consciousness, and an activity which no longer 
iUdf, but only tlirough its result, comes into conscious- 
ness." (Cf. also Schelliug's Werke, Abth. i. Ed. 3, S. 
348, 349.) Tlie circumstance, that Schelling had to 
derive the notion of the Unconscious from the hypothesis 
of the Ficlitean Idealism, is jirobably the reason why 
his many fine observations concerning tliis conception 
exerted so little influence on the culture of his time, 
since the latter needed an empirical derivation in order 
to perceive its necessity. Besides the passage previously 
(quoted when speaking of Leibniz nthtr citations will be 
made from Schelling in the course of our inquiries. At 
this point I must conteut myself with transcribing the 
following suggestive remark (Werke, 1. 3. p. 624) : — " In 
all, even the commonest and most everyday production, 
there co-o]>erates with the conscious an unconscious 
activity." The working out of this principle in the dif- 
ferent departments of empiriciil psychology would have 
upplied an i jiosteriori foundation (or the notion of the 
Unconscious. Schelling, however (except in the case of 
itathetic production), not only failed to do this, but he even 
^erts elsewhere (Werke, i. 3, p. 349): " The lesthetie a/oHc 
such an activity" (one at the same time conscious auj 
uaconaciouB). 

Nevertheless, with what purity and depth Schelling in 
hia original thinking had seized the notion of the Un- 
conscious is proved by the following important passage 
(i. 3, p. 600) : " Tliis eternally Uiictmscioua, which, as were 
it the eternal sun in the kingdom of spirits, is hidden by its ■* 
own untroublc'l light, and although itself never becoming 
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Object, impresses its identity on all free actions, is withal 
the sawe for all intelligents, the invisible root of which 
all intelligencies are only the powers, and the eternal 
mediator between the self-determining subjective in us 
and the objective or intuited, at once the ground of con- 
formity to law in freedom, and of freedom in conformity 
to law." He denotes by tbis mode of expression what 
Fichte named the substantial Knowledge without con- 
sciousness, or the impersonal God as Unity of infinite 
Eeason and infinite Will, a unity embracing the many 
individual wills with their finite reason. Schelling too 
went so far as in 1 80 1 to fix upon the absolute Retuon 
as the first and highest principle of his Pliilosophy of 
Identity, and therewith to give a concrete realisation to 
his " eternally Unconscious," to which in the year 1 809 
he added the Will as a principle of even higher import- 
ance (L 7, 350). 

As in the course of Schelling's historical development 
the Idealism of Ficbte retreated into the background, so 
did the conception of the Unconscious experience the 
same fate. Whilst in the Transcendental Idealism it 
plays a leading part, in the writings which appeared soon 
after it is hardly even mentioned, and later still it 
disappears almost entirely. The mystical Philosophy of 
Nature also of Schelling's school, which (especially 
Schubert) is so much occupied with the sphere of the 
Unconscious, has, so far as I know, nowhere concerned 
itself with a development and examination of this concep- 
tion. Far better did the divining poet-mind of Jean Paul 
rriedrich Richter know how to appreciate Schelling's Un- 
conscious, and we quote the following passages from his 
last, unfinished work " Selina : " " Our measurements of 
the rich territory of tbe Me are far too small or narrow 
when we omit the immense realm of tbe Unconscious, 
this real interior Africa in every sense. In every second 
only a few illuminated mountain-tops of tbe whole wide 
globe of memory ai-e turned towards the mind, and all 
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the peat of the world remains in ahadow." " Nothing is 
left for the receptacle and throne of the vital energies 
but the great kingdom of the Unconscious in the soul 
itself." " In the case of certain men we immediately 
survey the whole cultivated bou.1, even to the borderland 
marked by emptiness and sterility ; but the kingdom of 
the t/neonsdous, at once a kingdom of the unfathomable 
and the immeasurable, which possesses and rules every 
human mind, makes the barren rich and pushes back 
their boundaries into the invisible." " Is it not a con- 
solatory thought, this concealed wealth in our soul ? 
May we not hope that we perhaps uncoiMcimtsly love 
God more heartily than we know, and that a calm instinct 
for the second world works in us, while we yet con- 
sciously give ourselves up so entirely to the external 
one?" "We see indeed daily how the conscious be- 
comes the unconscious, how the aoul without conscious- 
ness guides the fingers according to the laws of harmony, 
whilst it incites consciousness to new relations and actions. 
When we hehohl the complicated relations of muscle and 
nerve, we are astonished at contractions and pressures of 
the most delicate kind without conscious volition." 

In Se^el, just as in SchelHng's later works, the notion 
of the Unconscious does not clearly appear, except in the 
introduction to the lectures on the " Philosophy of His- 
tory," where he reproduces the ideas of Schelling on this 
subject, quoted below in Chap. B. x. Nevertheless Hegel's 
absolute Idea, in its pure selfhood, before its unfolding 
into Nature, thus also before its return to itself as Spirit, 
in that condition in which it is the unveiled Truth, the 
Godhead, as it were, in its eternal essence before the 
creation of the world and a finite mind, thoroughly agrees 
with Scbelling's " eternally Unconscious," if it is also only 
one aspect of the same, viz., the logical or the ideational, 
coincident with Fichte's " substantial knowledge," and his 
infinite Reason devoid of consciousness. With Hegel, too, 
Tliought only attains to consciousness when, through the 
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mean of its cxtornalisation into Nature, it passes from 
mere being-in-self to being-for-self, and having become au 
object to itself, has come to itself as spirit The Hegelian 
(jod as starting-point is at first being per se and uncon- 
scious, only God as result is being " for-self " and con- 
scious, is Spirit. That the attaining-to-being-for-self, the 
beconiing-an-object to self is really a coming-to-conscious- 
ness, is clearly expressed by Hegel in vol. xiii, pp. 33 and 
46 of his collected works. The theory of the Unconscious 
is the necessary, if also hitherto for the most part only 
tacit presupposition of every oV»jective or absolute IdecUtsm^ 
which is not unambiguously Theism. Every metaphysic 
which looks upon the Idea as the prius of Nature (from 
which again the subjective mind arises) mtiM think the 
Idfa as tinconscioiis, so long as it is still plastic and has 
not yet emerged from its being before and in Nature 
into intuitive consciousness in tlie subjective mind, — 
unless the shaping Idea take the form of the conscious 
thought of a self-conscious GoA As highest form of 
absolute Idealism, Hegelianism most certainly has to yield 
to this necessity, since its Idea is something very dififerent 
from the conscious thought of an originally self-conscious 
(4od ; rather '* God " is only a convenient name for the 
(self-unfolding) Idea. 

It may be said, therefore, that the theme of the present 
book is mainly the elevation of Hegel's unconscious Philo- 
sophy of the Unconscious into a conscious one (cf. my 
essay, " Ueber die nothwendige Umbildung der Hegel'- 
schen Philosophic aus ihrem Grundprincip heraus," in 
the "Gesammelte philosoph. Abhandlungen," No. IL, 
lierlin, C. Uuncker). But also all those who, influenced 
more or less by Plato and Hegel, generally assume 
only Ideas as the moulding principles of Nature and 
History, and a guiding objective Keason revealing itself 
in the world-process, without being willing to confess to 
a self-conscious God-creator, all these are already uncon- 
scious adherents of the Philosophy of the Unconscious. 
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Tlie task of an author of the same way of thinking, when 
addressing sympathetic readers, can have no other object 
than to show what consequences flow from the principles 
they liave adopted, and to confirm them in their opinions 
by the most cogent reasoning. 

Sehopejiliauer acknowledges as metaphysical principle 
only the Will, whilst Ideation is, according to him, n 
cerebral product in a materialistic sense — an assertion not 
made clearer by the explanation that the matter of the 
brain is merely the visibility of a (blind, that is unthink- 
in-;) Will. The Will, the sole mdapkysKol principle of 
Schopenhauer, is therefore, of course, an unconscious Will 
Thought, on the other hand, which with him is only the 
phenomenon of a metaphysical principle, and therefore, an 
thought, not itself metaphysicalj can, even where it is 
unconscious, never be comparable with the unconscious 
Idea of Sclielling, which I myself place by the side of 
unconscious Will, as melaphysieal principle of equal value. 
But also, apnrt from this distinction of the metaphysical 
and phenomenal, the " unconscious rumination," of which 
Schopenhauer speaks in two passages, which are in per- 
fect accord ( W. a. W. u. V, 3. Aufl. a S. 1 4S, and Parerga- 
2 Anfl. S. 59), and which he assigns to the interior of 
the brain, refers indeed only to the obscure and confused 
ideas of Leibniz and Kant—ideas which are too weakly 
illuminated by the light of consciousness to stand out 
clearly, which are thus merely below the threshold of 
distinct consciousness, and are differentiated from the 
clearly conscious ideas only in derp-ee {not essentially). 
Schopenhauer thus gets no nearer the true conception of 
the absolutely unconscious idea in these two aper^us 
(which for the rest have had no influence on his philo- 
sophy) than in another place, where he speaks of the 
separate consciousness of subordinate nerve-centres in 
the organism (W. a. W. u. V., ii. 291), An opening for 
the true, absolutely unconscious idea is certainly afforded ' 
hy the system of Schopenhauer, but only at the point 
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where it becomes faithless to itself and self-contradictorr, 
when the Idea, which is originally only another kind of 
intuition of the cerebral inteUect^ becomes a metaphy- 
sical entity, preceding and conditioning real individuation 
(cf. the essay, " Uelx^r die nothwendige Umbildang der 
Schopenhauer'schen Philosophie aus ihrem Grundprincip 
heraus," in my "Gesamnielte philosophische Abhand- 
luugen," Na 111., Berlin, C. Duncker, 1872). Schopen- 
hauer himself, however, shows no apprehension of this, 
so that, for example, it does not occur to him to bring 
forward the Idea to explain the adaptation of means 
to ends in Nature, which rather in genuine idealistic 
fashion he regards as a merely subjective appearance, 
arising through the disruption of the One Beality into 
tlie co-existence and succession of Space and Time, 
whereby essential unity is revealed in the form of 
a teleological relation essentially non-existent» so that 
it would be to turn things upside down to seek Season 
in the purposive activity of Nature. But in this 
he altogether fails to perceive that the imconscious Will 
of Nature eo ipso presupposes an unconscious Idea as goal, 
content, or object of itself, without which it would be 
empty, indefinite, and objectless. Accordingly, in the 
acute and instructive observations on instinct^ sexual 
love, life of the species, &c, the unconscious Will com- 
ports itself precisely as if it were bound up with uncon- 
scious representation, without Schopenhauer knowing or 
admitting it To be sure Schopenhauer, who as all philo- 
sophers and human nature generally in mature life im- 
perceptibly gravitated more and more from Idealism 
to Bealism, secretly felt a certain compulsion to take the 
step which Schelling long ago had taken beyond Fichte, 
the step from subjective to objective Idealism ; but he 
himself could not summon up sufficient courage to disavow 
decidedly the standpoint of his youth (in particular, the 
first book of his chief work), and left this task to his dis- 
ciples (Frauenstiidt^ Bahnsen). Accordingly we only find 
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a few Iiiiita, wbicti, carried further, would have changed 
the whole charucter of Ids ayatem, e.i/., the passage 
"Parerga." 2d edit 11 291 (to which Freiherr du Prel 
has referred in Cotba'a " Deutscher Vierteijahraachrift," 
No. 1 29), where he suggests the possibility, that after 
death a higher form of the incognitive consciousness might 
be added to the " intrinsically incognitive Will," devoid 
of the contrast of subject and object. But now every 
consciousness is eo ipso consciousness of an object with 
more or less clearly conscious reference to the correlative 
notion of subject, therefore a amecioasnesa in which tliis 
opposition ceases is inconceivable; but an unconscious 
cognition without this object were conceivable, and 
Schopenhauer very nearly approached it in his descrip- 
tion of the intuitive idea (W. a. W. u. V., i. § 34 ; cf. also 
my above-named essay). It must therefore be granted 
that Schopenhauer divined the truth, but gave it a faulty 
expression, and thereby was prevented from inserting 
this conception in his system in its only possible place. 
His odious prejudice against Schelling alone hindered him 
from finding in that writer the very thing he wanted, and 
that which in the passage alluded to he vainly struggles 
to obtain. 

Only after these citations from European philoaophets 
do I venture to refer to the Oriental philosophy, parti- 
cularly that of the Vedas. As it is characteristic of the 
Oriental mind to be less systematic in its thinking but 
quicker in divining the occult, aud to be more open to the 
slight whispers of genius, there are in the philosophical 
systems of the Hindoos and the Chinese yet unlifted 
treasures, in which we are often surprised to find anti- 
cipated tlie results of many thousand years of Western 
development. In the pliilosophy of the Vedas the 
Abaolut« is called Brahma, and lias the three attributes 
Sat (being, substantiality), C'it (absolute unconscious 
knowledge), aud Amanda (intellectual rapture). As 
sbeolule Kuowingness, Brahma is called C'aitanja (Scho- 
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penhauer's eternal Eye of the world, absolute subject of 
knowledge, at the same time intelligible Ego of all per- 
cipient individuals, KutastA-GIva Saksin). The identity 
of the real and the ideal is most emphatically asserted ; 
for if the ideal were not the real, it would be unreal, and 
if the real were not the ideal, it would be degraded to 
dead matter without sustaining force (Graul, Tamulische 
Bibliothek, vol. i. p. 78, No. 141). "There is no dia- 
iiTuUion of knower, knowledge, and kiiowable in t)ie highest 
mind, (rather) this (Brahma) ia illuminated by itself in 
virtue of its own essence, which ia spirit and bliss" 
(ibid., p. 188, No. 40). " Teac/ier, — That purely spiritual 
C'aitanja perceives all bodies. Since, however, be is uot 
himself body, he is also perceived in nothing. Pupil. — 
If he, although knowledge, is yet cognised by nothing, 
how can he be knowledge I Teaclier. — The syrup-juice 
also does not bring itself inti experience, yet in virtue 
of the senses different from that juice which perceive it, 
we say that it is of a sweet nature. So one cannot doubt 
that knowledge belongs to the self which perceives all 
things (as its substance). Pupil. — Is then Drahma a 
somewhat that is perceived or that is not perceived ? 
Teacher. — Neither. That which lies beyond (above these 
two categories) (substantial knowledge), that is Brahma. 
Pupil.— How then can we perceive it 1 Teacher. — 
That is just as if somebody should say : Have I speech 
or not ? Although thy essence be hiovrledgc, dost thou 
yet ask : How is knowledge ? Art thou not ashamed ? " 
(ibid., p. 148, No. 2). Absolute knowledge is, ac- 
cording to this, neither conscious of itself (because 
then without distinction of subject and object), nor 
immediately conscious to another, because it lies be- 
yond the sphere of the directly discernible. Still it is 
existentially cognisable by us, because in all knowledge 
it is that which knows, in all perception that which 
perceives, and ia even intrinsically cognoscible, if only 
negatively (according to the foregoing examination), as 
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UD-conscious and un-limited knowledge. The Unconscious 
lias, in fact, been as clearly and exactly characterised in this 
old Indian book of the Vedanta philosophy (PaniiadaSa- 
prakaraua) as by any of the latest European tliinkers. 

fiaturuing now to the latter, we may cite Herbart, 
who understands by " non-conscious ideas " such " as 
are in eonxioumrss without our being aware of them " 
OVerke, v. p. 342), ie,, without our " observing them to 
be oura and referring them to the E^'o," or, in other 
Words, without connecting them with Btlf-consciou^ness. 
There is no danger of this conception being confounded 
with the true Unconscious ; but there is another notion 
of Herbart's which must be noticed on account of the 
application of it by Fechner, viz., that "of ideas below 
the threshold of consciousness," which only stand for an 
tndeatouT after representation more or less removed from 
realisation, but themselves are " by no means actual re- 
presentation," rather signify for consciousness less than 
nothing, " an impossible quantity " (Herbart, Works, v. 
PP- 339-342)- Herbart arrives at tliis rather puzzling 
conception through his desire to retain, in the spirit 
of Leibniz, a gradual continuity in the passage from 
actual ideas to the slumbering ideas of memory, and 
conversely, as well as the possibility of a reciprocol 
action of these slumbering ideas, without condescending 
to a materialistic mode of explanation of these processes, 
in the sense of seeing in them only material cerebral 
processes of a strength insufficient for excitation of con- 
Bciousness. 

But now, at the present stage of science, it is not 
difficult to see that the so-called slumbering ideas of 
memory are not ideas in aclu, in activity, but merely 
disposiliems of the brain facilitating the revival of ideas. 
As a string, when caused to sound by aerial vibrations, 
always yields the same note, the note A or C, for instance, 
if it be attuned to A or C ; so does one or another idea 
arise more easily in the brain, according as the distribution 
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penhauer's eternal Eye of the world, absolute subject of 
knowledge, at the same time intelligible Ego of all poi-- 
cipient individuals, Kutastd-Giva Saksin). The identity 
of the real and the ideal is most emphatically asserted ; 
for if the ideal were not the real, it would be nnreal, and 
if the real were not the ideal, it would be degraded to 
dead matter without sustaining force (Graul, Tamuliache 
Eibliothek, vol. i. p. 78, No, 141). " There is no dis- 
tinction of knower, hnowledge, and kiiowahle in the highest 
mind, (rather) this (Brahma) is illuminated by itself in 
virtue of its own essence, which is spirit and bliss " 
(ibid., p. 188, No. 40). "Teacher. — That purely spiritual 
C'aitanja perceives all bodies. Since, however, he is not 
himself body, he is also perceived in nothing. Pupil. — 
If he, although knowledge, is yet cognised hy nothing, 
how can he be hwwlcdgel TeacJier. — The syrup-juice 
also does not bring itself into experience, yet in virtue 
of the senses different from that juice which perceive it, 
we say that it is of a sweet nature. So one cannot doubt 
that knowledge belongs to the self which jwrceives all 
tilings (as its substance). Pupil. — Is then Brahma a 
somewhat that is perceived or that is not perceived ? 
Teaclier. — Neither. That which lies beyond (above these 
two categories) (substantial knowledge), that is Brahma. 
Pupil. — How then can we perceive it ? Teacher. — 
That is just as if somebody should say ; Have I speech 
or not? Although, thy essence be h'Ttojcleilgr, dost thou 
yet aslc : How is knowledge ? Art thou not asliamed ? " 
(ibid., p. 148, No. 2), Absolute knowledge is, ac- 
cording to this, neither conscious of itself (because 
then without distinction of subject and object), nov 
immediately eonscioiis to another, because it lies be- 
yond the sphere of the directly discernible. Still it is 
existentially cognisable by us, because in ail kuowled^je i 
it is that which knows, in all perceptiou that w)ii*-h* 
perceives, and is even intrinsically cognosoi 
negatively (according to the foregoing 
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un-«onscioiis and un-limited knowledge. The Unconscious 
lias, in fact, been as clearly and exactly cliaracterised in this 
old Indian book of the Vedanta philosophy (Fan<bdaia- 
prskarana) as by any of the latest European thinkers. 

Beturuing now to the latter, we may cite Herbart, 
who understands by " non-conscious ideas " such " as 
are m conaciousntis without our being aware of them" 
fWerke, v. p. 342), -ie-, without our " observing them to 
be ours and referring iheni to the E;^o," or, in other 
words, without cuunecting them with self -consciousness. 
There is no danger of this conception being confounded 
wicb the true Uuconscious ; but there ia another notion 
of Herbart's which must be noticed on account of the 
dpplication of it by Fechuer, viz., that " of ideas below 
the threshold of consciousness," which only stand for an 
eadear^uT after representation more or less removed from 
realisation, but themselves are " by no means actual re- 
presentation," rather signify for consciousness leas than 
nothing, "' an impossible quantity " (Herbart, Works, v, 
pp. 339-342). Herbart arrives at this rather puzzling 
conception tlirough his desire to retain, in the spirit 
of Leibniz, a gradual continuity in the passage from 
actual ideas to tlie slumbering ideas of memory, and 
conversely, as well as the possibility of a reciprocal 
action of these slumbeiing ideas, without condescending 
to a materialistic mode of explanation of these processes, 
io the sense of seeing in them only material cerebral 
a strength insufScient for excitation of con- 



But now, at the present stage of science, it is not 

fficult to see that the so-called slumbering ideas of 

tnemory are not ideas in adn, in activity, but merely 

)Ji^ositia>is of the brain facilitating the revival of ideas. 
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penhauer's eternal Eye of the world, absolute subject of 
knowledge, at the same time intelligible Ego of all pi^r- 
cipient individuals, KuUista-Giva Saksin). The identity 
of the real and the ideal is most emphatically asserted ; 
for if the ideal were not the real, it would be unreal, and 
if the real were not the ideal, it would be degraded to 
dead matter without sustaining force (Graul, Tatnulische 
Bibliothek, vol. i. p. 7S, No. 141). "There is no dis- 
tinciion of knowcr, htmoiedge, and knwwabU in the highest 
mind, (rather) this (Brahma) is illuminated by itself in 
virtue of its own essence, which is spirit and bliss" 
(ibid., p. 188, No. 40). "Teacher. — That purely spiritual 
C'aitaaja perceives all bodies. Since, however, lie is not 
himself body, he is also perceived in nothing. PiipU. — 
If he, although knowledge, is yet cognised by nothing, 
how can he be knowledge I Teacher. — -The syrup-juice 
also does not bring itself into experience, yet in virtue 
of the senses diH'erent from that juice which perceive it, 
we say that it is of a sweet nature. So one cannot doubt 
that knowledge belongs to the self which perceives all 
things (as its substance). Pupil. — Is then Brahma a 
somewhat that is perceived or that is not perceived ? 
Teacher. — Neither. That which lies beyond (above these 
two categories) (substantial knowledge), that is Brahma. 
Pupil. — ^How then can we perceive it ? Teacher. — 
That is just as if somebody should say : Have I speech 
or not ? Although thy essence he htoicledgc, dost thou 
yet ask : How is knowledge ? Art thou not ashamed ? " 
(ibid., p. 148, No. 2). Absolute knowledge is, ac- 
cording to this, neither conscious of itself (because 
then without distinction of subject and object), nor 
immediately conscious to another, because it lies be- 
yond the sphere of the directly discernible. Still it is 
oxistentially cognisable by us, because in all knowledge 
it is that which knows, in all perception that which 
perceives, and is even intrinsically cognoscible, if only 
negatively (according to the foregoing examination), as i 
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(in-conscious and uu-limited kaowledge. The Unconscioua 
lias, in fact, been as clearly and exactly cliaracterised in this 
old Indian book of the Vedauta, philosophy (PaniadaSa- 
piakamna) as by any of the latest European thiukers. 

Returning now to the latter, we niay cite Herbart, 
who understands by "non-couscioua ideas" such "as 
are m amscwusness without our being aware of them" 
(Werke, v. p. 342), ie., without our " observing them to 
be ours and referring them to the Ego," or, in other 
words, without connecting them with self-consciousness. 
There is no danger of this conception being confounded 
with the true Unconscious; but there is another notion 
of Herbart'a which must be noticed on account of the 
application of it by Fechuer, vis., that "of ideas below 
the threshold of consciousness," which only staud for an 
endeavour after representation more or less removed from 
realisation, but themselves are " by no means actual re- 
presentation," rather signify for consciousness less tbau 
nothing, " an impossible quantity " (Herbart, Works, v. 
pp. 339-342). Herbart arrives at this rather puzzling 
conception through his desire to retain, in the spirit 
of Leibniz, a gradual continuity in the passage from 
actual ideas to the slumbering ideas of memory, and 
conversely, as well as the possibility of a reciprocal 
action of these slumbering ideaSj without condescending 
to a materialistic mode of explanation of these processes, 
in the sense of seeing in them only material cerebral 
processes of a strength insufficient for excitation of con- 
sciousness. 

But now, at the present stage of science, it is not 
difGcult to see that the so-called slumbering ideas of 
memory are not ideas in. aciii, iu activity, but mereljr^ 
di^sUions of the brain facilitating the revival of i 
As a string, when caused to sound by aerial vibi 
always yields the same note, the note A or C, foi 
if it be attuned to A or C ; so does ona d 
inse more easily in the brain, accordtQgj 
VOL L 
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penhauer's eternal Eye of the world, absolute subject of 
knowledge, at the same time intelligible Ego of all per- 
cipient individuals, Kiitasta-Giva Saksin). The identity 
of the real and the ideal is most emphatically asserted ; 
for if the ideal were not the real, it would be unreal, and 
if the real were not the ideal, it would be degraded to 
dead matter without sustaining force (Graul, Tamulische 
Bibliothek, vol. i. p. 78, No. 141). "There is no dis^ 
Unction of hwwcr, knowledge, and knowMe in the highest 
mind, (rather) this (Brahma) is illuminated by itself in 
virtue of its own essence, which is spirit and bliss " 
(ibid., p. 188, No. 40). ''Teacher. — That purely spiritual 
C aitanja perceives all bodies. Since, however, he is not 
himself body, he is also perceived in nothing. PicpiL — 
If he, although knowledge, is yet cognised by nothing^ 
how can he he hiowledgel TeacJier, — The syrup-juice 
also does not bring itself into experience, yet in virtue 
of the senses different from that juice which perceive it, 
we say that it is of a sweet nature. So one cannot doubt 
that knowledge belongs to the self which perceives all 
things (as its substance). Pupil. — Is then Brahma a 
somewhat that is perceived or that is not perceived ? 
Teacher, — Neither. That which lies beyond (above these 
two categories) (substantial knowledge), that is Brahma. 
Pupil. — How then can we perceive it ? TecuJier. — 
That is just as if somebody should say : Have I speech 
or not ? Although thy essence be hwuicdge, dost thou 
yet ask : How is knowledge ? Art thou not ashamed ? " 
(ibid., p. 148, No. 2). Absolute knowledge is, ac- 
cording to this, neither conscious of itself (because 
then without distinction of subject and object), nor 
immediately conscious to another, because it lies be- 
yond the sphere of the directly discernible. Still it is 
existentially cognisable by us, because in all knowledge 
it is that which knows, in all perception that which 
perceives, and is even intrinsically cognoscible, if only 
negatively (according to the foregoing examination), as 




■vu-coQsciou3 and un-limited knowledge. The Unconscious 
has, in fact, been as clearly and exactly cliaracterised in this 

I old Indian book of the Vedaata philosophy (PanfadaSa- 
ptakarana) as by any of the latest European thinkers. 

Returning now to the latter, we may cite Herbart, 
who understands by "non-conacious ideas" such "as 
are in amsdousiuss without our being aware of them " 
{Werke, v. p. 342), i.e., without our " observing them to 
be oura and referring them to the E^o," or, in other 
words, without connecting them with self-consdousneM. 
There is no danger of this conception being confounded 
with the true Unconscious; but there is another notion 
of Herbait's which must be noticed on account of the 
application of it by Fecbner, iidz., that "of ideas below 
the tiireshold of consciousness," which only stand for an 
endeavour after representation more or less removed from 
realisation, but themselves are " by no means actual re- 
presentation," rather signify for consciousness less than 
nothing, " an impossible quantity " (Herbart, Works, v. 
pp. 339-342). Herbart arrives at this rather puzzling 
conception through his desire to retain, in the spirit 
of Leibniz, a gradual continuity in the passage from 
actual ideas to the slumbering ideas of memory, and 
conversely, as well as the possibility of a reciprocal 
action of these slumbeiing ideas, without condescending 
to a materialistic mode of explanation of those processes, 
! of seeing in them only material cerebral 
processes of a strength insufficient for excitation of con- 
eciouaness. 

But now, at the present stnge of science, it is not 
difficult to see that the so-called slumbering ideas of 
'memory are not ideas in aclu, in activity, but merely 
dispoaitiotis of the brain facilitating the revival of ideas, 
Aa a string, when caused to sound by aerial vibrations, 
always yields the same note, the note A or C, for instance, 
if it be attuned to A or C ; so does one or another idea 
B more easily in the brain, according as the distribution 
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and tension of the cerebral molecules induces a more 
ready response T^itli one or anotlier kind of vibrations 
on an appropriate stimulus. And just as the string 
does not respond merely to homologous vibrations, but 
also to those 'which only slightly differ from or are 
simply related to its own ; so the vibrations of the pre- 
disposed molecules of a cerebral cell are not aroused 
merely by 07ie kind of vibratory impulse, but also by 
stimuli slightly disproportional or harmonically related 
to the predisposition (a connection discernible in the laws 
of association of ideas). What tuning is to the string, is 
the permanent change, which a vivid idea leaves behind it 
in distribution and tension of the molecules, to the brain. 
Although these cerebral predispositions are of the highest 
importance, since the quality of the feeling with which the 
mind reacts depends on the form of the brain-waves, (on 
the one hand all memory depending on them, and on the 
other the cliaradcr of the individual being essentially 
conditioned by the sum of the various inherited predis- 
positions — cf. Chap. C. X.), still such an arrangement of 
passive material molecules, favouring the genesis of certain 
ideas, cannot be termed Ideation, albeit it may, according 
to circumstances, co-operate as condition in the production 
of an idea, and, indeed, of a conscious idea. But now, as 
the endless continuance of vibrations once excited in the 
brain is out of the question, (for the powerful resistances 
there encountered must put an end to every movement 
in a finite, and indeed tolerably brief time), Herbart's 
unconscious condition of the idea could only obtain 
within the limits, which are fixed on the one hand by the 
cessation of movement, and on the other by the cessation 
of conscious representation with unarrested movement of 
the cerebral vibrations, supposing the two limits not to 
coincide. The question then is: (i.) Do all degrees of 
intensity of cerebral vibrations give rise to ideation, or 
does ideation only commence when a certain degree of 
intensity is reached ? and (2.) Is a conscious mental state 
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exdtfid by cerebral vibrations of any inteuaity, ur only 
by those of a certain strength ? 

Fechner has approached these questions in his cele- 
brated work " Psychophysik." His train of thought is as 
follows: It is not every sensuous stimulus that causes 
sensation, but only a stimulus of a certain amount, which 
is called the threshold of stimulation ; e.g., a sounding bell 
is heard only at a certain distance, If several homogeneous 
stimuli, imperceptible when taken singly, are added to- 
getiier, there arises conscious sensation, as in the case of 
several distant bells sounding simultaneously which would 
not be separately heard, or the rustling of the leaves in 
the forest. It might be su^ested that the stimulus 
below the threshold produces no sensation, for the simple 
reason that it is not strong enough to overcome the re- 
sistance offered in the sense-oi^an and nerves as far as the 
central organ, but that the mind reacts with the appro- 
priate sensation on the smallest stimulus when the latter 
has reached the centre itself. Tliis assumption alone, 
Lowever, is not sufficient, since it does not fit the case 
of differential sensation. For homogeneous stimuli, wlien 
varying in intensity, arouse different sensations ; but here, 
too, the variations must exceed a certain degree (the 
threshold of differential stimulation), if the sensations are 
to be perceived as difTerent. Here clearly tlie resistances 
of the nerve-fibres cannot be made rt^sponsible for the 
phenomenon, since each of the sensations is large enough 
to overcome them. On the other hand, different principles 
cannot be set up for the threshold of simple stimulation 
and the threshold of dlEferential stimulation, since the 
fiiat is reducible to the second case, when in the latter 
one stimulus = 0. Consequently there only remains the 
assumption that the vibrations at the ctntre must exceed 
a certain degree before feeling ensues. Wliat here 
holds good for sensation liolds of course fur every other 
mental state, and tlius the second question is decided. 
It remains to ascertain whether the stimuli below the 
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threshold cause the mind to react at all, the result beinjl 
unconscious sensation or idea, or whether the mind's re- 1 
action only begins at the threshold. 

Let us hear Fechner further. The so-called Law of J 
Weber runs, " Constant differences in the intensities ol 1 
homogeneous sensations correspond to constant quotients I 
of their respective stimuli ; " and the highly ingenious for- I 

a 

nmla hence derived by Fechner isy — k log t, where yia 
the seasatiou following on the stimulus /9, h the threshold J 
of stimulation, i.e., the value of the stimulus, which .■ 
being exceeded y exceeds the value 0, and k is a con- \ 
stant, which contains the relation of the me.osuring units 1 
of l3 and y. (J. J. Miiller gives a very interesting teleO' ^ 
logical diiduction of this formula in the "Proceedings of ' 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Saxony," I2th De- 
cember 1870, where he shows that tmlif iij assuming thit 
relation between stimulus and sensation is " the difference 
of sensation conditioned by diversity of stimuli indepen- 
dent of the excitability, and the difference of seusation 
conditioned by diversity of excitability independent of the , 
stimulus," two conditions on which alone consciousness ia 1 
in a position to keep asunder, and thereby to recognise, the \ 
effects due to the stimuli and the excitability respectively.) 
If now /S becomes smaller than b, i.e., the intensity less 
than the threshold -value of the stimulus, y becomes nega- 
tive, and sinks as much below 0, as ^ sinks below b (with 1 
^-0 7 is = - 05). 

These negative ^s now Fechner calls "unconwiowtl 
sensations," with the full consciousness, however, of hav- . 
iug only employed a license of speech, to signify that the 1 
sensation y ia the more removed from reality the further 1 
f siciks below 0, i.e., that an ever greater increment tff I 
stimulation is required in order first to restore the 2 
value of y, and then to recall the latter to the limii 
reality. The negative sign before y accordingly signifies A 
here (as elsewhere often the imaginary) the insolubility J 
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of the problem, from the given quantity of a stimulus to 
ealciilat« a sensation. 

The rtal meaning of the negative sign, Fechner very 
properly says, can only be disclosed by the comparison of 
the rational calcuJation with the explained facts. Accord- 
ingly he dismisses tbe common illustration of heat and 
cold as not to the point, and discountenances the alge- 
brnic summation of positive and negative y's, as beiug 
BO less inadmissible than operating with positive and 
n^ative pieces of surface in calculating areas by mcnns 
of rectangular co-ordinates. 

" Mathematically the opposition of the signs can just 
as well be referred to tlie contrast of reality and non- 
reality, as of increment and decrement or directions. In 
the system of polar co-ordinates it signifies the opposi- 
tion of reality and non-reality of a line, but in such a 
way that greater negative values mean a greattr dtstance 
from reality than smaller ones. There cannot be the 
least objection to transfer to sensation as function of 
a stimulus that which is valid for the radius vector as 
function of an angle" (Psychophysik, ii. p. 40). What 
holds good here for the algebraic expression of the func- 
tion, holds, of course, also for its geometrical illustration 
by a carve, where again the visible connection of the 
positive and negative part might warp the judgment It 
is dear that it is difficult to find a significant expression for 
the negative y's which would not give rise to misunder- 
standing. Perliaps the best course would be to say, without 
more ado, " unreal sensation." However, Fechner is not to 
be reproached for the arbitrary use of the phrase " uncon- 
Boions sensation," since he is not aware of, or at any 
rate does not recognise, our positive signification of the 
Unconecious. What ia worse is that Fechner was after- 
wards so iucouseixuent as to allow himself to be deceived 
by the continuity of the geometrical curves below the 
threshold, and to speak of a real connection of the con- ^ 
of difl'erent individuals below tbe threshold. 
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I have entered into this matter at Bucb length, because 
I desired to protect myself aj;ainat any confusion of my 
view of the Unconscious with Fechner's conception of 
unconscious sensation, and to pay at the same time my 
tribute of respect to his excellent work. I also wished 
to avail myself of the opportunity of making the reader 
acquainted with the conception of the Threshold, which 
is of importance in very dissimilar departments of science, 
and which we, too, cannot dispense with in our inquiries. 
That for the rest the stimulation of the brain must be of 
a certain intensity, in order to compel the mind to react 
at all, is teleologically quite comprehensible ; for what 
would become of us poor wretches, if we were obliged 
continually to react on the infinite quantity of infinitely 
small stimuli, which incessantly play around us ? But if 
the mind once reacts on a cerebral stimulus, consciousness 
is also CO epso given, as will be shown in Chap. 0. iii. In 
that case these reactions can no longer remain unconscious. 
If hereupon any one should have recourse to the theory 
of the infinitely little consciousness, he would find that 
theory refuted by experiments, showing that conscious 
sensation decreases continuously down to the zero point, 
to which the threshold of stimulation corresponds, thus, 
in fact, successively possessing the infinitely small values 
ahove the threshold, where an infinitely little consciousness 
is actually found, but at the threshold itself becoming 
0, i.e., absolutely ceasing. I refer for coufimialion to 
Fechner's work. 

The conception of tlie Unconscious has not as yet been 
much introduced into Natural Science. An honourable 
exception to the indifference of scientific men is afforded 
'by the well-known physiologist Cams, whose works 
" Psyche " and " Physis " are substantially an investiga- 
tion of the Unconscious in its relations to corporeal and 
mental life. How far he has succeeded in his attempt^ 
and how much I have borrowed from him in mj own 
work, I leave to the judgment of the reader. I only 
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add, that the idea of the Unconscioua is purely pre- 
srated by this writer, free from every infinitely little con- 
sciousness. Besides the works of Cams, the notion of 
the Unconscious has obtained recognition in a few special 
disquisitions, a recognition, however, seldum extending 
beyond the sphere of the particular inquiry. Thus, e.y., 
Periy, in his book " Ueber das Seelenlebeu der Tliiere " 
(Leipzig and Heidelberg, 1865), finds himself drawn on 
to a derivation of instinct from unconscious movements, 
and likewise Wundt, In his "Beitrage zur Theorie der 
Sinneswahmehmung" (Leipzig and Heidelbei^, 1862; also 
in Henle's and I'feuffer's "Zeitschr. f. ration. Medicin," 
1858 and 1S59), admits the necessity of referring the 
origin of sensuous perception and of consciousness in 
general to unconscious logical processes, " since the pro- 
cesses of perception are of an uucouscious nature, and 
only their reaulis are wont to appear in consciousness " 

(ibid,, p. 436). 

" The suggestion of the logical character of the processes 
of perception," he says, " is a hypothesis of no lower order 
than any other assumption which we make in reference to 
tlie ground of natural phenomena ; it possesses the essen- 
tial requirement of every well-grounded theory, that it be 
at once the si?nplest and most appropriate expression under 
which the facts of observation can be subsumed" (p. 437). 
" If the first act of apprehension, which yet belongs to the 
sphere of the unconscious life, is already a process of in- 
ference, the law of logical development is thereby shown to 
hold even for this unconscious life ; it is proved that there 
is not merely a conscious, but also an unconscious thiiiklng. 
We believe we have hereby completely proved that the 
assumption of unconscious logical processes is not merely 
competent to explain, the results of the processes of percep- 
tion, but that it in fact also corrKlly declares the real nature 
0/ thfse processes, although the processes tlieniselvea are not 
accessible to immediate observation" (p. 438). Wnndt 
is well aware that the expression " unconscious inference " 
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is an improper one ; " only when trandaifd into consdotta 
life does the psychical process of perception take tlie form 
of inference" (p. 169). The unconsciously logical processes 
are carried on " with a certainty and regularity " which 
would be impossible in conscious inference, wiiere there 
exists the possibility of error (p. 1 69). " Our mind is 
so happily designed that it prepares for us the most 
important foundations of cognition, whilst we have not 
the slightest apprehension of the modus operandi. This 
unconscious soul, like a benevolent stranger, works and 
makes provision for our benefit, pouring only the mature 
frttits into our laps" (p. 37S). 

Helmholtz adopts this view in essentials, althoiigli, 
more cautious than Wuudt, he occupies himself solely with 
the external aspect of the matter. At all events, he admits 
this much : " We must diverge somewhat from the beaten 
track of psychological analysis, iii order to satisfy our- 
selves, that we have here to do with the same sort of 
mental activity that is operative in inferences commonly 
so called" (Popular Scientific Lectures, ii, p. 92). He 
finds the difference to consist only in the external cir- 
cumstance, that conscious conclusions are wrought out by 
means of words (which does not meet the cose of animals 
and the deaf and dumb), whilst the unconscious inferences 
or inductions have only to do with sensattotis, images of 
memory, and intuitions (where it is not obvious why the 
latter should " never " he " expressible in the usual form 
of a logically analysed inference"). Helmholtz deserves 
especial praise for expressly pointing to the fact that con- 
scious inferences, after the requisite material of repre- 
sentation has been fully supplied and elaborated, thrust 
themselves upon us precisely like unconscious inferences, 
" without any exertion on our part " (i.c, on the part of 
our own consciousness), with all the energy of an external 
natural force (p. 95). Independently oE the aforemen- 
tioned, Zollner also found himself driven to the assumption 
of unconscious inferences for an explanation of those 
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pseudoBCopic phenomena wliich defy a merely physiological 
explanation. (Cf. Poggendorf's Annalen, 1 8G0, vol. ex. p. 
500 ff., and his recent ■n-ork, " On the Nature of Comets ; 
Contributions to the History and Theory of Knowledge," 
2d ed., Leipzig, 1 872.) Further, we are vividly reminded 
of Wundt'a unconscious soul, which worlds for us like 
another being, when Bastian begins his " Contributions to 
Comparative Psychology" (Berlin, 1868) with the words 
(p. I ), " That it is not we who think, hut that it thinks in 
ua, is clear to him who is wont to pay attention to the 
internal processes." This " it " lies, however, as appears 
from pp. 120, 121, in particular, in the Unconscious. 
However, this investigator does not attempt to do more 
than throw out some rather vague suggestions. 

In the current treatment of History, likewise, there are 
indications that the achievements of Schetling and Hegel 
(of which we shall speak iu Chap. B. x.) have not yet 
been quite forgotten at the present day. Thus Freitag 
says, in the preface to the firet volume of his " Cilder au3 
derdeutechen Vergangenheit," 5th ed.,vol. i. pp. 23, 24; 
" All great creations of popular force, — ancestral rel^on, 
custom, law, polity, — are to us no longer the outcome of 
individual effort ; they are organic products of a higher life, 
which in every age only attains raanirestation through the 
medium of the individual, and in all ages gathers up into 
itself the spiritual wealth of individuals into a mighty 
whole. . . . Thus one may speak, without intending 
anything mystical, of a national etnd. . . . But no longer 
consciovs, not so purposive (?) and rational as the volition 
of the individual man, is this life of the people. All that 
is tree and rational in history is the achievement of in- 
dividuals ; the national energy works untiringly with the 
dark compulsion of a primitive power, and its spiritual 
proiluctivity sometimes corresponds in a surprising man- 
ner to the /oTvialive processra of the sUaUly creative 
forces 0/ nature, which urge stern, leaves, and blossom out 
of the seed-grain of the plant." It is the same thought 
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cirried further, that underlies the works of Lazarus on 
*' Volkerpsychologie " (cf. my essay, " Ueber das Wesen 
des Gesammtgeistes/' in the " Gesammelte philosophische 
Abhandlupgen," No. v.) 

In Esthetics, Carrifere in particular has laid stress on 
the importance of unconscious mental activity, and, sup- 
porting himself on Schelling, shows the interposition of 
conscious and unconscious mental activity to be indis- 
pensable for every artistic achievement. An interesting 
contribution to the Unconscious in .^thetics is made by 
Rotscher in an essay on the Demonic (in his " Dramatur- 
gische und asthetische Abhandlungen"). Of the various 
ways in which the conception of the Unconscious has 
been turned to account since the appearance of the first 
edition of the present work, no notice can, of course, be 
taken here. 



HOW DO WE COME TO ASSOME A^■ AIM IN KATCBE ? 



Onk of tlie most important and familiar manirestationa 
of tLe UncoDsdous is lustiDct, and the conception of 
Instinct resta on that of Purpose. An examination of 
the latter is therefore indispensable to our inquiry, and 
»s it does not well fit into Section A., I have relegated 
it to the Introduction. It is possible that the ensuing 
treatment will incur the reproach of aridity ; and any 
one with an aversion for discussions involving calculations 
of probability may, if already convinced of the validity 
of the assumption of an Aim in Nature, pass over the 
present chapter. But I cannot refrain from adding that 
the way in which this important problem is here resolved, 
at least on its format side, is, so far as I know, both novel 
and also the only possible one. 

The notion of Design has played a highly important 
part in the speculations of many great thinkers, and has 
formed the foundation of a considerable portion of their 
systems ; as in the case of Aristotle and Leibniz. Kant 
was, of course, obliged to deny its reality outside conscious 
thought, as he did not admit the reality of time (cf. 
Trendelenburg, "Logische Untersuchungeu." chap. viii. 5). 
Modem Materialism likewise denies its reality, because 
it refuses to admit the eidstence of mind apart from an 
animal brain. In our modern physical science the notion 
of Design, cliiefly through the influence of Biicon, has 
lightly fallen into discredit, because it had so often served 
OS the convenient resource of indolent reasoners to avoid 
the arduous search after eflicicnt causes, and because ia 
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the part of natural science concerned with matter alone. 
Design as a spiritual cause must necessarily be excluded. 
SpinoKa was completely blinded to the fact of Purpose in 
Kature, because he believed final causality to be in con- 
tradiction with logical necessity, whereas it is iu truth 
identical with it (Chap. C. xv. 3). Darwinism denies 
adaptation in Nature, not as fact, it is true, but as principle, 
and thinks itself able to comprebenti the fact as result of 
mindless causality; as if Causality itself were anything 
more than a logical necessity, discernible by ua only as 
fact (not on the side of the internal principle), and as if 
the adaptation, actually manifested as result at the end 
of a series of events, must not have been from the very 
first the prius of these ailjustments as plan or principle ! 
But if, on the ouo hand, so great and honest a spirit as 
Spinoza could look in Nature's face and deny Design, if, 
on the other hand, Purpose seems to others to play a 
part so important, and even the freethinking Voltaire 
does not venture to explain away the evidence of an 
Aim in Nature, however inconvenient and incompatible 
with the rest ot his opinions its admission might be, there 
must indeed be something very peculiar about the idea. 

The notion of a purposed End is derived iu the first 
instance from the experience of our own conscious mental 
activity. My end is a future event imagined aud willed 
by me, the realisation of which I am not in a position to 
bring about directly, biit oidy through a chain of causa- 
tion (means). If I do not imaghie the future occurrence, 
it does not exist for me; if I do not will it, I do not 
purpose it; it is indifferent or repugnant to me. If I 
can diTtdly realise it, the causal link, the means, falls 
away, and along with it disappears also the notion of 
a designed end (which is only the term of a relation 
the other member of which is the concept, means), for 
action then follows immediately upon volition. When I 
see that I am not able to realise my will directly, and 
recognise the means sis efficient cause of the end, the 
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willing of the end becomes to me a motive, i.e., efficient 
cause for the wiliiug of the means; this in its turn 
becomes efficient cause for the realisation of the means 
through my act, and the realised means becomes efficient 
cause of the realisation of the end. Thus vre have a 
triple causality with the four terms: Willing of the end,^ 
willing of the means, realising of the means, realising of 
the end. Only in rare cases is all this confined to the 
purely subjective mental sphere, f.j., in the composition 
of a poem, the elaboratioa in the mind of any artistic 
conception, or other mental effort. More commonly we 
find three of the four different modes of causality imme- 
diately presented, namely, causality between mental and 
mental event (willing of the end, willing of the means). 
mental and material event {willing and realisation of the 
means), and between material and material event (means 
and end). The fourth kind of causality too, that between 
material and mental event, also often occurs ; it lies then, 
however, before the beginning of our reflection in the 
motivation of the willing of the end through impressions 
of sense. It is, therefore, evident that the union of willed 
and realised end, or final causation, is by no means some- 
thing existing by the side of or even despite causality, 
but that it is only a particular combination of different 
kinds of causality, such that the first and last t«rms are 
identical, only the one idea! and the Other real, the one 
presented in the willed idea, the other in reality. Far 
Irom destroying the exceptionless character of the law of 
causation, it rather presupposes it, and that too not only 
between matter and matter, but also between mind and 
matter, and mind and mind. It denies freedom to the 
single empirical mental act, and brings it too under the 
necessity of the law of causality. This may be the first 
word towards coming to an understanding with the oppo- 
nents of the doctrine of final causes. 

Let us assume that M has been observed to be an 
efficient cause of Z, and let all tlie material circumstances 
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n,n. existing at the moment of tlie occurrence of M Iiava 
been ascertained Further, let the proposition be ad- 
milted that M must have a sufficient efficient cause 
Now three cases are possible: either the sufficient cause 
of M is contained in n.n., or certain other circumstances, 
but those material, which have escaj>ed observation, are 
still wanting, or, lastly, the sufficient cause of M is not to 
be found on the material plane, consequently must be 
sought in the spiritual sphere. Tlie second case con- 
tradicts the assumption, that all the material circum- 
stances, which immediately preceded the occuirence of 
11, are contained in n.n. If such a condition is, strictly 
speaking, incapable of being satisfied, since the whole 
position of the system of the world woidd have to be 
taken into account, yet it is easy to see that the cases 
are very rare, where conditions essential to the occurrence 
can lie outside a well-defined region, and no unessential 
circumstance need be taken note of; eg., the circumstances 
essential to the spider's spinning nobody will look for 
outside the spider, (say) in the moon. If we then 
assume the probability, that any material circumstance 
essential to the event has not been taken note of, and 
therefore not contained in n.n., to be so small that it 
may be neglected,' there remain only the two cases, 
that the sufficient cause is contained in n.n., or is of & 
spiritual nature. That the one or the other case must 
occur is their certainty, i.e., the sum of their probabilities 
is equal to 1 (which signifies certainty). If now the pro- 
bability tliat M is caused by n.n. = i, then the pro- 
bability that it has a mental cause = ^ ~ ^ ~ — x~' 
> It muBt always be remembetei], able fomlcuUtian dues tbe probable 
probable, but i:rrnr. which over; cuefficteat oF pro- 
' ' ' babElity poageues, become lo great 
ai to make the value of the latter illu- 
■ory. Otfaerw[ie,if theprobableerron 
IB the ntnteraent of the problem are 
cnntined within moilL'Tate timiti, the 
probable error in the remilt ii our 
eiaiuplea becomes inappreciable. 
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that evi 

always neeeBiary, tfl an omnireiei 
being, and that it u only our iguor- 
ance which maliCB possible that ud- 
cerbiint}!, which is Che [oundation 
of the calculiu of probability. Only 
when our ignorance la utterly dia- 
proportionate to the knowledge aTait- 
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the smaller _ becomes, the lajger x becomes, the more 
^^-I — approaches to 1, i.c., to certahity. The probahihty 
_ would become equal to 0, if we had the direct proof in 
our bands that M ia not caused by n.Ti. ; if, for instance, 
a case could be established where n.n. is present and M 
has not occurred. This is certainly impossible with the 
whole of n.n., since every spiritual cause must have ma- 
terial connections, but we shall often succeed iu eliminat- 
ing at least one or more of tlie circumstances n.n., and 
the fewer the number of the circumstances n.n. to bo 
regarded, which being present the event M at any time 
occurs, the easier becomes the determination of the proba- 
bility that they do not contain the sufticient cause of M. 
To make the matter clearer let us take an example. 
That brooding on the egg is the cause of the young bird 
being hatched is an observed fact The material circum- 
stances (n.n.) immediately preceding the brooding (M) 
are the existence and the constitution of the egg, the 
existence and the bodily constitution of the bird, and 
the temperature of the place where the egg lies ; further 
material circumstances are inconceivable. The probability 
ia in the highest degree small, that these circumstances 
are sufficient to cause the cheeiful and lively bird to 
abandon its custoraarj' and instinctive way of life and to 
prompt it to a wearisome brooding over its eggs ; for 
though the increased pressure of blood in the abdomen 
may produce a heightened feeling of warmth, this is not 
diminished, but increased, through the quiet sitting in 
the warm nest on the blood-hot eggs. We already see 
that the probability - is very small, and ^- — approaches 

1. If we, however, put the question the other way, viz., 
whether a case is known to us wJiere bird and eggs are 
the same and yet incubation does not take place, we are 
met by the case of birds which have made tlieir nests in 
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hot forcing-housea and liave omitted to trood, just as the 
ostrich hatches its eg'^s only in the night — in hot Nigritia 
not at all. Accordingly of the eircimiatancea «.»„ bird aud 
eggs are obviously not sufficient causes of the brooding (M), 
and there remains as the only material circumstance, wliioli 
could avail to make the cause sufficient or complete, the 
temperature of the nest No one will think it probable 
that the lower temperature is the direct occasion of the 
incubation, consequently for the particular event the 
existence of a spiritual cause, through which alone the 
ascertained influence of temperature on the event can be 
thought to be brought abnut, becomes as good as certaui, 
although at the same time the question of the precise 
nature of this spiritual cause still remains open. 

The estimation of the probability is not always as easy 
as in this instance, and very rarely when M is simple will 
it approach so near to certainty. In Ueu thereof we are 
usually helped by the circumstance that M, the observed ■ 
cause of Z, for tlie most part is not simple, but consists 
of different independent' events, I\_ Pj^ P,^ F^^ &c. If we 
now, again, in tlie first instance, leave on one side the 
question whether all the essential material circumstances 
have been taken into account, we have to ascertain: 

The probability. 



.. r. =i 

Pi 
1 Toasoertaiu the actual indcpea- application, however, does n<it hire 
dence of tile eo-opcrating conditionB concern un, whore we are only doal- 
in anr given cose may often be very ing with the cBtabliBbment a! thu 
difficull, and a miin nonrce of error, foniial siile of thu puipouTe thon^>ht- 
This material difficulty in practical iiruceiw. 
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Hence the probability, that M has its eufficient cause 

in n.n. — : for M is the smn of the evente 

P,, Pj, Pj, P^ ; consequently, if M is to be produced by 
«.»,. both Pj, and P^, also P,,, P^, viust at the same time 
be produced by n.n. This probability is, however, the 
product of the several probabilitiss. (If, cy., ou tlie first 
throw of a die, the probability of throwing 2 = -;;, on the 
second likewise = g, the probability of throwing 2 with 
both dice at once = s ■ jj.) Consequently, the probability 
that M is not sufficiently accounted for by n.n., that it 
accordingly still requires a spiritual cause 

= 1 - 1 ^ F'P'PoPt - 1 

PiPtPtP* PiPiPtp* 

Here, tiitin, p, p,j p^ p^ is what x was before, and it 
appears from this that pi^ p^^ Ps_ and p^ only need to be 
individually a liltle greater than ■!/ 2 — I'lSO, conse- 
quently — . — , —1 and — each a little less than 0'84, 



Pi Pt P* 



Pt 



for Pi Pt Ps pi as product of the four factors to become 
greater than 3, and ^ ^/^i** ~ — greater than g. In 
other words, if, for the several events P„ Pj, Pj, P^, the 
probability of a spiritual cause I 1 - -, && 1 ia only 

small (< O'lfl), yet for their sura M its value rises 
09 the number of distinct events which go to make 
up M becomes lai^er. J^.ff-, let the probability of 
a spiritual cause be for each on the average only -= = 



quently 



, then 



Pi 



1, - 1 _ J. 

Pi~ Pi ~ Pt 

=. 0-4096 and 1 - 



0-8, conse- 
= 0-5904, 



PiPiPtPt PiPtPiP* 

8 very respectable probability of about i. One easily 
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sees that those parts of M, which undoubtedly result merely 
from n.n., are self-eliminated from the calculation, since 
their probability enters as 1 uito the product of the rest, 
\.e., leaves it unchanged. 

Let us consider an example of this case also. As 
cause of vision (Z) a multitude (M) of conditions (Pi, P., 
P„ P4) have been observed, the most important of which 
are the following: — (i.) Special bundles of nerves issue 
from the brain, which are of such a nature that each 
stimulus affecting them is perceived in the brain as a 
sensation of light; {2.) They terminate in a peculiarly 
formed very sensitive nervous tissue (retina) ; (3.) Be- 
fore the latter is placed a camera-obscura ; (4.) The focal 
distance of this camera is in general adapted to the indices 
of refraction from air into the ocular humours (except in 
the case of aquatic animals) ; (5.) Ky means of various 
contractions the focal distance is capable of being changed 
for longsighted peisons from a few inches to infinity ; (6.) 
The quantity of light to be admitted is regulated by the 
contraction and dilatation of the iris, whereby an addi- 
tional aid to clear vision is aiTorded by the cutting off 
of the peripheral rays ; (7.) The segments of the rods 
or cones continuous with the nerve -en dings form a 
mosaic, so contrived, that each segment changes light- 
waves of definite wave-lengths (colour) into stationary 
waves, and thus produces in the appropriate primitiva 
nerve-Bbre the physiological col our- vibrations ; (8.) Bi- 
nocular vision conditions the perception of solidity and 
reveals the third dimension of space ; (9.) The two eyes 
may l>e simultaneously moved by means of special nerve- 
bundles and muscles, but only in the same dii-ection, 
thus un symmetrically in reference to the muscles; (10.) 
The clearness of the visual pictures increasing from 
periphery to centre prevents the otherwise unavoidable 
distraction of the attention; (il.) The reflex turning of 
the visual axis to the brightest point of tlie field of vision 
facilitates education by the medium of sigiit and the for- 
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matiga of tlie ideas of space ; (12.) The constant flow of 
tears keeps the surface of the comea transparsnt and re- 
moves the dust ; (13.) The secluded positioa in the bony 
socket, the lids which close reflectorially on the approach 
of danger, the eyelashes and eyebrows, protect the organ 
from being rendered useless by external influences. 

All these thirteen conditions are necessary for the 
existence and maintenance of normal vision ; they are all 
there at the birth of the child, although the occasion for 
their exercise has not yet been afl'orded ; the ciicum- 
stances preceding and accompanying their origin {n.n.) are 
accordingly to be sought in procreation and the life of 
the fcetus. The physiologists, however, it may safely be 
said, will never succeed, with the least show of probability, 
in exhibiting the sufficient cause for the origin of all these 
conditions in the blastoderm of the fertilised ovum and 
the material fluids which supply it : one cannot see why 
the child should not develop even without optic nerve or 
without eye at ail. Suppose now, however, that we fell 
back upon our ignorance, although that is a bad ground 
for positive probabilities, and B.ssumed a tolerably high 
probability for the development of auy of the thirteen 
conditions from the material conditions of embryonic life, 
say ^ (a probability which bat a small portion of our 
most certain knowledge possesses), still the probability 
that all these conditions follow from the material rela- 
tions of the embryonic life is only 09" ^ 0254, The 
probability, therefore, of a spiritual cause being required for 
the sum of conditions — 0746, i.e., almost £. In truth, 
however, the several probabilities perhaps = 0-25, or at the 
mostOo.and accordingly the probability of a spiritual cause 
for the whole - 0-9999980 or 099088. i.e., certainty. 

We have just seen, how from material events we may 
mnclude to the co-operation 0/ ^irUual causes, taUhout the 
latter being open to immediate inspeclvm. From this to 
the recognition of final causes there is but one step. 
A spiritoal cavM for material events can only connist of 
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spiritual activity ; and, moreover, where the spirit has to ■ 
work outwardly. Will must be present, and the idea of 
■what the Will wills cannot be wanting, as ia more fully 
discussed in Chap, iv, A. The spiritual cause ia thua 
J Will in union with Idea, the idea namely of the material 
event which is to be brought about (M). We assume 
here, for the sake of brevity, that M proceeds directly 
from a spiritual cause, which is by no means necessary. 
Let ua ask further, what can be the cause of M being 
iL-iUed ? Here the causal chain is at once broken, if we 
do not adopt the simple natural hypothesis, the willing 
of Z. Now, it is obvious that Z cannot influence tha 
event as real existence, but only iJealiter, i.e., as mental 
object, according to the axiom that the cause must be 
prior to the effect That, however, willing-of-Z is a suffi- 
cient motive for willing*of-M is likewise a self-evident 
proposition, for whoever wishes to produce tlie effect must 
also will to produce the cause. To be sure on tliis hypo- 
thesis we only obtain a genuine explanation, if the wilUng- 
of-Z is in itself more comprehensible to us than the willing- 
of-M. The sufficient motive of the willing-of-Z must then 
lie eitlierin the realisation of Z, or in a willing of Zj, which 
Z, follows on Z as its efTect ; a consideration admitting of 
indefinite repetition. The more evident is the last motive 
at which we atop, the more probable does it become that 
the willing-of-Z is cause of the wUling-of-M.— It is easy 
to see that this is, in point of fact, the course of our 
speculation with regard to natural ends. We have seen, 
for example, that the bird broods because it wilis to 
brood. We must either be aatisiied with this ban-en 
result and forego all explanation, or we must ask why 
is brooding willed ? Answer : because the development 
and hatching of the young bird is willed. We are still 
in the same plight; we therefore inquire further, why ia 
the development of tha young bird willed ? Answer : 
Itecaiise propagation is willed ; and this, because the con- 
tinued duration of the species, despite the shortness of 
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the individual life, is willed ; and here we get a motive 

which may proviBionally satisfy us. We ore accoKlingly 
entitled to aBsmne, that llie willing of the development 
of the young bird is the cause (no matter whether direct 
or indirect) of the willing of the brooding, i.e., that the 
former is aimed at through the mean of brooding. (The 
point is not, whether the bird is conscious of this aim 
or not, although the supposition would be absurd in the 
case of a young bird bred in seclusion, for wlience 
could it have derived the conscious knowledge of the 
effect of incubation t) Certainly there always remains 
tUe possibility that an immaterial cause is at the bottom 
of the event M, without its being motived by the will 
to produce Z ; consequently the probability that Z is 
purpoxd will bo a product of the probability that M 

has a spiritual cause (l - -), and of the probability 

that this spiritual cause has the willing of Z for its cause 

-; the product fl — )- must, however, of course be 

smaller tlian either of the factors, since every pro- 
bahility is less than 1. Here, too, tlie probahility 
may be considerably increased, if the several conditions 
(Pi, P^ P3, P,), of" which M is usually compounded, he 
taken into account. The probability that Z ia aimed 
at by means of F^ is, according to the foregoing, 

(1 - — )- , if -is the probability that the immaterial cause 
has for its cause the vnlling of Z: accordingly the proba- 
bility that P, lins not Z in view = I-(l--)- Con- 

•' _ ^ p/ Si- 

sequently the probability that neither Pj, nor I'j, rtor Pg, 
nor P4 has Z for end, i.e., that Z is in nowise aimed at 
through M — the product of the several probabilities 

-[i-(i- '-)-'] [.-(1- i)-'][fc 

1..). V J,,/ 5, 
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Consequently tlie probability that M in any part thereof has 
Z for its end, i.e., the probability that Z is at all an end with 
respect to M, is equal t© the coaplenient of this quantity 
in respect of 1, = 1-} (l-(l_i^i, i,i, &c., are 

genuine fractions, just as — . — . &c., consequently also 
l-l,aiid(l-i)l.aiidl-(l- 1)J, 

and 30 on, consequently also their product. 

Hence it follows, that this product becomes smaller the 
larger the quantity n becomes ; for if n increases to 1 the 
newly-introduced factor is 



1.(1- 



p.i + 



This factor, like the product, is a genuine fraction, there- 
fore the product of both must be a genuine fraction, which 
is smaller than either of the two factors, q. e. d. — From the 
circumstance that n increasing ) ( becomes smaller, it 

follows that n increasing 1 — ) ( becomes larger ; ac- 
cordingly this probability also grows witii the number of . 
conditions of which M is compounded. Let 

(1-1)1,(1-1) l,i.e. 
^ Ih ' <i, ^ Pi' 9i 

be on the average — \, i.e., let the probability, that each 
of the conditions of 2 taken singly has this particular 
end in view, be on the average = ^, consequently very 

improbable. Then 1 - f 1 — —J— is on the average = ^; 



this raised merely to the fomth power gives 
quently 
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i.e., there results on the whole a very fair probahility, for 
any one, who ahoiild bet 3 to I on the existence of Design, 
■would still win. The application to the example of vision 
is obvious. 

We learn from the above, that those effects in particular 
can safely be regarded as ends, which need for their pro- 
duction a considerable number of causes, each of which has 
a certain probability of being means to the particular end. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that just the most general pheno- 
mena of Xature have always been most widely admitted to 
be ends. For example, the existence and continuance of 
organic nature as end of its own arrangements, as well as 
of those of inorganic nature. It is precisely here that an 
infinite number of causes co-operate to secure one grand 
result, the continuance of organisms. So far as these 
causes lie in the orj^anisms themselves, they are divisible 
into those whicli conduce to the maintenance of the indi- 
vidual, and those wliich subserve the preservation of the 
Bpecies, Both of these points have seldom wanted recog- 
uition as natural ends. If we now call such an end 
cognised with the greatest possible certainty 2, we know 
that none of its many causes can be wanting, if it is to 
be attained ; thus, e.ff., not M. Kow since I know that 
l»Dth Z and M were willed and imagined If/ore their real 
existence, and I see that among others the external cause 
M, is requisite for the occurrence of M, the assumption, 
that M|, too, was willed and imagined be/are its real exist- 
ence, obtains a certain probability through this regressive 
inference. Whether, namely, M be realised through the 
immediate action of a spiritual cause, or indirectly in that 
it follows from material causes, of which a few or several 
are spiritually caused, in both cases M, may be willed and 
represented before its real existence as means to the end 
M. In the latter case this is perfectly clear, hut also in 
the former case the immediate interweaving of a spiritual 
cause in the realisation of M does not preclude the mate- 
rial causes of M, and therefore of M,, springing in latter 
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or smaller part, from spiritual causes, which had M aud Z 
for their ends. In organic nature this is even the normal 
state of the case. The result of this reasoning in any 
ease is a certain probability that M, is also aimed at, and 
although it may not be in itself great, still it is always a 
strengthening of the directly obtained degree of probability 
which is not to be despised, since all later links in the 
chain have the benefit of this probability by its repetition 
at every stage. 

From these considerations it is evident that the ways, 
in which ends are perceived in Nature, are multifariously 
combined. No claim is set up for the application of 
such calculations in practice, but they serve to clear up 
the principles which more or less unconsciously regulate 
the logical procedure of every one who correctly reflects 
on this subject, and who docs not dogmatise thereon 
from the lofty heights of some d priori system. The 
examples adduced in this chapter are not intended to 
serve as a proof of the truth of Teleology, but only for 
the elucidation and illustration of the abstract exposi- 
tions, which likewise will assuredly convert no opponent 
to the hypothesis of ends in Nature, for only examples 
en masse can do that ; but perhaps they will lead some, 
who thought themselves to have outgrown the belief In 
Turpose as manifested in Nature, to weigh alleged in- 
stances thereof more carefully and impartially; and no 
other than this, viz., as a preparation for Section A. of 
our inquiry, was the design of the present chapter. 



A. 

THE MANIFESTATION OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 

IN BODILY LIFE. 

" The Materialists endeaTour to show that cdl^ even mental pheno- 
menal are phytical : and rightly ; only they do not see that, on the 
other hand, everything physical ia at th€ $ame time metaphyticaL" — 

BCHOPKNHAUEB. 



THE DSC0N3CI0C3 WILL IN THE INDEPENDENT FDKCTIONS 
OF THE SPINAL COBD AND GANGLIA. 



TlIE time has gone by when t!ie animals were con- 
traated with the free man as locomotive machines, as 
soulless automata. Deeper insight into the life of animals, 
strenuous effort to understand their language and the 
motives of their actions, has shown that with respect to 
mental capacity man difTers from the brutes in degree 
and not in kind, just as the hrutes differ among them- 
selves; that in virtue of this higher capacity he has 
created a more perfect form of speech, and thereby has 
gained in the course of generations that perfectibility 
which is wanting to the brutes, owing to their imperfect 
means of comniiuiication. We accordingly know now, 
that we cannot compare the educated man of to-day 
with the animals, without being unjust to the latter, but 
only the peoples which are but little removed from the 
state in which they were fashioned by the hand of Nature ; 
for we know tliat even our own race, privileged as it 
now is by higher aptitudes, was once what these still 
are, and that our present higher qualities of brain and 
mind have been only gradually attained through the law 
of hereditary transmission of acquired power. Thus the 
animal kingdom is jiresented to us as a finished scale of 
being, with pervading analogies. Tlie fundamental spiri- 
tual faculties must be essentially the same in all, and 
what in the higher members nppeai to be new faculties 
lire only secondarj- powers, which have been developed 
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in certiun directions by the higher culture of common 
elementary capacities. Tn all beings these fundamental 
or primitive activities of the mind are willing and think- 
ing ; for feeling (as I shall show in Chap. iii.B) may, with 
the help of the Unconscious, be developed from these 
two. 

We shall speak in this chapter only of the Will. It 
ia scarcely to be doubted, that what we regard aa imme- 
diate cause of our action and call Will is to be found in 
the coHsciousness of animals as causal moment of their 
action, and must also be called AVill, if we cease to give our- 
selves airs of superiority by employing different names for 
the very same things (as devouring, swilling, littering, for 
eating, drinking, child-bearing). The dog vnll not separate 
Crora its master ; it wills to save the child which has fallen 
into the water from the well-known death ; the bird tcill 
not let its young be injured ; the cock vHll not share his hen 
with another, &c. I know there are many people wJio think 
they elevate man, when they ascribe as much as possible 
in the life of animals, especially the lower ones, to " reflex 
action." If these persons have in their minds the ordinary 
physiological sense of the term reflex action, involuntary 
reaction on an external stimulus, it may safely be said 
that either they liave never observed animals, or that 
they have eyes but they see not. If however they 
extend the meaning of reflex action beyond its usual 
physiological acceptation, ttiey are assuredly right, but 
then they foi^ct: firstly, that man, too, lives and moves 
in pure reflex actions — that every act of will is a reflex 
action ; and secondly, that every reflex action is an act of 
will, as we shall show in Chap. V, 

Let ns then retain provisionally the usual narrower 
acceptation of reflex action, and speak only of such acts 
of will as are not reflexes in this sense, ie., are not in- 
voluntary reactions of the organism on external stimuli. 
There are two njftrks in particular whereby volition may 
be distinguished from reflex actions : firstly, emotion, and 
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secondly, consistency in carrying out an intention. Keflex 
actions are mechanical and passionless ; but one need not 
be skilled in the art of physiognomies to clearly perceive 
the presence of an emotion even in the brutes. It is 
well known that several species of ants wage war with one 
another, one state subjugating and enslaving the citizens 
of another state, in order to obtain labourers for its opera- 
tions. These wars are waged by a waiTior caste, whose 
members are larger and stronger, and provided with more 
powerful nippers. It is only necessary to have once wit- 
nessed this army knocking at the hostile edifice, to have 
seen the workers withdraw and the warriors come out to 
do battle, with wliat bitterness the fight is carried on, 
and how, after an unsuccessful contest, the constructors 
of the building surrender themselves captive, to have no 
longer any doubt that this premeditated raid shows a 
very decided will, and is something altogether different 
from reflex action. The like is the cose with the swarms 
of robber- bee 3, 

lieflex action disappears and reappears with the ex- , 
temal stimulus, but it cannot form a purpose, which it 
pursues under changed external circumstances witli ap- 
propriate change of means. £.gi., when a decapitated frog, 
having remained quiet a loug time after the operation, 
suddenly begins to make natatory movements or to hop 
away, one might be inclined to look upon this aa mere 
physiulogical reflex action, as result of the irritation of 
the terminations of the divided nerve by the air. But 
when the frog in various experiments, the cutaneous 
irritation and the part affected being the same, overcomes 
different obstacles in a different way, but equally Euited 
to the purpose; when, liaving taken & fixed direction, 
and being turned therefrom, it tries with rare obstinacy 
constantly to regain it; when it creeiJS away under a 
cupboard or into other odd comers, manifestly to seek 
protection from its persecutors, — there is unmistakabli: 
evidence of nou-reflectorial acta of will, Regarding which 
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even tlia physiologist Goltz justly concludes from his 
careful experiments, tliat there is no avoiding the assump- 
tion of an intelL'gence not confined to the cerebrum, but 
astricted to various central organs for the exercise of 
different functions (e.g., to the corpora quadiigemina for 
the maintenance of equilibrium). 

Frotn this example of the decapitated frog and the voli- 
tion of all invertebrate animals (e.ff., insects) it follows that 
MO brain at all is requisite for the exercise of will. Since 
in the invertebrata the (Esophageal ganglia take the place 
of the brain, we must assume that these also suffice for 
the act of will, and in the above-mentioned frog cere- 
bellum and spinal cord must have supplied the place of 
the cerebrum. But we cannot confine the will of inver- 
tebrate animals to the (Esophageal ganglia ; for when the 
anterior part of one bisected insect continues tlie act 
of devouring, and the posterior part of another tlie act 
of propagation, when praying crickets with their beads 
cut off even seek their females for days, find them and 
copulate, just as if they were unscathed, it is tolerably 
clear that the will to devour has been an act of the 
oesophageal ring, but the will to propagate, in these cases 
at least, an act of other ganglia of the trunk. The like 
independence of the will iu the different ganglia of one 
and the same animal is observed, when the two halves of 
a divided earwig, or of an Australian ant, turn against 
one another, and, under the unmistakable infiuence of the 
passion of anger and lust of fighting, contend furiously 
with their antenna; till exhaustion or death ensues, But 
we must not limit the activity of the will even to gan- 
glia ; for WG find voluntary action even in animals of a 
very low type, where the microscope of the anatomist 
has discovered no trace either of musculnr fibrin or of 
nerves, but only the fibroin of Mulder (now called pro- 
toplasm). Here probably the semiauid slimy substance 
of the animal, as in the first stages of embryonic de- 
velopment, fulfils is an inferior manner those conditions 
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to which the nerve substance owes its irritability, and 
special fitness as an instrument of the will, viz., the easy 
mobility and polarisability of the molecules. Let any 
one take a glass of water contaiuing a polype, and 
place it in such a position that a part of the water is 
illuminated by the sun ; the polype will instantly propel 
itself out of the dark towards the illuminated part of the 
water. If now a living inlusorion be placed therein and "^ 
it approaches within a few lines of the polype, the latter 
perceives it — God only knows how — and prodncea a whirl- 
pool with its arms, in order to draw it within its grasp. 
On the other hand, should & dead infasorion, a small 
vegetable organism, or a particle of dust, approach quite 
as close, it does not trouble itself at all about it. The 
polype then perceives the animalcule to be living, draws 
therefrom the inference that it is fit for food, and adopts 
means to bring it within reach of its mouth. Not seldom 
also one may see two polypes in hitter conflict over a 
prize. No one will venture to call a will guided by a 
sense-perception so fine and so clearly manifested phy- 
siological reflection in the ordinary sense of the term, 
otherwise we should have to term it reflex action when 
the gardener bends the bough of a tree to reach its fruit. 
Accordingly, when we see acts of will in animals destitute 
of nerves, we can certainly not hesitate to recognise the 
same in ganglia. 

Tliis result is also suggested by comparative anatomy, 
which teaches that the brain is an aggregation of ganglia 
connected with nerve-fibres, and that the spinal cord in 
its central grey matter is likewise a series of ganglia 
which have coalesced. The Articulata are the first to 
show a weak analogue of the brain in the form of two 
Dodules connected by the oesophageal ring and also of 
the spinal cord in the so-called ventral cord, the 
latter containing ganglia united by fibres, each of 
which answers to a segment and pair of legs. Ac- 
cordingly physiologists assume as many independent 
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centres in the spinal cord as there are pairs of spinal 
nerves issuing therefrom. AmoDg the Vertebrata there are 
fishes, whose brain and spinal cord consist of a number 
of ganglia, which lie in a row behind one another. The 
ooraposition of a central organ from seTcral ganglia is 
positively confirraed by the metamorphosis of insects, 
when certain ganglia, which are separate in the larva 
state, appear consolidated at a more advanced stage of 
development. 

These facts may suffice to prove the essential resem- 
blance of brain and ganglia, brain-will and ganglia-will. 
But now, if the ganglia of lower animals have their inde- 
pendent wills, if the spinal cord of a decapitated frog 
has its will, wliy should not the so much more highly 
organised ganglia and spinal cord of the higher animals 
and of man also have their will ? If in insects tlie 
will to devour lies in anterior, the will to procreate in 
posterior ganglia, why in man should not such a division 
of labour be likewise provided for his will? Or is it 
conceivable that the same natural phenomenon should in 
the less perfect form exhibit effects which are entirely 
wanting in the more perfect form ? Or must we suppose 
that in man the conduction is so good, that every gan- 
glionic volition is immediately transmitted to the brain 
and appears in consciousness undistinguishable from the 
volition generated in the brain ? This may, perhaps, 
be true to a certain extent for the upper parts of the 
spinal cord, certaitily not for all the rest, since the 
clianiiels of sensation from the hypogastric plexus are 
almost imperceptible. No other course is left open, then, 
■but to ascribe independent Mills to the human ganglia and 
spinal cord, the manifestations of which it only remains 
empirically to prove. That in the case of higher animals 
the muscular movements which effect external actions are 
more and more under the control of the cerebellum, and 
consequently centralised, is well known. Facts, there- 
fore, will not be forthcoming here to any grout extent ; 
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sod this is doubtless the reason why liitLerto tlie iitde- 
pendeDce of the ganglionic system in liigber Boimals liae 
been bo little recogniaed by phyBiulogists, although de- 
fended by the most recent investigators. Those volun- 
tary acts, ou the contrary, which are actually to be 
ascribod to the ganglia, ha\'e been usually rejjarded as 
retlex actions, whose stimuli are said to exist iu tho 
or,;;imism itself, which stimuli accordingly were arbitrarily 
assumed when they were not asaignable. In part these 
assumptiuns may be justified; tbey then belong to the 
chapter tm Betlex Actions. It is not a large part, hoW' 
ever, in any case, and, moreover, it cannot do any harm, 
to consider here even those wluch are ruttex actions 
proper from the point of view of the Will, since it will 
be hereafter proved that every reflex action contains an ^ 
unconscious Will. 

The independent movements effected by the sym- 
pathetic nervous system, i.e.. without the co-operation of 
brain and spinal cord, are : ( i .) The beating of tiie heart ; 
(2.) the movements of the stomach and the intestines; (3.) 
Uie tonic contractions of the lower part of the alimentary 
canal nnd muscular coats of the arteries; (4.) an important 
part of the processes of organic life, ao far as they depend 
on nervous action. The intermittent type of movement 
is shown iu the beating of the heart, tone of the arteries, 
and movements of the intestines ; and the persistent move- 
ments are illustrated by the other processes. The beating of 
the heart, as may be seen iu an exposed frog's heart, begins 
with the contraction of the venio cavie ; the contraction of 
the auricles follows, then that of the ventricles, and finally 
that of the bulbus aorL£. In an excised frog's heart 
sprinkled with salt water the cardiac gnnglia continue to 
perform their function of stimulating the heart to beat 
for hours together. In the case of the intestines the 
movement begins at the lower part of the ctsoplmgus, and 
progresses vermieularly from above downwards, one wave 
hardly conipteting its course before the next begins. Hav» 
vol. I. ' £ 
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not tliese movements of the lutestinea the most surprising 
resemblance to the creeping of a worm, with the simple 
difference tliat the worm propels itself forward on its sup- 
port, whilst here the worm is fastened, and the (inner) 
support, the masses of food and the fjccea are pushed 
forward? Should the one be called Will and not the 
other ! The " tone " is a slight tnuscular contraction, 
which is ceaselessly exhiiiited by all muscles during life, 
even in sleep or swoon. In the case of muscles subser- 
vient to volition (the curebral will), it is maintained by the 
spinal cord, and there is only no movement of the limbs, 
because the actions of the opposing muscles (antagonists) 
nentralise one another. Where, therefore, there are no 
opposing muscles (as, «.j., in the circular sphincters), the 
contraction is clearly manifested, and can only be over- 
come by strong pressure of the fteces, Tbc tone of the 
intestines, arteries, and veins depends on the sympathetic 
systeni, and the latter is absolutely necessary for the cir- 
culation of the blood. Lastly, aa concerns secretion and 
nutrition, these can be influenced by the nerves, partly 
by means of dilatation and contraction of the capillary 
vessels, partly by tension and relaxation of the membranes 
concerned in osmosis, partly through the setting up of 
chemical, electrical, and thermal currenta. All these 
functions are carried on exclusively by subordinate ganglia 
through the agency of the sympathetic fibres found in all 
nerve-trunks, which are chiefly distinguishable from the 
Ecnaory and motor fibres by the absence of a medullary 
sheath. 

Tlie surest proofs of tlie independence of the ganglionic 
system are derived from Bidder's experiments on frogs. 
The spinal eoni having been completely destroyed, the 
animals lived often six, sometimes ten weeks (with gra- 
dually slackening heart-beat). On destruction of the 
brain and spina! cord, the medulla oblongata alone being 
spared (for breathing), they lived six days; when this 
also was destroyed, the beating of the heart and circulation 
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of the Llood could be still observed even on the second 
day. The frogs whose medulla oblongata had beeu pre- 
served ate and digested their worms after six-and-twenty 
days, whilst micturition took place regularly. 

Besides the above-mentioned tone of the voluntary 
muscles, the spinal cord (including the medulla oblongata) 
regulates all involuntary movements of the voluntary 
muscles (reflex movements, see Chap. V.) and the respi- 
ratory movements. The latter have their central organ 
in the medulla oblongata; and not merely a large number 
of the spinal nerves, but also the N. phrenicus, accessoniis, 
Wiltisii, vagus, and faeialis, co-operate in the production 
of these highly complicated movements. Although the 
cerebral will is able for a short time to strengthen or to 
suppress the respiratory movements, it can never entirely 
abolish them, since, after a little pause, the will of the - 
spinal cord regains the upper hand. 

The independence of the spinal cord on the brain is 
likewise proved by many beautiful physiological experi- 
ments. A hen, from which Fiourens had removed the 
entire cerebrum, sat indeed motionless as a rule; but on 
going to sleep it tucked its liead under its wings; on 
waking, it shook itself and preened its feathers. When 
pushed, it ran forward in a straight line ; when thrown 
into the air, it flew. It did not eat spontaneously, hut 
only swallowed the food thrust into its bill. Voit re- 
peated these experiments with pigeons. They first foil 
into a deep sleep, from which they only awoke after a 
few weeks; tlien, however, they flew and moved of their 
own accord, and comported themselves in such a manner 
as to leave no doubt of the existence of their sensations ; 
only intelligence was lacking, ami they did not spontane- 
ously take food. Thus a pigeon, having thrust its benk 
against a susjicndcd wooden pendulum, caused it to swing 
for upwards of an hour till Voit's return, so that the pen- 
dent spool over and over again struck its beak. On the 
other band, such a brainless pigeon endeavours to evade a 
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hand trying to grasp it, to carefully avoid obstacles in its 
Ilight, and can settle cleverly on narrow supports. Eabbits 
and guinea-piga, whose cerebrum has buen removed, run 
freely about after the operation ; the behaviour of a de- 
capitated frog has been already mentioned. All these 
movements, as the preening of its feathers by the hen 
the leaping of rabbits and frogs, take place without 
noticeable external stimulus, and are so like the same 
movements in uninjured animals that it is 'impossible to 
assume a difference in the underlying principle in the two 
t-.x-ie? : in the one case oa in the other, there is a mauif'?s- 
tation of will. Now we know that the higher animal con- 
sciousness is conditional on the integrity of ihe cerebrum 
(see Chap. ii. C), and when tliis is destroyed, it is said 
these animals are without consciousness, and accordingly 
. act and will unconsciously. But the cerebral conscious- 
ness is by no means the sole, but merely the highest con- 
sciousness of the animal, the only one which in higher 
animals and in man attains to self- consciousness, to the 
ei/o, therefore also the only one which I can call mi/ 
consciousness. That, however, the subordinate nerve- 
centres must also have a consciousness, if of a vaguer 
description, plainly follows from the continuity of the 
animal series, and a comparison of the ganglionic con- 
sciousness of the Invertebrata with that of the independent 
ganglia and central parts of the spinal cord of the higher 
animals. 

It is beyond a doubt that a mammal deprived of its 
brain is always capable of clearer feeling than an uninjured 
insect, because the consciousness of its spinal cord stands 
in any case higher than that of the ganglia of the insect. 
Accordingly this will, which gives evidence of itself in 
the independent functions of the spinal cord and the 
ganglia, is by no means to he at once declared to be iu 
itself unconscious; we uijst rather provisionally assume 
that for the nen-e-centres from which it proceeds it 
certainly may become more or less clearly conscious. On 
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the other hand, i 



1, compared with the ceruhral cotisciuusuut>s 
which a niau exclasively recognises as kh consciousness, 
it is c«rtfiinly uncODScioit;, mid it ia accordingly shown , 
that then oriMa in lu an v.aconscioits will, since these 
nerve-centres are all contained in our corporeal orgaiiisni. 
therefore in lU. 

It seems requisite to add, in conclusion, a remark witli 
respect to the sense in which the word Will is here taken. 
We started with understanding by this word a conscioua 
intention, which is the ordinary stgnitication. We have 
found, however, in the course of our investigation, that in ii 
single individual, but in different nerve-centres, there may 
exist conaciousnesses and wills more or less independent of 
one another, each of which can at the tnosl be conscious for 
the nerve-centre through which it is expressed. lu say- 
ing this, the usual limited meaning of Will ia necessarily 
abandoned ; for I must now recognise another will in vif. 
than that which has been exerted through my brain, and 
has thereby become conscious to tm. After these limita- 
tions of meaning have fallen away, we can no longer avoid 
understanding by Will the immanent cause of every 
movement in animals, which is not produced reflectorioHy. 
ITiia may also be taken aa the sole characteristic and in- 
fallible mark of tlie will of which we are conscious, that it 
is a cause of preconceived action. It is now seen, that 
it is somewhat nceidentul to the ii-ill, whether it passes 
through the cerebral consciousness or not; its essence 
remains thereby unaffected. What then in the present 
work is denoted by the word " Will " is no other thau the 
same essential principle in both cases. If, however, it is 
particularly desired to distinguish the two kinds of will, for 
conscious will language already offers a term exactly cover- 
ing this conception — Freewill — whilst the word Will must 
be retained for the general principle. Will, we know, is the 
resultant of all contemporaneous desires; if this struggle 
of desire is consciously waged, it appears as choice of tiie 
result, or freewill, wl.i'st the origin of tbe unconscious will 
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is witlidrawn from consciousness, consequently even thaj 
scinblauce of ctioice among desires caiinot here occm 
One sees from the existence of this term Freewill, tLafefl 
the idea of a more general will with non-selected contenK'^ 
or nini, whose actions tlma appear to consciousness i 
as free, but as inward compulsion, has long been in thai 
popular con scions nesa. 

I do not merely rely upon the precedent of SchopeaJ 
liauer and the wide-spread acceptance (even abroad) that ' 
this use of tbe word Will has already found, but upon the 
fact, that no other word in {general use in the Teutonic lan- 
guages is more appropriate to designate the broad principle 
which is treated of in the present and following chapter. 
"Desire" is volition atill incomplete, in the making, as 
it were, one-sided as not having yet stood the test of 
resisting other d&^ires. It is only an unfinished product 
of the psychological laboratory of Volition, not the final 
collective expression of the activity of the whole indi- 
vidual (be it of higher or of lower order). It is only a i 
component of the will, which, in consequence of being \ 
paralysed by other opposite desires, may be condemned to 
remain velleity. If "desiring" cannot be substituted for 
"willing," still less can " Impulse ;" since it not only suffers 
from the same one-sidedneas and limitation as desire, but 
does not even include the notion of actuality. It rather 
only represents the latent disposition to certain one-sided 
tendencies to action, which, if they become actual in 
consequence of some motive, are no longer called impulse 
but desire. Every impulse thus denotes a definite aspect, 
not of volition, hut of the character, i.e., the tendency of the 
latter to react on certain classes of motives with desires 
of a fixed direction {e.g., sexual impulse, migratory impulse, 
acquisitive impulse, &c ; cf. the phrenological " instincts " 
or " primitive faculties "). As speci fie predispositions the 
impulses rightly stand for inner springs of action, just 
as motives represent the outer ones. Impulse then, as 
such, has necessarily a definite concrete content, which is 
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conditioned by the physical predispositions of the general 
bodily constitution ami the molecular constitution of the 
central nervous syatem. Will, ou the other hand, as uni- 
versal formal principle of movement and change, stands 
altogetlier bek'nid the concrete dispositions, which, when 
conceived as informed by the will, are called impulses, 
and is realised in the resulting volition, whicli receives its 
particular content through the psychological mechanism of 
motives, impulses, and desires (cf. Chap. iv. B.) Although 
in the lower animals and in the subordinate central ot^ans 
of man this mechanism is simple in comparison with that 
of the human brain, it 13 none the less present, and easily 
reveals itself in reflex movements. Even in the case of 
the independent functions of the spinal cord and gangh'a 
the inherited innate material predisposition of the medulla 
oblongata to effect tiie respiratory movements may very 
well be called a "respiratory impulse," if only it he not 
forgotten that behind this material arrangement stands 
the principle of the will, without which it could as little 
be functional as, say, the innate cerebral disposition for 
compassion, and that the exercise of the respiratory move- 
ments themselves is an actual loilUjif/, whose direction 
and content is conditioned by such predisposition. 
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WCOKSCIOUS IDEATION IN THE EXECUTION OP 
VOLUNTARY MOVEMENT. 

I WILL to lift my little finger, and the finger is lifted. 
Does, then, my will directly move my finger ? No ; for 
if the brachial nerve be divided the will cannot move 
it. Experience teaches that for every movement there is 
only one part, namely, the central ending of the nerve- 
fibres concerned, which is able to carry into effect the 
volitional impulse for this particular movement of this 
particular member. Should this one part be injured, the 
vrUl would have just as little power over the member, as 
it would have if the nervous communication between 
that place and the muscles were interrupted. The motor 
impulse itself we cannot, intensity apart, imagine to be 
different for difierent nerves ; for since the excitation in 
all motor nerves is to be looked upon as homogeneous, it 
cannot be otherwise with the excitation at the centre, 
whence the current issues ; consequently movements only 
differ in this, that the central endings of different motor 
nerves are affected by the volitional impulse, and thereby 
different muscles are constrained to contract. We may thus 
picture to ourselves the central termination of motor fibres 
in the brain as a kind of keyboard. The touch is, inten- 
sity apart, always the same ; the touched keys alone are 
different. If, then, I intend a specific movement, «.(/., the 
lifting of the little finger, wliat is required is to compel 
those muscles to contract which by their combination 
produce this movement, and for that purpose to strike 
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with the will that chord in the keyboard of the brain, the 
single keys of which set the related muscles in motion. 
T( in frftmiag the chord one or more false keys are strnck. 
there occurs a movement which does not correspond with 
the one intcntjed ; e.g., in making a slip in speaking, mis- 
writing, tripping, in the awkward haudling of children, 
Ac. It is true the number of the central endings of fibres 
in the brain is considerably smaller than that of the motor 
fibres in the nerves, provision being made through tho 
intervention of a peculiar mechanism, to be further men- 
tioned in Chap, v., for the simulta-neoiis excitation of majiy 
jwripheral fibres \iy means of one central fibre. However, 
the number of diU'erent movements within the power of 
the conscious will, consequently dirigible by the brain, is, 
by means of a. thousand liitle modifications of direction 
and combinaiion, for each single limb sufficiently large — for 
the whole body, indeed, simply immeasurable ; so that the 
probability would be infinitely small that the conscious idea 
of the lifting of the little linger should, without causal 
connection, coincide with the actual elevation. Thu mere 
meat&l representation of the lifting of the little finger 
cannot act on the central ner^-e-endings, since ibey have 
nothing to do with one another ; the mere will, however, 
•s motor impulse, would be absolutely blind, and there- 
fore the striking of the right key would be left to pure 
chance. If there were no causal connection at all, prac- 
tice could avail nothing ; for nobody finds in his congcious- 
ness an idea or a feeling of this infinite number of central 
endings. Thus, it accidentally once or twice the conscious 
idea of the lifting of the finger should coincide with the 
executed movement, experience would have nothing to 
go upon ; and on the third occasion when the man willed 
to raise his finger, the touch of the right key would bo as 
much left to chance as in the former cases. It is, then, 
clear that practice can aid the Unking of Intention and 
execution only if there bo a causal nexus between the 
two, in which case certainly the passage from one to the 
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other ia facilitated by repetition of the process. The pro- 
blem placed before us, then, is to find tlie causal nexus; 
■without it practice would be an empty word. It is, besides, 
in most cases not at all necessary, namely, in the case of 
almost all animals, which run and leap just as well at the 
first attempt as after long practice. From this it followa, 
in the second place, that all attempts at explanation are 
unsatisfactory, which intercalate such a causal link as can 
only be perceived by the accidental association of idea and 
movement. The conscious muscular feeling preceding the 
intended movement, tor example, which can only be ac- 
quired and imprinted on the memory by repetition, might 
perhaps suffice for explanation in the case of man, but not 
for the far lai^er part of natural existences, the animals, 
since before any experience of muscular feeling they exe- 
cute with marvellous accuracy the moat extensive combined 
movements agreeably to the conscious idea of the end. 
For instance, an insect just born correctly alternates its 
six legs, as if locomotion were nothing new to it, and a 
young brood of partridges, hatched by a domestic hen in 
the stable, invariably, in spite of all precautions, imme- 
diately and correctly employ the motor muscles of their 
legs to reconquer freedom for their parents, and know 
how to use their beaks for picking up and crushing any 
insect they meet with, aa if they had already performed 
the operation a hundred times. 

It might perhaps be thought that the cerebral vibra- 
tions answering to the conscious idea, " I will to lift the 
little finger," occur in that region of the brain where 
the nerves have their central terminations; this is, how- 
ever, anatomically incorrect, since the conscious ideas 
liave their seat in the cerebrum, but the motor nerve- 
endings are found in the medulla oblongata or cere- 
bellum. Just as little can a mechanical propagation of 
the vibrations of the conscious representation to the nerve- 
endings aflbrd an explanation of the touching the right 
keys. We should then be obliged to assume that the con- 
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ecious idea, " I will to move my little finger," is localised 
tlsewhere in the cerebrum than the other conscious idea, 
" I will to move my fore-finger," and that each of the places 
iu the cerebrum corresponding to a particular idea of any 
sort of movement to be executed stands, in virtue of an 
inherited mechanism, in intimate connection with the 
central ending of the motor nerves needed tor realising 
these ideas, and with that alone. The consequences oE 
this strange supposition would be stranger etill; e.g., tljc 
conscious idea, " I will to lift the five fingers of the right 
hand," would occur simvUaneovsl}j in the five places of 
the cerebrum which are appropriated to the several ideas 
of the five liftings of the fiagers; whereas one would be 
much more inclined to assume, that the ideas of willing to 
lift this or the other finger are distinguished in the material 
substratum of the brain rather by a small modification 
of the form of vibration than by definite localisation. 
Further, were it only the propagation of the molecular 
vibrations to the central endings of the motor nerves 
resuhing from such a conscious idea, which stiflited tor 
the performance of the movement, such a conscious idea 
as " I will to lift the little finger," should alu-ays call forth 
movement. With such a mechanism of fixed and isulated 
channels, not only would error be impossible, but also that 
indescribable impulse of the will would be superfiuous, 
which, as experience teaches, must first be added to that 
conscious idea before an effect takes place. Lasvly, where 
no mistake was possible, no increase of accuracy or cer- 
tainty, as result of any influence whatever, would be 
conceivable; practice also could have no mfiuence ou 
the causal link between conscious idea and executed 
movement. This consequence, however, contradicts ex- 
perience as much as the impossibility of error, and 
llierefore discredits the hypothesis of a mechanical com- 
munication. Suppose, however, there really did exist such 
a mechanism. Materialism would be obliged furtiier to 
assume that it is transmitted by inheritance, and was 
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gradually formed in our primitive ancestors by practice 
aud liabit, In this genetic theory, where a part of this 
mechanism comes into existence from time to time, the 
problem of a causal connection between conscious idea 
and execution of movement would again arise in the form 
in which we now have it— its possibility, to wit, without 
the help of an already existing mechanism for the given 
case. The theory of transmitting mechanisms would 
therefore only push our problem farther back, not solva 
it, and the solution given below wonld even then, if that 
theory were correct, be the only possible one. 

Lastly, to return once more to the ascription of the 
muscular feeling of intended movement to the memory 
of earlier cases of casual association, this explanation is 
shown to be one-sided and insufficient, not only because 
at the best it could only claim to explain the possibility 
of exercise and perfection with an already txistiri'j cansal 
connection, not the connection itself, but also because, in 
fact, iidoes not even explain that, but only pushes the problem 
oue step farther back. Before it was not clear how the 
striking of the right brain-keys by the volitional impulse is 
to be effected through the idea of the lifting of the finger; 
now it is not clear, how this result is to be brought about 
by the idea of the muscular feeling in the finger and lower 
arm, since the one has as little to do with the position of 
the motor nerve-endings in the brain as the other, yet it 
is these which have to be affected if the right event is to 
take place. Of what direct use is an idea referring to the 
finger for the selection of the point to be excited in the 
brain by the will ? That there exists an idea of the raus* 
cular feeling someli'vies, but comparatively rarely, I do not 
at all deny ; that if present it may be an important link 
in the chain terminating with movement, I just as little 
deny ; but this I do deny, that for the comprehension of 
the sought-for union anything ia gained by its intercala- 
tion.— the problem is only carried a little farther back. 
For the rest, this intercalation has the less importance, as 
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in the majority of cases where Diia muscular feeling at 
all exists prior to movement it exists unconsc-iou&ly. 

Let us once more gather up wljat we know concerning 
tbs problem, and the solution will press on us of itself. A 
will is given whose cuutent is the consoioua idea of the 
lifting of a finger, indispensable as raeana for executing 
a voluntary impulse at the fixed point P in the brain; 
required a method by which tho voluntary impulse may 
strike precisely the point 1' and no other. The mechanical 
solution of a transmission of vibrutious appeared impos- 
sible; practice before the problem was solved an empty, 
meaningless word ; the interpolation of the muscular 
feeling aa conscious causal middle term one-sided and 
no explanation. From the impossibility of a mechanical 
material solution it follows that the intennediate link 
must be of a spiritual nature ; from the decided absence 
of a sufficient couscions link it follows that the same 
must be unconscious. From the necessity of a voluntary 
impulse at the point 1' it follows that the conscious will 
to lift the finger produces an unconscious will to excite 
the point P, in order, by means of the excitation of P, 
to attain tlie object, lifting the finger; aud the content 
of the will to excite P. again, presupposes the uncon- 
scious idea of the point P (t/ Chap. iv. A.) The idea of 
the point P can, however, only consist in the idea of its 
position with reference to the other points of the brain, 
and herewith the problem is solved ip Every -^voluntary 
movement presupposes the unconscious idea of the position 
of the coiTesponding nerve-endings in the bmiu.'^ Now 
also is it comprehensible how their dexterity is innate in 
the animals, the koowledge just spoken of and the skill to 
apply it being born with them, whilst man, in consequence 
of the immature and pulpy state of liis brain at birth, only 
gradually, by long practice, succeeds in turning to good 
account his innate unconscious knowledge in accurate and 
powerful muscular innervation. It is now also intelligible 
how muscular feeling can sometimes appe.ir as the con- 
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necting link. The excitation of this muscular feeling is 
related to the lifting of the finger as means to end, in such 
a way, however, that it is one step nearer to the idea of tlie 
excitation of the point P than the idea of the lifting of the 
finger. It is thus a medium which can be interpolated, but 
is better overleaped. 

We may then regard it as established that every, even 
the slightest movement, whether due to conscious or 
unconscious intention, presupposes the unconscious idea 
of the appropriate central nerve-endings and the uncon- 
scious will to stimulate the same. We have accordingly 
made a great advance beyond the results of the first 
chapter. There (cf, pp. 68, 69) we only spoke of the 
relatively unconscious ; there the reader was only to be 
accustomed to the thought that mental processes go on 
within him (as an indivisible spiritual-corporeal organism) 
of which his consciousness (ie., his cerebral consciousness) 
does not dream; here, however, we have come across 
mental events which, if they do not attain to conscious- 
ness in the brain, cannot certainly be conscious for the 
other nerve-centres of the organism : we have thus found 
something unconscious for the entire individual. 
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Instinct is purposive action without amsciousTiess of the 
purpose. No one would call Instiuct purposive action 
accompanied by consciousness of the purpose, where 
therefore the action is a result of reflection ; just as 
little a purposeless blind action, such as the furious 
outbursts of rabid or irritated animals. I do not tliink 
that the above deflnition can be objected to by those 
who assume the existence of instinct ; but whoever thinka 
it possible to refer all actions usually called instinctive to 
conscious reflection does, in fact, deny instinct altogether, 
and ought accordingly to strike the word "instiuct" out 
of bis vocabulary. But of this later on. 

First of all, assuming the existence of instinctive actions 
in the sense of the definition, they might be explained: 
(l.) As a mere consequence of corporeal organisation ; (2.) 
as a cerebral or mental mechauisin contrived by Nature; 
(3.) as a result of unconscious mental activity. In the 
first two cases the idea of purpose lies far back ; in the 
last it immediately precedes action. In the first two an 
arrangement given once for all is used as means, and 
purpose is only once concerned in constituting tliis arrange- 
ment ; in the latter, the end is imagined in every single 
case. Let us take the three cases in order. 

Instinct is not Iko mere result 0/ bodily organisation, 
for: (a.) Imtinds are quite diffcrtni with similar bodily 
atnutures. All spiders liave Ibe same spinning apparatus, 
but one kind constructs its web radially, another ia an 
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irregular manner ; a third does not construct a web 
but lives in hollows, over the walls of which it sjii: 
closing the entrance with a door. Almost all birds have 
essentially the same organisation for building nests (beak 
and feel), and how infinitely diverse are their nests in 
form, architecture, mode of fastening (standing, clinging, 
hanging), locality (caves, holes, comers, forked branchea„ 
shrubs, the ground), and excellence, how different oftett'; 
in the species of the same genua, e.^., Pants (dtmouse)^ 
Several birds do not build neata at all. Most birds with 
webbed feet swim, but some, not, e.g., upland geese, which 
seldom or never enter the water, or the frigate-bird, which 
ia always hovering in tbe air, and which no one except 
Audubon has ever seen ali^'ht on tlie surface of the seiL 
Just as little do the different varieties of the song of 
birds depend on the difference in their vocal organs, or 
the peculiar architecture of bees and ants on their bodily 
organisation; in all theae cases the organisation only capa- 
citates for singing or building in general, but has nothing 
to do with the mode of execution. Sexual selection, 
likewise, has nothing to do with organisation, since the 
disposition of the se.fual organs in any animal would be 
AS well adapted for the members of numberless foreign 
species as for an individual of its own species. The nur- 
ture, protection, and training of the young can still less be 
considered dependent on the bodily structure. The same 
may be said of the ]>lace where the insect lays its eggs, or 
the selection of the spawn of their own kind on which the 
male fish discharge their seed. The rabbit burrows, but not 
the hare with similar orgaus for digging, but it less needs a 
subterranean place of refuge on account of its greater speed. 
Some hii'ds that fly remarkably well are stationary birds 
(e.ff., kites and other birds of prey), and many moderate 
flyers («.j., swallows) take the lonjiest journeys, 

(b.) The Bame inntinels appear with different orrfanisations. 
Birds with and without climbing feet, monkeys with and 
without prehensile tails, squirrel, sloth, puma, &c., live 
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on trees. The Mole-Cricket burrows witli the prominent 
fossorial organs of its anterior extremities, tlie Burying 
Beetle digs without any arrangement for the purpose. 
The Hamster carries in ils winter stores with its cheek- 
pouches, 3 centim. long and li centim. broad, the field- 
mouse does the same without any special apparatus. Birds 
live in the water just as well without as with web feet ; at 
any rate, Divers (Podkeps) and Waders (Fidica) are excel- 
lent Aquatic birds, although their toes are only fringed by 
a web. Birds with elongated tarsus and long unconnected 
toes are for the most part raftrsh- birds, but with the same 
alructure of the feet the Moor-hen {Orlyjomctra) is almost 
as much an aquatic bird as the Water-ben, and the Crake 
{Crtx) is almost as much a land-bird as the quail or the 
partridge. The migrati>ry impulse is manifested with 
equal intensity by animals of the most diflereut orders, and 
irrespective of ibe outfit with which they undertake their 
journey by water. land, or air. 

It must accordingly be admitted tliat Instinct is in & 
high degree independent of bodily organisation. That 
a certain kind of bodily organisation is conditio sine 
qua Tum of its manifestation is a matter of course ; for 
without sexual parts no procreation, without certain appro- 
priate organs no artificial construction, without spinnereU 
no spinning; but in spite of this uo one can say that 
organisation is the cause of instinct. The mere existence 
of an organ does not furuish the dighteU motive for the 
exercise of a corresponding activity ; for that there must 
be at least a feeling of pleasure in the use of the organ ; 
this may then serve as motive to action. But even then, 
if the agreeable feeling aflbrds an incentive to action, 
only the that, not the how, of ttiis activity is determined 
by the organisation. The law of action, however, is pre- 
cisely that which constitutes the problem to be solved, 
Kobody would call it instinct if tbe spider caused tlie 
secretion to flow from its over-filled spinning-glands in 
onicr to procure the satisfaction of the discharge, or 

Vol. L B 
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if the fish for the same reason simply discharged ita 
seed into tlie water. The instinct and the marvel consisc 
in this, that the spider epins threads and makes the 
threads into a v-eb, and that the fish discharges its seed 
only on the eggs of its own species. Lastly, the agree- 
able sensation in the use of the organs is an altogether 
iasufGcient motive for the activity itself ; for what is at 
once grand and awe-inspiring in instinct is, tliat its behests 
are obeyed with utter disregard of all personal well-being, 
even at the cost of life itself. Were merely the pleasant 
feeling of the emptying of the spinning glands the motive 
why the caterpillar spina, it would only continue to spin 
till its glandular sac was emptied, hot it would not per- 
petually repair a continually destroyed web till it died 
of exhaustion. It is just the same with all other instincts, 
the causes of which are apparently personal pleasure. 
As soon as the circumstances are altered^ eo that in 
place of individual weal individual sacrifice occnrs, their 
higher origin is unmistakably shown. Thus, e.g., it might 
be said tliat birds tread for the sake of sexual enjoyment, 
but why then do they no longer repeat tiie treading whea 
the pro[>er number of eggs is laid ? The sexual impulse i 
indeed etill exists, for, if an egg be taken from the nest, , 
they recommence treading ami the hen lays another egg, 
or, if tbey belong to the cleverer birds, they quit the 
nest and rear a fresh brood. A hen of Igncx tor^iUa 
(Wryneck), whose deposited egg was continually removed 
from the nest, kept on laying, each egg being smaller 
than the preceding, until ai ihe twenty-ninth egg the bird 
was found dead in the nest. If an instinct does not stand 
the test of a sacrifice imposed at the cost of individual 
well-being, if it really merely proceeds from the endeavour 
after bodily pleasure, it is not true instinct, and can only 
be so deemed by mistake. 

Ivxiinct is not a cerebral or menial mtcJianism itnplanted 
}iy XiUure, so that the instinctive action could be executed 
without individual (if also unconscious) mental actiwty. 
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find without an iJea of the purpose of the actiou, after the 
tuanuet of a machine. — the end being conceived once for 
all l)y Nature or a Providence, which had so contrived 
the psychical organisaliou that only a mechauical use of 
the means remained to the individual. The suggestion 
LOW is, that a psychical, not a physical, organisation is 
the cause of iustiuct. This e.\planaUun would be at once 
acceptable, if any instinct appertaining to on animal were 
/ujtctitmal without inltrmisaioa. This is not true, however, 
of any inatioct, for each waita upon a motive ; which, 
according to our view, signilies the occurrence of appro- 
priate external circumstances making possible the attain- 
jnetit of the end by those means which instinct wills ; 
not till then is instinct functional as actual will, with 
action at its heels ; before the motive is present, instinct 
remains latent, as it were, and is not functional. The 
motive appears in the mind in the form of sensuous pre- 
sentation, and the connection la constant between the 
active instinct and all sense-perceptions, which indicate 
tliat the opportunity has arrived for the attainment of the 
purpose of the instinct, The psychical mechanism would 
accordingly have to be sought in this constant connection. 
We should again have to imagine a sort of keyboard ; the 
struck keys would be the motives, and the resoundiog 
notes the functional inatiacts. This might be satisfactory 
in spite of the remarkable fact that keys altogether 
different give out the same sound, if only instinct were 
really comparable to definite tones, i.e., if one and the 
some instinct really always reacted in one and the same 
way on the appropriate motives. This, however, is not 
the case, hut the only constant element is tlie uncon- 
floioua ^ur^xj^ of the instinct; tlie instinct itself, however, 
like the willing of the jneane, varies just us much as the 
means to be appropriately applied vary according to the 
external circumstances. An hypothesis which rejects the 
unconscious idea of the end in each single case is accord- 
ingly condemned ; for if it were desired to retain in 
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addition the idea of this mental mechanism, for every 
variation and modification of the instinct a special con- 
slant arrangement according to external circumstances, 
a new key with a tone of another timhre would have to 
be inserted, wherehy the mechanism would he infinitely 
complicated. That, however, with every variation in the 
means selected by instinct the end is constant should 
be a sufficiently clear indication, that such an endless 
mental complexity is not needed, but in lieu tliereof the 
unconscious representation of an end is all that need be 
assumed. 

Tims, (.^., for the bird wliich has laid its eggs, the constant 
end is to hatch the chickens ; accordingly, if the external 
temperature is insufficient, it sits upon them, a proceeding 
omitted only in very warm countries, because the animal 
sees the goal of its instinct attained without its assistance. 
In warm countries many birds only brood by night. Wiih 
us, too, if by chance small birds have made their nests in 
hot forcing-houses, they sit hut little or not at aU. How 
repugnant is the supposition of a mechanism which con- 
strains tlie bird to brood as soon as the temperature falia 
below a certain degree ; how simple and clear the assump- 
tion of an unconscious purpose which compels the willing 
of the appropriate means, but of which process only the 
final term, as a will immediately preceding action, comes 
into consciousness ! In South Africa the sparrow begirds 
its nest with thorns as a protection against snakes and 
apes. The eggs laid by the cuckoo always resemble in 
size, colour, and marking the eggs of the nest wherein they 
are laid ; (._?., in that of Si/hiia 7ni/a, they are white with 
violet spots ; of Sylvia kippolais, rose-coloured with black 
spots ; of Rfgulus ignicapellus, dark red ; and the resem- 
blance is so perfect that the eggs are scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished save by the structure of the shell. And yet 
Brehm enumerates some fifty species of birds in whose 
nests cuckoos' eggs were found (Illustrirtes Thierleben, vol. 
iv, p. 197)- Only tlirough an oversight, when the cuckoo is 
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Bnrpnsed, 13 an egg ever deposited in a wrong nest, ns well 
OS occasionally left to perish on the ground, if the mother 
was unable to find a suitable nest at the right time. — 
Huber by special contrivances prevented beea from carry- 
ing on their instinctive node of building from above down- 
words, whereupon they built from below upwards, and 
even horizontally. Where the outermost cells are attached 
to the roof of the hive or lean against tlie wall, the prisms, 
which are agglutinated together by their base alone, are 
not hexagonal but pentagonal, for more durable fastening. 
In autumn bees lengthen the existing honey cells, if there 
are not enough of them; in spring they shorten them 
f^ain ill order to obtain broader passages between tho 
comba. If the honeycombs have become too heavy, ihey 
replace the waxen walla of the highest (supporting) cells 
by thicker ones, formed of wax and propolis. If working- 
bees are introduced into the cells destined for drones, the 
workers apply the corresponding flat rooflets instead of 
the round ones belonging to the drones. In the autumn 
they regularly kill t!ie drones, but allow them to live if 
the queen is lost, that they may impregnate the young 
rjueen which is to be reared from the larva; of female 
workers. Huber observed that they barred the entrance 
of their hive against raids of hawk-motha with artificial 
constructions of wax and propolis ; they only carry in 
propolis when they want to make any improvements op 
for special purposes. Spiders and caterpillars also show 
a remarkable skill in repairing their ruined web, which 
is quite a different kind of work from the first manufac- 
ture of a web. 

The examples cited, which might be indefinitely added 
to, su0icienlly prove that instincts are not actions mechani- 
cally performed in accordance with fixed rules, but that 
ihey are rather very closely adapted to circumstances, and 
are capable of such great modifications and variations, that 
they sometimes seem to be converted into their opposites. 
Many will be inclined to ascribe this modification to ctm- 




sciovs rtflcdion on the part of the animals ; and certainly 
in animals more highly endowed in most casea a combina- 
tion of instinctive activity and conscious reflection is not 
to be denied. However, I believe that the examples 
adduced satisfactorily prove that there are also many cases 
where, without any intervention of conscious reflection, 
the ordinary and extraordinary actions arise from the 
same source; that lliey are either both true instinct or 
both results of conscious reflection. Or is it really a 
diSerent power -wliicb causes the bee to build in the 
middle hexagonal, at the edge pentagonal prisms ; which 
leads the bird to brood over its egijs in the one set of 
circumstances, and not to brood in the other set; which 
causes the bees now pitilessly to murder their brethren, 
now to give them their life ; which teaches birds the 
architecture of their apecies and their special measures 
of precaution; which leads the spider to spin its web, 
and mend it when injured? If it be granted that the 
modifications of instinct, together with its most usual 
fundamental form, which is often quite indeterminable, 
spring from a single source, then the allegation of con- 
scious reflection is self-refuted later on, where the same 
objection is brought against instinct in general, It may, 
perhaps, not be improper to anticipate here the conclu- 
sion of a subsequent chapter, namely, that instinct and 
organic formative activity contain one and the same prin- 
ciple, only manifested nnder difTerent circumstances, and 
that they shade into one another without any definite 
boundaries. Admit this, and it is evident that instinct 
cannot depend on the organisation of the body or of the 
brain, since it would be much more correct to say that 
organisation arises through a manifestation of instinct 
This, however, only by the way.— 

On the other hand, we have now to direct our atten- 
tion again more closely to the notion of a psychical 
mechanism, when it ^-iil appear tliat, apart from the fact 
that it explains very little, it is so obscure that it hardly 
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conveys any idea at aU. Tlie motive appears in the mind 
ill ilifi form of a conscious sensuous presentation. This is 
tlie first term of the process ; the last term appears as 
conscious will to some particular action. Both, however, 
are quite heterogeneous, and have nothing in common with 
ordinary motivation, which consists exclusively in this — 
that the idea of pleasure or displeasure begets the desire 
to attain the former and avoid the latter. In instinct, 
pleasure, for the most part, appears as a concomitant 
phenomenon, nlthough, as we have already seen, it is not 
at all necessary ; but the full power and grandeur of instinct 
is only shown in the sacrifice of the individual But the 
real problem is here a far deeper one, for every idea of a 
pleasure presupposes that this pleasure has been already 
experienced. It follows again from this that in the former 
case a will was present, in the satisfaction of which 
pleasnre consisted, and whence the will comes 'before the 
pleasure is known, and without a bodily pain, as in %\ui 
case of hunger, urgently demanding relief, is the very ques- 
tion, since one may see in the case of any solitary animal 
that the instinctive impulses appear before it can have 
got to know the pleasure of their satisfaction. In instinct 
there must, therefore, be a causal connection between the 
sensuous presentation which serves as motive and the 
will to act instinctively, with which the pleasure of the 
satisfaction that follows Las nothing to do. This causal 
connection, as we know from our human instincts, dues 
not enter experieulially into consciousness ; consequently, 
if it is to be styled a mechanism, it can only be either 
a (non-conscious) mechanical conduction and conversion 
of the vibrations of the presented motive into the vibra- 
tions of the willed action in the hrain, or an unconscious 
mental mechanism. In the first case, it wouh! be very 
wonderful that this transaction should remain unconscious, 
since the process is so powerful that the will resulting 
from it overcomes all other consideiutions, every other 
will, and euch cerebral vibrations alwavs become conscious. 
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It is also difficult to form an idea of the way in which this | 
conversion could take place, so that the end set up once for 1 
all should be attained by the resulting will with the varying 
circumstances. If the other case, — an unconscious mental 
mechanism, — be assumed, the process cannot well be con- 
ceived under any other form than that which holds good of 
mind in general, thinking nnd willing. Between the c 
acious motive and the will to the instinctive action a causal 
connection has to be imagined by means of unconsciooa ( 
ideation nnd volition, and I know not how this connection 
can he more simpli/ conceived than by represented and 
willed purpose. We have now reached the mechauism 
peculiar to mind, and immanent of Logie, and have found 
the ■uTiconsnous idea <if purpose to be the indispensable 
link in the case of each aingh iiistindice action. Accord- 
iiglyi the notion of a dead, external, preordained menial ' 
mechanism is abolished of itself, and changed into the 
immanent mental life of Logic ; and we have reached 
the only remaining mode of conceiving a real instinct: 
Instinct is conxciovs willing of the memis to an unconsciously ' 
willtd end.\ This conception explains in an unforced and 
simple way the whole problem offered by instinct, or, more ' 
correctly, in thus declaring the true nature of instinct 
everything problematical vanishes. In a separate essay on 
Instinct, tiie notion of unconscious mental activity, as yet 
unfamiliar to our educated public, would perhaps arouse 
opposition ; but here, where in each cbapter new facts are 
adduced, proving the existence of this unconscious mental 
activity and its striking significance, any scniple due to 
the novelty of this thought will be evanescent 

Although compelled decidedly to reject the notion that 
instinct is merely the action of n, pre-aiTanged mechanism, 
I did not at all intend to exclude the supposition of con- 
stitutional tendencies of tlie brain, of the ganglia, and 
of the body as a whole, determining the nervous current 
more easily and mm-e conveniently into one channel rather 
than into anotlur. This predisposition ts then either a 
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result of habit, graving its liuea deeper and deeper, and 
at last leaving indelible traces behind it, either in the 
special individual or by inheritance in a series of genera- 
tions, or it is expressly called fonli by the unconscious 
formative impulse, in order to fiicilitate action in a 
particular direction. The latter case will have more 
application to the external organisation — e.g., the weapons 
and working implements of animals — the former more lo 
the molecular constitution of brain and ganglia, especially 
in respect to the ever-recurring fundamental power 
of instinct — e.g., the hexagonal fonu of the cell of the 
bee. We shall see liiter on (B. Cliap. iv.) that the sum 
of individual modes of reaction on all possible kinds of 
motives is called the individual character, and (C. Chap. 
xi, 2) that this character is essentially dependent on 11 
constitution of brain and body in lesser degree acquired 
by the individual by habit, in greater part inherited. 
Since, now, in the case of instinct, we have to do with a 
mode of reaction on certain motives, we may speak here 
too of character, although we are not so much con- 
cerned with the character of the individnal as of the 
race. Accordingly, in the case of character in respect of 
instinct, the question is not how one individual is dis- 
tinguished from another, but how one animal class is 
distinguished from another. 

If such a predisposition of brain and body for certain 
active tendencies be called a mechanism, in a certain 
sense that may be allowed to pass ; but it should be re- 
marked: (i.) that all deviatiuns from the customary form 
of any iustinct, so far as they cannot be ascribed to con- 
scious reflection, are iiot specifically provided for in this 
mechanism ; (2.) that inheritnnee is only possible through 
the continual guidance of the embryonic development by 
tt well-adjusted nnconscioua formative activity (certainly 
again influenced by the predispositions given in the germ) ; 
(3.) that the engraining of the tendency in the transmit- 
ting individual could only take place by long habituation 
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to the game mode of action, accordingly instinct witk&ui 
auxiliary mechanism is the cause of the origin of the 
auxiliary mechanism ; (4.) that all instinctive actions 
■which only occur rarely or merely once in the lifetime of 
an individual (e.(/., those relative to propagation and 
metamorphosis in the case of the lower animals, and all 
such instinctive forbearance when a contrary effect would 
be followed by death) cannot well be engrained by habit, 
but a ganglionic constitution predisposing thereto could 
only be produced by purposive creation ; (5.) that even 
the ready-made auxiliary mechanisn does not precisely 
necessitate, but merely predisposes the Unconscious to this 
particular instinctive action (aa is shown by deviations from 
the type), so that the unconscious purpose always remains 
stronger than the ganglionic predisposition, and only finds 
occasion to choose among the means lying ready to hand 
those nearest and most suitable to the constitution. 

We now approach more closely the question we have 
reserved to the last : " Is there such a thing as a true 
instinct, or are the so-called instinctive actions only 
results of conscious premeditation ? " In favour of the 
latter hypothesis there might be cited the well-known 
experience that the more limited the range of the con- 
scious mental activities of any being, the stronger is wont 
to be the executive faculty in the particular limited direc- 
tion relatively to the extent of the total capacity. This 
experience, frequently confirmed in the case of man, and 
certainly applicable to animals also, finds its explanation 
in the circumstance that the degree of this performance 
J3 only in part dependent on the mental structure, in part 
also, however, on the exercise and improvement of the 
natural disposition in this special direction. Thus, e.j., a 
philologist is unskilful in legal processes of thinking, a 
naturalist or mathematician in philological, an abstract 
philosopher in poetic invention, quite apart from special 
talent, solely in consequence of one-sided mental cultiva- 
tion and practice. Now the nari'ower the sphere of the 
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iDental activity of any being, the more ia the wliole culture 
and training concentrated in this single direction, conse- 
quently it is no wonder that the resulting performances iu 
this line are enhanced through the narrowing of the field 
of view relatively to the total capacUi/. But if this pheno- 
menon be used to explain the action of instinct, the 
limitation "relatively to the total capacity" must not he 
left out of sight. Since, however, the lower the rank in 
the animal scale the less the total cnpncity, ond yet the 
instinctive perform nnces remain in respect to perfection 
tolerably equal at all stages of the animal kingdom, whereas 
those effects which unquestionably proceed from con- 
scious reflection are manifestly proportional to the mental 
capacity, it seems to follow that in the case of instinct 
we have to do with some other principle than conscious 
understanding. We further see that the conscious per- 
formances of animals are in fact similar in kind to oiir 
own; that they are made possible through teaching and 
instmction and are perfected by exercise. Even in the case 
of animals it is said understanding only comes with years, 
On the other hand, in the ease of instinctive actions, the 
jKCUliarity is just this, that they are performed just as 
perfectly by animals growing up in solitude as by such as 
have enjoyed the instruction of their parents, and that the 
success is as great on the very first occasion, prior to all 
experience and exercise, as at any later period. Here 
too, the difference in principle is unmistakable. Then 
experience teaches : the more limited and weak an under- 
standing, the more sluggish the flow of ideas, t.e., the 
slower and heavier its conscious thinking. This is illus- 
trated both by human beings of different mental grasp 
and by the brutes, so far as instinct does not come into 
play, But instinct has this peculiarity, that lb never 
delays and hesitates, but instantaneously operates, if the 
motive for its operation consciously occurs. This rapidity 
of resolution in instinctive action is met with alike in 
the lowest and in the highest animals. This is another 
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circumstance pointing to a difference in principle of instinct 
and conscious reflection. 

Lastly, as concerns tlie pitch of performance, a hurried 
glance at once detects tlie want of proportion between 
tlie same and tlie stage of mental development. Look 
at the caterpillar of the Emperor Moth {Satumia pavonia 
■minor). It devours the leaves of the shrub whereon it 
was batched; at the most, moves when it rains to the 
underside of the leaf, and changes its skin from time to 
time; that is its whole life, which hardly allows one to 
look for even the most limited education of tha intelli- 
gence. But now it spins its cocoon for the chrysalis state, 
and constructs for itself a double arch of bristles meeting 
at their apices, very easy to open from within, but which 
opposes on the outside sufficient resistance to any attempts 
to penetrate into it. If this contrivance were a result of 
its conscious understanding, it would require the following 
train of thought : " I shall enter the chrysalis state, and, 
immovable as I am, be at the mercy of every adver- 
sary ; therefore I will spin myself a cocoon. Since, how- 
ever, as butterfly 1 shall not be able to make a bieacli in 
the web either by mechanical or chemical means as many 
other caterpillars do, I must leave an aperture for eyress ; 
hut that my persecutors may not make use of it, I shall 
close it with elastic bristles, which I can easily bend 
apart from the inside, but which will offer resistance ex- 
ternally, according to the theory of the arch." That is 
really asking too much of the poor caterpillar ' And yet 
each step of this argumentation is indispensable if ibe 
result is to be correctly got at 

This theoretical discrimination of Instinct from the 
conscious activity of the understanding could easily be 
misinterpreted by the opponents of my way of regarding 
the matter, as if I asserted a wide gulf to exist between 
the two in practice likewise. The latter, however, is by 
no means my opinion; on the contrary, I have already 
pointed to the possibility of both kinds of psychical activity 
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boiiig combioed in different proportions, so tliat througU 
their intermixtures in different degrees, tliero occurs a 
gradaal transition from pure instinct to pure conscious 
n-flection. We shall, however, see later on (B. Chap, vii.) 
thfit even in the highest and most abstract rational acti- 
vity of the human consciousness there are certain factors 
of the highest importance, which essentially agree i*"ith 
that of instinct. 

On the other side, however, the most wonderful mani- 
festations of instinct not only occur in the vegetable 
kingdom (as we slinil see in C. Chap, iv.), but also in 
those lowest organisms of the simplest structure, in part 
unicellular, which in any case stand far below the higher 
plants in conscious intelligence, but to which such a 
power is usually denied. If in such microscopic unicel- 
lular organisms, in respect of which the question whether 
they arc of animal or of vegetable nature is devoid of 
meaning, we must admire instinctive adjustments wiiicb 
fur exceed merely reflectorially stimulated movements, 
then every doubt must be laid to rest, whether there 
really exists an instinct, the derivation of which from 
conscious rational activity appears radically hopeless, I 
adduce as an example a recently observed phenomenon, 
vhich ia perhaps more astonishing than anything 
previously recognised, because the problem ia therein 
solved of accomplisliing, with incredibly simple means, 
various ends to which in higher animals a complicated 
system of motor organs is subservient. 

Arcella vuijaris ia a lump of protoplasm in a concavo- 
convex, brown, finely perforated shell, from the concavo 
side of which it protrudes through a circular opening, by 
tueans of processes (pseud opodia). If a drop of water, 
containing living arcelliB be observed through a micro- 
scope, a specimen may usually be seen accidentally lying 
on its back at the bottom of the drop of water, making vain 
eflbrts for one or two minutes to grasp a firm point with 
its pseudopodia. Then there suddenly appear generally 
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from two to five, sometiiii^a even more, dark specks in the 
protoplasm at a mean distance from tbe periphery, and 
usually at regular intervals from each other, which are 
(luiekly enlarged to distinct spherical air-buhblea, and at 
last fill a respectable part of the hollow of the sliell, thereby 
thrusting out a portion of the protoplasm. The number 
and size of the several bubbles are in iuverae proportion. 
After five to twenty minutes the specific gravity of thg 
Arcella is sO far reduced that the animalcule, lifted from 
the water by its pseudopodia, is carried towards the upper 
surface of the drop, on which it now walks. Then after five 
to ten minutes the bubbles disappear, the last little speck 
by jerks, as it were. If, however, as the result of an 
accideutal twist, the Arcella conies up to the surface of 
the drop, the vesieleg continue to grow, but only on one 
side, becoming smaller on the other; in consequence 
of which the shell assumes a position more and more 
oblique, and at last vertical, until finally one of tbe pro- 
cesses takes firm hold, and the whole turns over. From 
the moment that the animal gains a firm footing the 
vesicles become smaller, and the experiment may be 
repeated as often as it pleases after their disappearance. 
The places of the protoplasm which form the bubbles 
continually change j the non-nucleated protoplasm of tha 
pseudopodia alone does not contain air. With longer 
fruitless endeavours there occurs visible exhaustion ; the 
animal abandons the attempt for a time, and renews it 
after a pause for refreshmeut. Engelmann, the discoverer 
of this phenomenon, says (I'fliiger's Archiv fiir Physiologic, 
vol. ii.) : " Tbe changes of volume usually take place in 
all oir-hubbles of the same animal simultaneously, in the 
same way and in the same degree. There are, however, 
not a few exceptions. Frequently some grow or diminish 
much quicker than others. It may even happen that one 
air-bubble becomes smaller while another increases. All 
these changes are throwjiiout perfectly adapted to their end, 
Tlie formation and growth of the air-bubbles has for object 
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tlie bringing the animal iuto such a position thai, it can 
maintain itself by means of its psemJopodia. When this 
cud is attained the air diEappears, without our being in a 
position to discover any other reason for this disappear- 
ance. ... If these circumatances be taken note of, it 
it possible, with almost complete certainty, to foretell 
whetlier an Arcella will develop air-bubbles or not, and, 
in case gaa-bubbles are already in existence, whether they 
will expand or become smaller. ... In the power of chang- 
ing their specific gravity the Arcella; possess a remarkable 
expedient for rising to the surface of the water or for 
settling at the bottom. They not only avail themselves 
of these means under the abnormal circumstauces in 
which they find themselves during microscopic investi- 
gation, but also under normal circumstances. This is 
concluded from the fact that at the surface of the water, 
where they live, a few specimens are always found to 
contain air-buhbles." — 

Those whom the foregoing instances do not constrain 
to reject the explauatiou of instinct by conscious reflec- 
tion must admit the demonstrative force of the follow- 
ing highly important testimony of facts. Tlius much ia 
certain, that the reflection of conscious understanding can 
only take into account such data as are given in con- 
BciousnesB ; if, then, it can be definitely proved that data 
indispensable tor the result cantuot possiNi/ be co^iscumsly 
known, it is thereby proved that the result cannot spring 
from conscious deliberation. The only way, according to 
the common assumption, whereby the knowledj'e of ex- 
ternal facts can be obtained is sensuous perception; we 
have then to show that knowledge indispensable to tiie 
result cannot possibly be obtained by means of sensuous 
perception. The following are llie points to be proved; 
firstly, that the fuels in question belong to the future, 
and all data are wanting in the present circumstances 
wberefrom to infer their occurrence in the future ; secondly, 
that the facta in question do indeed exist at the present 
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time, but are manifestly closed to conscious apprehension 
by the circumstance, that only the experience of former 
cases can supply material for the interpretation of tbe 
data afforded by sensuous perception, and ibis experi- 
ence, so observation shows, is excluded. It would make 
no difference, as far as our argument is concerned, if, 
as I hold to be probable, in the progress of physiological 
knowledge, all examples about to be cited for the first 
ca?e should turn out to belong to the second, as has 
undeniably happened with many examples fonnerly 
adduced. For an d priori knowledge without any ap- 
pulse from the side of sense is hardly to be called more 
wonderful than a knowledge which is evinced, indeed, 
an. occasion of certain sensuous perceptions, but can only 
be conceived to be connected therewith by such a chain 
of inferences and applied knowledge, that its possibility 
must be decidedly denied in the state of the faculties and 
development of the particular animals, — An example of 
the first case is afforded by the instance of the larva 
of the Stag-beetle in digging for itself a suitable cavity, 
on occasion of passing into the chrysalis state. The 
female larva digs a hole as large as itself; the male, 
however, though of the same size, one as largo again, 
because the horns which will hereafter be developed are 
about the length of the animal. The knowledge of this 
circumstance is indispensable to the result, and yet every 
indication is wanting at the time whereby to infer this 
future event. The following is an example of the second 
case: — FeiTcts and buzzards fall upon blind-worms or 
other non-poisonous snakes without more ado, and seize 
them just as they come in their way ; the adder however, 
even if they have never seen one before, they grasp 
with the greatest circumspection, and try first of all 
to crush its head, in order to avoid being bitten. Since 
there exists nothing else capable of inspiring fear in 
the adder, if this behaviour is to proceed from conscious 
reflection, the conscious knowledge of tbe dangerous char- 
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IActer of its bito ia indispensable. But now, as this can 
only be gained by experience, arnl yet the came precaution 
is observeti by animals tliat have been kept in confine- 
ment from their birtb, it cannot proceed from reflection. 
On the other hand, there evidently follows from these 
two examples the fact of an nnconsctoua cogoition of 
particular circumstances, the existence of an immediate 
knowledge without the intervention of sensuous percep- 

Ition and consciousness. 
This has always been recognised and indicated by the 
vords fore-feeliiig and presentiment. But, on the one 
hand, these terms have reference only to the future, not to 
that which exists at the present time but is imperceptible 
owing to its remoteness; on the other, they denote only 
the slight, vague, undefined resonance in consciousness of 
the unerring and sure state of unconscious knowledge. 
Accordingly, the word fore-ftdvng is appropriate so far as 
v^ueuess and indefiniteness are suggested, whilst at the 
Bame time it ia easy lo see that no mere feeling devoid 
of all, even unconscious ideas, can have any influence on 
the result, but only a mental representation, since this 
alone contains knowledge. The presentiment reverberat- 
ing in consciousness may certainly, in certain circum- 
Btances, be tolerably distinct, so that among human beings 
it can be fixud in thoughts and words; but even in man, 
as our experience teaches us, this is not the case with tlie 
inadncts proper, for iu their case the resonance of uncon- 
scious knowledge in consciousness is mostly so weak, as 
to be actually expressed only in accompanying ftelings or 
mocds, and to form only an infinitely small ftuction of 
conunon feeling. That such an obscure sympathy on the 
part of consciousness is quite insufficient to give the cue 
to conscious reflection is evident. On the other hand, it is 
also clear that conscious reflection would be supi-rfluous, 
since the particular rational process must have been 
already unconsciously performed ; for every vague pre- 
Bentiment in consciousness is only the consequence of a 
vot, r. o 
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definite unconscious knowledge, and the knowledgt 
which we are here speaking, is iilnioat always ihe idea of I 
the purpose of the instinctive action, or one closely e 
nected therewith. E.g., in the case of the larva of the 
Stag-beetle, the aim is to have room for the two sprout- 
ing horns; the means, to procure room by excavation; 
the unconscious perception, the future growth of the two 
horns. Lastly, all instinctive actions give the impression 
of ahsoUUe ccrlainty and self-assurance, and there never 
occurs in them, as in conscious resolution, any delay, dovbt, 
or hesitation, never (as will be shown in C. Chap, i.) any 
genuine error, so that one cannot possibly ascribe to the 
obscure nature of the jiresentiment such an invariable 
precis result; indeed this feature of absolute accuracy 
is so characteristic, that it may puss for the only clear 
defining mark of action from instinct when compared with 
action from conscious reflection. From this, however, it 
again follows that a principle altogether different from that 
which underlies conscious action must be at the bottom of 
instinct, and that can only be found in the detennination of 
the will by a process lying in the Unconscious, for which 
this character of undoubted self-assurance is claimed inj 
all the following inquiries. m 

Some may be surprised that I have ascribed to instincS^ 
an unconscious knowledge, produced by no sensible expe- 
rience, and yet unerring ; but this is no consequence of my 
view of Instinct, but rather a strong support of this view, 
derived directly from the facts. Accordingly we cannot 
be spared the trouble of considering a number of examples 
illustrative of this point. In order to be able to use a 
single word for the unconscious knowledge, which has J 
not been acquired by way of sensuous perception, but i&J 
met with as an immediate possession, I shall (as " presen-fl 
tiraent," for the reasons assigned, is not suitable) employ 
the term "clairvoyance," which, it must be clearly under- 
stood, will here only have the force of the given definition. 

Let us now consider in order a few examples from the , 
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,stinct9 of fear of enemies, appetence, the mi^-ralory 
ipulae, and propagation. — Most animals know tbeir 
latural enemies before any experience of their hostile 
lien lions. Thns a flock of young pigeons becomes 
larmed, even wiihoat an older guid':, and scatters if a 
bird of prey approaches. Oxen and horses, indigenous 
in regions where there are no lions, no sooner scent a 
nocturnal prowler than they become restless and a 
Horaes, on crossing a bridle-path which ran past the old 
bouse of the beasts of prey of the Berlin Zoological 
Garden, were wont to become terrified and restless on 
scenting their wholly unknown enemies. Sticklebacks 
awim rjuietly about among the rapacious pikes, which do 
not attempt to attack them ; for if by oversight a pike ever 
actually attempts to swallow a stickleback, the latter with 
tte projecting dorsal spines sticks in his throat, and the 
pike must infallibly die of hunger; accordinijly cannot 
transmit his painful experience to posterity. The fore- 
sight of the ferret and buzzard in regard to adders has 
been already mentioned ; similarly it was observed that 
a young Honey-buzzard, on being presented with its 
first wasp, only devoured the animal after it had crushed 
the flting out of its body. In some countries the people 
live chieily on dog's flesh. Uogs in the presence of these 
people are said to become quite wild and ungovernable, as 
if they recognised in them foes whom they would like to 
attack. This is the more remarkable, as dog's fat out- 
wardly applied (f.y,, rubbed on the shoes), attracts dogs 
by its smelL A young chimpanzee, at tlie first sight of 
a gigantic snake, was observed by Grant to full into Uie 
greatest alarm ; and even among us human beings, too, it 
is not so rare for a Gretcben to spy out a Mephistopheles. 
Very remarkable is it that the insect Bombex attacks anil 
fllaya a Pornope wherever it finds one, without making 
any use of the corpse. We know, however, that the latter 
lies in wait for the eggs of the Bouibex, and is therefore 
the natural foe of its race. The ptieuomenou well kuowit 
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to the tcndera of oxen and elieep as "thG goading oti| 
cattle by the gadfly " furnishes analogous evidence. If ■ 
" breeze " or gadfly approaches a herd, the latter beoomsl 
quite wild and run hither and thither in confusion as iti 
beside themselves, because the liatched larvie from the ' 
eggs of the fly deposited on their hide penetrate the skin 
and cause painful festerings. These gadflies, which have 
no ating, very much resemble tlie stinging gadflies, and 
yet the latter are but slightly, the former extremely, feared i 
by cattle. As the consequences of the painless deposition 1 
of the eggs only make their appearance after a consider- 1 
able lapse of time, a conscious inference of the connectioa | 
cannot be assumed. 

No animal, whose instinct has not been tilled out by ' 
unnatural habits, eats poisonous herbs; even the ape; | 
spoiled by residence among men, may with safety be 
employed in the primitive forests as a fruit-taster, as it J 
rejects with a cry the poisonous fruits which are oflTered > 
it. Every animal chooses just those vegetable or animal 
substances for its food wliich suit its digestive organs, 
without having received any instruction on the matter, 
even without a previous use of the organ of taste. If now 
it must certainly be assumed that smell, and not sight, is 
the critical organ for the discrimination of materials, still 
it is no less enigmatical how the animal recognises that 
which suits its digestion by odorous rather than by visual 
impression. Thus the kid cut from the womb by Galea 
enjoyed milk alone of all the proffered food and drink, 
refusing to touch aught else. Tlio Hawfluch splits the 
cherry-stone by turning it in such a way that the beak 
exactly hits the suture, and it does this as well with its 
first cherry-stone as with its last. Finches, martens, and 
weasels make little holes on the opposite side of the egg 
about to be drained of its contents, that the air may ruah •, 
in and facilitate suction. Animals not merely know their J 
proper food, but also often seek appropriate remedies y 
correct personal diagnosis and unacquired therapeutic 
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knowledge, Tliua dogs often eat a good deal of gr;is3, 
especially couchgrass, when tliey are sick ; as, for instance, 
according to Lenz, when tliey are afflicted wiili worms, 
which are evacuated enveloped in the undigested grass, 
or if they want to remove splinters of hone from their 
stomach. They make use of thorny rest-harrows as laxa- 
tivea. Fowls and pigeons pick linie from walls and roofs 
if their food does not afford enough lime to form egg-shells. 
Little children eat chalk when they have heartburn, and 
pieces of charcoal if they sufl'er from flatulence. We also 
find, under certain circumstances, these special nutritive or 
curatire instincts in adult human heings when unconscious 
nature gains the upper hand, r.^., among the pregnant, 
whose capricious appetites probably make their appearance, 
when a certain state of the ftelus renders a particular com- 
position of blood desirable. Field-mice bite out the germs 
of the gatliered grain, tliat they may not sprout in winter. 
A few days before the coming of cold weather the 
ec^nirrel gets in its stores most diligently, and then 
closes its dwelling. The birds of passage go from our 
regiona to warmer lands at a time when they have no 
lock of food, and when the temperature is considerably 
higher than at the period of their return; the like holds 
good of the time when animals go into winter fjuaiters. 
which beetles frequently do in the warmest days of 
autumn. When swallows and storks find their way 
home again, travelling hundreds of miles over lands 
totally different in appearance, it is ascribed to the keen- 
ness of their sense of locality; but wlicn pigeons and 
dogs, after having lieen turned round twenty times in a 
sack and carried off to an unknown region, nevertheless 
ran home in a straight line, no one can say anything 
more than that their instinct has guided them, ic, the 
clairvoyance of the Unconsclons has enabled them to 
dtvino the right path. In yiars when there will be an 
early winter, most birds of passage begin to make pre- 
parations for their departure sooner than UsuaL If it 
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very mild winter is imminent, many species do not de- 
part at all, or migrate only a short distance southwards. 
If a severe winter occurs, the tortoise makes its winter ■ 
abode deeper. If grey geese, cranes, &c,, soon withdraws 
from the spots in which they had made their appearance^ 
at tlie beginning of spring, there is a prospect of a hot ' 
and dry summer, when the deficiency of water in those 
places would render breeding impossible to marsh and 
water birds. In years when floods occur, the beaver . 
builds its dwelling higlier ; and in Kamtchatka, when a | 
flood is imminent, the field-mice suddenly withdraw in I 
a body. If a dry summer is approaching, in April ob 1 
May spiders weave their pensile toils several feet iiul 
length. "When in winter house-spiders run to and fro,r 
boldly contend with one another, construct new andJ 
numerous webs one over another, cold will set in iicJ 
from nine to twelve days; ou the other hand, if th^J 
conceal themselves, there will be a thaw. 

I do not by any means doubt, that many of these] 
precautionary measures in view of future states of tha | 
weather are conditioned by a sensitive appreciation oti 
certain present atmospheric states, which escape out j 
notice; these perceptions, however, invariably have re^J 
ference only to present states of the weather, and whafr-l 
can the conscious common sensations produced by the 4 
present state of the weather have to do with the idea^ 
of the future weather? Surely no one will credit the J 
animals with the power of calculating the weather months 1 
in advance from meteorological indications, and with the I 
faculty of foreseeing floods. A mere feeling of this kind J 
of present ntmospheric influences is notliing more than f 
the sensuous perception which serves as motive, for a J 
motive must, indeed, always be present if an instinct is 1 
to become aclive.> Nevertlieless, it is certain that the \ 
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, prevision of tbe Btate of the weather is a case of uiicon- 
1 clftirvoyance ; Iho slork departing for the south 
four weeks earlier tlmti is customary, hnoioin/j as little as 
tlie stag, which, when a cold winter is at hand, allows a 
thicker skin than usual to grow. Animals have in their 
consciousness a feeling of the present state of the weather ; 
on this their action follows precisely as if they had the 
idea of the future state of tlie weather. They lio not, 
however, possess the latter idea in their consciousness. 
Accordingly, there only remains as natural connecting 
link the unconscious idea, which, however, is always a 
clairvoyant intuition, because it contains something which 
is neither directly given to the animal hy sense-perception, 
nor can be inferred from the perception through its powers 
of understanding. 

Most wonderful of all are the instincts relating to the 
propagation of the race. Every male discovers the female 
of its species with a view to sexual union, but certainly not 
guided merely by outward resemblance to itself ; for ia 
many kinds of animals, — e.g., hermit-crabs, — the sexes are 
80 radically different in form, that the male would in that 
case be led to copulate with the females of thousands of 
other species rather than with those of its own. In some 
butterflies there exists a polymorphism, according to which 
not only male and female are distinct, but even in the 
female sex itself there occur two quite distinct forms of 
the same species, of which one commonly belongs to the 
natural mimicry of a remote and well-protected species. 
And yet the males have intercourse only with ihe females 

. of iheir owa species, never with strangers which perhaps 
bear a closer resemblance to themselves, In the lusect- 

. order Strepsiptera the female is an ill-shaped worm, which 

' dwells all its life long in the posterior segment of tiie body 
of a wasp, and only protrudes with its lenticular homy 
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head between two abJominal rings of the latter. The ■ 
male, which Uvea only a few hoiws, resembling a moth ia 
appearance, recognises ita female by this stunted protu- 
berance, and fecundates the eggs through a canal opening 
immediately below the animal's mouth. 

Before any experience of the significance of child- 
bearing, the pregnant animal ia impelled to seek seclusion, 
in order lo prepare a couch for its young in a cave or other 
sheltered spot ; the bird builds its nest as soon aa the eggs 
mature in the ovary. Land-snails, crabs, tree-frogs, toads, 
enter the water, marine tortoises go upon land, many 
sea-fish ascend rivers, to lay their eggs where the fit condi- 
tions of their development are alone to be found. Insects 
lay their eggs in very various places — in the sand, on 
leaves, under the skin and nails of other animals, often 
in places where the future food of the larva is not yet 
in existence, e.ff., in the autumn on trees which do not 
sprout till the spring, or in the spring on blossoms which 
only bear fruit in antuuin, or on caterpillars, which only 
in the pupa-state serve as food and protection to the 
parasitic larvfe. Other insects lay their eggs in places, 
whence they are conveyed to the proper place of their de- 
velopment by many circuitous courses, c..?,, certain gadflies 
on the lips of horses, others on those parts which horses 
are wont to lick, whereby the eggs pass into the entrails aa 
tlicir place of development, and when matured are voided 
with the ordure. The hovine gadflies select the moat 
powerful and soundest animals with such accuracy, that 
cattle-dealers and farmers entirely rely upon them, and 
take by preference the animals whose skins show most 
traces of being the pasture of the gadfly's grubs. This 
selection of the best oxen by the gadflies can scarcely 
be the result of conscious trial and reflection, when 
experienced traders take them for their m.asters. The 
wall-wasp makes a hole in tlie sand several inches deep, 
deposits its egg in the same, aud packs in a layer of 
footless green maggots approaching the pupa-state, there- 
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fore well nourished and able to live a long time without 
(ood, but 80 close together that they cannot stir nor enter 
the pupa condition themselvea, and just as many, and no 
more, as tho larva will require before its transformation 
into a chrysalis. A species of wasp, Ccrca-ii hupresticida, 
which itself only lives on pollen, places by the side of each 
of its eggs, preserved in subterranean cells, three specimens 
of the genus Buprestis, which it becomes possessed of by 
lying in wait for them when they emerge from the chrysalis 
condition, and then slaying them in their wealc condition, 
at the same time seeming to apply a juice which keeps 
them fresh and suitable for food. Several species of wasps 
open the cells of their lurvie as soon as these have con- 
sumed their food, in order to replenisii them, and then 
close them again. In a similar way ants constantly 
choose the right moment when their larva are ripe for 
bstchiog in order to open for them the cocoon, from which 
they could not free themselves. What, now, does an 
insect, whose hfe in the case of but few species endures 
longer than for one deposition of eggs, know of the con- 
tents and the favourable place for the development of iia 
egga ? what does it know of the kind of nutriment which 
the batched larvce will need, and which is quite different 
from its own ? what does it know of the quantity of food 
which is needed ? what can. it know, i.e., have in its 
consciousness, of all this? And yet its action, its eflbrts, 
and the high importance which it attributes to these things, 
prove that the animal has a knowledge of the future. It 
can then only be unconscious clairvoyance; and no less 
certainly must it be clairvoyance which arouses in animals 
ju?t at the iight moment the will to open the cells or the 
cocoon, when tJie larvje have finished their stuck of food, 
or ara ripe for hatching. 

Tlie cuckoo, whose eggs, as is the case with other birds, 
do not need oue or two, but seven to eleven days to 
mature in the ovary, which therefore cannot itself hatch 
tls eggs, because the first would be rotten before the liut 
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was laid, deposits them in the nests of other birds, of course 
only one egg in each nest. But in order ihat the birds may 
not perceive and reject the strange egg, it is not only much 
smaller than one would expect from the size o! the cuckoo, 
because the latter only linda its opportunity with small 
birds, but also, as has been mentioned, it is strikingly like 
the other eggs of the neat in colour and marking. Now, 
as the cuckoo prefers to seek out a nest in which to deposit 
some dav3 beturehand, it might be thought, with regard 
to the choice of nests, that the egg which is maturing 
assumes the colour of the eggs of the nest, because the preg- 
nant cuckoo is thinking of the same; but this explanation 
does not meet the case of nests which are hidden in hollow 
trees (r.g., Sylvia ph<eniev/nts), or which have the shape of a 
baking-oven with a narrow entrance (&.g.. Sylvia ru/a). In 
these cases the cuckoo can neither slip in nor look in ; it 
must eveu deposit its egg frani the outside and put it in 
with its beak ; it can thus not at all perceive by its senses 
how the other eggs of the nest look. If now, notwith- 
standing, its own egg precisely resemble the othei-s, this 
can only he due to unconscious clairvoyance, which r^u- 
lates the colour and marking in the ovary. Should, how- 
ever, the supposition be correct, that one and the same 
female cuckoo always deposits in the nests of one and the 
same species of bird, and accordingly always eggs of the 
same colour and marking, the problem would only assume 
the converse form, and the question would arise, How does 
the cuckoo learn what nest-eggs its own eggs look like, if 
she cannot peep into the particular nests ? 

An essential support and confirmation of the existence 
of clairvoyance in the instincts of animals lies in tlie facts, 
which also prove a clairvoyant intuition in the case of 
human beings under certain circumstances. The curative 
instincts of children and the pregnant have been already 
mentioned. For the moat part, however, conformably to 
the higher stage of the human consciousness, there occurs 
here, along with the unconscious clairvoyance, a strong 
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leverberation in conaciousneBS which exhibits itself as more 
or less clear presentimenL It is, moregver, in harmony 
with the greater independence of the human intellect that 
this presentiment does not exclusively occur with reference 
lo the direct execution of an action, but sometimes also 
manifests itself as pure idea, without conscious will, quite 
apart from any deed about to be done, if only the condition 
is satisfied, that the object of this divination powerfully 
atimiUaUs tlie will of the diviner. After suppression of an 
intermittent tcver or other illness, it not seldom happens 
that the sick person precisely foretells the time at whicli 
an attack of convulsions will ensue and end. The same 
happens almost without exception in spontaneous, and 
often in artificially produced somnambulism : the Pythia, 
as is well known, always announced the time of her next 
ecstasy. Likewise in somnambulistic states the remedial 
instincts are often expressed in divination of the appro- 
priate medicaments, which have as often led to brilliant 
results, as they seem to contradict the present standpoint 
of science. The prescription of remedies ia certainly 
also the only use which resjiectable magnetisers make 
of tite half-sleep of their somnambules. " It sume- 
times also occurs that quite healthy persons, before giving 
birth to a child, or in the very beginning of an illness, 
have a near presentiment of their approaching death, 
the fulfilment of which can hardly be explained as a mere 
coincidence, for otherwise it should far more rarely occur 
than the non-fulltlmeut, whereas the fact is just the 
contrary; moreover, many of these persons exhibit neither 
longing for death nor fear of it, and it cannot therefore be 
explained as the effect of imagination." (From the work 
of the celebrated physiologist Eurdach, " Blicke in's 
Lehen," cliapter " Presentiment," whence a great part of 
our more striking instances is borrowed.) This presen- 
timent of death, exce])tional in the case of man, is quite 
common among animals, even those which neither know 
nor comprehend death. They creep away, when they feel 
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tlieir end sipproacliing, into places as remote, lonely, and 
concealed as possible ; this is, e.fj., the reason why, even in 
towns, the corpse or skeleton of a cat is so seldom found. 
We must only assume that the unconscious clairvoyance, 
although essentially alike in man and animal, evokes pre- 
sentiments of different distinctneas ; thus, e.y., the cat is 
urged purely instinctively to creep away without knowing 
why; hut in man there awakens the clear consciousness 
of the near end. Bub there are presentiments not merely 
of one's own death, hut also of that of dearly-loved per- 
sons with whom we are closely linked, as is proved by 
the many stories wliere a dying man in his death-hour 
has appeared to his friend or spouse in a dream or vision, 
narratives which are found among all peoples and in all 
times, and in part imdoubteiny contain genuine matter of 
far.t. Closely allied is the faculty of second-sight, formerly 
common in Scotland and now in the Danish isles, whereby 
certain persons not in an ecstatic state, but in the full 
possession of their senses, foresee future or distant eventa 
which have an interest for them, as deaths, battles, great 
conflagrations (as Swedenborg the burning of Stockholm), 
arrival or fate of distant friends, &c. {ef. Ennemoser, 
" History of Magic," 2d ed., § 86). In many persons this 
clairvoyance is limited to the decease of acquaintances or 
neighbours ; the instances of such corpse -seeresses are 
numerous, and are remarkably welt, even judicially, at- 
tested. Transiently this faculty of second-sight is found in 
ecstatic states, in the spontaneous or artificially produced 
somnambulism of higher degrees of waking dreams, as 
well as in clear moments before death. Frequently the 
presentiments in wliicli the clairvoyance of the Uncon- 
scious is revealed to consciousness are dark, incompre- 
hensible, and s}'mbolical, because they are obliged to take 
a sensible form in the brain, whilst the unconscious idea 
cannot partake of the form of sensibility (see C. Chap, i.) ; 
wherefore it is so easy to regard what, in mental moods, 
dreams, or the images of sick persons, is accidental as 
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sigui&caDt. The great liability to error nud to self-decep- 
tion resiiltiug herefrom, and the facility for iQientioiiaUy 
deceiving other people, as well as the preponderating 
disadvantage which, as a general rule, the knowledge of 
the future brings to man, enhance beyond all doubt llie 
practical mischief of all endeavours to obtain a know- 
ledge of the fuhive. This cannot, however, derogate from 
the theoretic importance of this department of phenomena, 
and cannot in any case hinder the reeognidon of the true 
facts of clairvoyance, even it buried beneath a confused 
mass of nonsense and deceit. It'is true the prevailing 
rationalistic and raaterihlistic tendency of our time finds 
it convenient to deny or to ignore all facts of this class, 
because they cannot he comprehended from & material- 
istic point of view, and cannot be brought to the test of 
experience according to the inductive method of difference; 
as if the latter were noi just as inapplicable in ethics, 
social science, and politics 1 But for impartial judges [be 
absolute denial of all such phenomena is consistent only 
vfith ignorance of the accounts, which, again, arises from 
the not wishing to become acquainted \\ ith them. I am 
convinced that many impugnei-s of all human divination 
would judge differently, or at least more cautiously, if 
they thought it worth their while to make themselves 
acquainted with the reports of the more striking facts; 
and I am of opinion that at the present day nobody need 
be ashamed of adopting u view which all great mimis 
of antiquity (Epicurus excepted) have acknowledged, 
whose possibility hardly any great modem philosopher 
has ventured to dispute, and which the champions of the 
German "enlightenment" were bo little inclined to rele- 
gate to the province of old wives' fables, that Goethe has 
oven related an example of second-sight in his own life, 
which was continued even to tlie smallest detaiL 

Ill-adapted as I should think this class of phenomena 
for forming the sole foundation of a scientific belief. I 
nevertheless think them highly worthy of mention us a 
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complementary extension of the series of plienomena pre- 
sented to our view in the clairvoyance of animal and 
human iustiiicta. And precisely because they form a con- 
tinuation of this series (the reverberation in conaciousness 
merely being stronger) do they lend support to the testi- 
mony of inatinctive action to its own clinracter, as their 
probability ia itself strengthened by analogy with the clair- 
voyance of instinct, Tliis, and the wish not to have missed 
an opportunity of lifting my voice against a fashionable 
prejudice, is the reason why I have allowed myself, in a 
scientific work, to make mention, if only incidentally, of 
matters so little credited at the present day. 

We have to mention, in conclusion, one more species o£ 
instinct, which ia likewise in the highest degree instructive 
with regard to its essential nature, and at the same time 
again shows how impossible it is to avoid the hypothesis 
of clairvoyance. In the previous examples every being 
acted for its own interest, except in the case of the instinct 
of propagation, when such action is always for the benefit 
of other individuals, namely, the offspring : we have still 
to consider the cases, where among several individuals 
there exists such a solidarity of instinct, that, on the one 
hand, the pertonnance of every individual stands all in 
good stead, and, on the other hand, valuable work can only 
be done by the consentaneous co-operation of many. In 
higher animals this instinctive reciprocal action also takes 
place, but it is here more diflTicult to distinguish from 
union as result of conscious volition, as language makus 
possible a more perfect communication of mutual plans 
and intentions. Nevertheless we shall again distinctly see 
tliis efi'ect of an instinct of the masses in the origin of 
language and the great political and social movements in 
the history of the world. Here we are dealing with ex- 
amples as simple and clear as possible, and therefore turn 
out attention to lower animals, where the means of com- 
munication, in the absence of voice, mimetics, and phy- 
siognomy, are so imperfect, that the harmony and blending 
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I of the perform auces of individuals in the main vork can- 
not possibly be ascribed to conscious Rgreement througli 
the medium of language. 
According to Huber'a observations {Nonvelles Obstrva- 
lions rmr h» aheUles), on the building of new combs a 
part ot the larger working bees, which had taken their fill 
of honey, took no part in the ordinary occupations of tiio 
rest, but kept perfectly quiet. After four-and-twenty 

i hours, lamin.-e of wax bad formed under their abdominal 
segments. This the bee drew out with its hinder foot, 
chewed, and formed into a band. The waxen laminre thus 
prepared were then glued to the roof of the hive. Wlien 
one bee had in this way used up its lamium of wax 
another followed, which continued the same work. Thus 
was formed a small, rough, perpendicular wall, half 
B line in thickness, attached to the hive. Now came 
one of the sviallcr working bees, which had an empty 
abdomen, examined the wall, and made in the middle of 
one of its sides a shallow semi-oval excavation, piling up 
the extruded wax round its edge. After a short lime it 
was relieved by another bee of a like kind, and in this way 
more than twenty bees succeeded one another. During 
thia time, on the opposite side of the wall another bee had 
begun to make a similar excavation, but in correspondence 
■with the edge of the excavation on the hither side. Thia 
bee, too, was relieved by fresh workers. Meauwhile other 
bees approached, drew waxen kiminai from under their 
abdominal segments, and therewith raised the edge of the 
little waxen wall. A succession of fresh workers continued 
to excavate the ground for new cells, whilst others persisted 
in the endeavour to bring those which had been already 
commenced into regular form, and likewise to prolong ilie 
prismatic walls of the same. All this time the bees on 
the opposite side of the waxen wall continued to work 
according to the same uniform plan, in most exact ngree- 
uient with the working bees on the hither aide, untd at last 
the celU uf both sides were finished in all their admirable 
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regularity, and with a complete interlinking, not only of 
those celia in juxtaposition, but also of those opposed to 
one another by their pj-raniidal bases. Now imagine beings 
limited to sensuous means of communication, desirous of 
agreeing upon a common purpose and plan, how they would 
misinterpret each other's intentions, would dispute and 
quarrel ; how often something preposterous would be don^ 
how work would have to be pulled to pieces and done over 
again ; bow for this business too many would press in, for 
that too tew would be found; what a running to and fro 
there would be before each one had found his proper place ; 
how now too many would offer to relieve their comrades, 
and now there would be a deficiency of hands, as we find in 
the combined eftbrts of human beings, standing so much 
higher in the scale of existence. We see nothing of all 
this among bees ; on tlift contrary, it rather looks as it an 
invisible supreme architect had laid before the assembly 
the plan of the whole, and had impressed it upon each 
individual ; as if every kind of labourer had learnt his 
destined work, place, and order of affording relief, and 
was informed by some signal of the moment when his 
turn came. But yet all this is mere result of instinct; 
and as by instinct the plan o£ the whole hive indwells 
in each single bee in unconscious clairvoyance, so a com- 
mon instinct urges each individual to the work to which 
it is called, at the right moment ; only by such means ia the 
wonderful quiet and order possible. What conception one 
should form of this mutual instinct can only be cleared 
up much later on, but its possibility is now evident, since 
each individual must have an unconscious clear vision of 
the plan of the whole, and all the means available at the 
moment, of whicii, however, only that part which falls to hia 
lot enters his own consciousness. Thus, e.i/., the larva of a 
bee spins its silken cocoon, but other bees must set the en- 
closing wa."cen roof thereon ; the plan of the whole cocoon 
is thus present to all concerned unconsciously, but each 
one only performs its own part in the affair with conscioui 
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I volition. That the larva, after its metamorphosis, must be 
libeiated from its cocoon by otlier beea has been already 
mentioned, likewise that tlie female beea kill the drones 
in autumn, so as not to have to maintain their useless 
messmates during the winter, and that ihey only allow 
them to live, if it be necessary to impregnate a new queen. 
While the e^js are maturing the workers are busy con- 
structing celts for their reception, and usually for just the 
number of eggs the queen will lay, and, moreover, in the 
order in which the eggs will be laid, namely, first for the 
workers, then for the drones, then for the queens. Here 

* again it is obvious that the instinctive actions of the 
workers are dependent upon concealed organic processes, 
which can manifestly only have an influence upon them 
through an unconscious clairvoyance. In the common- 
wealth of the bee, the productive and the sexual energy, 
elsewhere united, are personified in three kinds ot in- 
dividuals ; and as in an individual the members, so here 
the individuals themselves stand iu inner, unconscious, 
spiritually organic union. 

We have then in this chapter obtained the following 

results: — Instinct is not the result of conscious reflection — ■ 

not & consequence of bodily organisation — not mere result 

^^ of a mechanism founded in the organisation of the brain — 

^b not the effect of a dead, and essentially foreign mechanism, 

^1 externally adhering to the mind — but the individual's oten 

H^ activity, springing from his inmost nature and character. 

The end, to which a deflnite kind of instinctive action 

is subservient, is not conceived once for all by a mind 

standing outside the individual like a providence, and tbe 

necessity to act conformably thereto externally thrust 

npon the individual as something y^rrt^n to him ; but the 

end of tbe instinct is in each single case unconsciously 

willed and imagined by the i-ndividual, and tbe choice of 

means suitable to each special cose unconsciously made. 

Frequently the knowledge of the purpose of the unconscious 

cognition is not at all ascertainable by sense -perception. 

VOL I. li 
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Then the characteristic attribute of the Unconaeious U 
shown ill the clairvoyant intuition, of which thore is an 
echo in Consciousness as presentiment, either feeble and 
evanescent, or, as in the case of man in particular, more 
or less distinct; whilst the instinctive action itself, the 
adoption of the means to ihe unconscious end, is always 
vividly realised in consciousness, because otherwise correct 
execution would be impossible. Lastly, clairvoyance is 
manifested also in the co-operation of several individuals 
for a common unconscious end. 

Clairvoyance lias hitherto been an incomprehenaiHe 
empirical fact, and it might be objected : " I would rather 
put up with instinct as an incomprehensible fact." To this 
it is replied, firstly, that we iind clairvoyance also apart 
from Instinct (especially in man) ; secondly, that clair- 
voyance is far from occurring in all instincts ; that thus 
instinct and clairvoyance are empirically given as two 
distinct facts, in which perhaps clairvoyance may serve 
to explain instinct, but not converaely ; and, lastly, in the 
third place, that the clairvoyance of the individual will 
not be found to be so iucomprehensible a fact, but will, in 
the sequel of the investigation, receive a sufficient ex- 
planation, whereas the comprehension of instinct in every 
other way must be foregone. 

The conception here worked out is the only one which 
enables us to comprehend instinct as the inmost core 
of eveiy behig ; that it really is so is shown by the im- 
pulse of self-preservation and race-maintenance, which 
pervades the whole creation, by the heroic spirit of sac- 
rifice, with which the well-being of the individual, nay, 
life itself, is offered as a sacrifice to instinct. Look at 
the caterpillar, which continues to mend its web till it 
succumbs through weakness ; at the bird, which dies of 
exhaustion in laying its eggs ; at the restlessness and grief 
of all migratory animals when prevented from migrating. 
An imprisoned cuckoo always dies in the winter from 
despair at not being able to depart ; the viaevard snail, 
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also, if denied its winter sleep. Tlie weakest anima], whea 
a mother, accepts the struggle with the strongest opponent, 
and cheerfully suffers death for its young; an unsuccessful 
human lover becomes crazed, or commits suicide, as is 
evidenced by ever-fresh victims. A woman, on whom 
the CiBsareau section had once been successfully per- 
formed, was so little deterred from further sexual inter- 
course by the certain prospect of a repetition of this fearful 
and generally fatal operation, that she afterwards thrice 
underwent the same operation. And we are to believe 
that such a demonic power is exercised by Eomething 
engrafted on the mind as a mechanism foreign to our 
being's core, or through a conscious reflection which rarely 
advances beyond a bald egoism, and which is altogether 
incapable of such sacrifices for the race as are eiempli- 
£ed in the procteative and maternal instincts ' 

In conclusion, we have still to consider the question 
bow it happens that instincts are so uniform vnihin an 
animal species, a circumstance which has not a little con- 
tributed to strengthen the view of the engrafted spiritual 
mechanism. It is, however, evident that like causes have 
like effects, whence such a plieuomenou is explained of 
itself. For in any animal species the fundamental cor- 
poreal structure is the same, also the faculties and de- 
velopment of the conscious understanding (wliich is not 
the case with man, nor to a certain extent with the highest 
animals, to which their greater individuality is in part 
due). The external conditions of life are likewise tolerably 
the same, and so far as they are essentially different, the 
instincts also are diiferent — a point which hardly requires 
any illustration {cf. pp. 79, 80). But from similar mental 
and bodily constitutions (under which like cerebral and 
ganglionic predispositions are comprehended) and similar 
exiemal circumstances there necessarily follow, as a logical 
consequence, similar 11 fe- purposes ; from like aims and 
like inner and outer circumstances follows, however, like 
choice of means, i.c., like instincts. The lost two steps 
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would not be granted without any limitation if one were 
dealing with conscious reflection, but since these logical 
consequences are drawn by the Unconscious, which un- 
failingly adopts the right course without hesitation or 
delay, they also always directly result from like premises. 
Thus even the last point which might be urged in sup- 
port of opposite views is explained by our conception of 
instinct. 

I conclude this chapter with the words of Schelling 
(I. vol. vii. p. 455): "There is no better touchstone of 
a genuine philosophy than the phenomena of animal in- 
stinct, which must be ranked among the very greatest by 
every thoughtful human being." 
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Is every volition the change into anot/i^r state than the 
present is willed. A present state is always given, eveu if 
it be pure rest ; from this present state alone, however, 
willing could never arise unless there were the possibility, 
at least the ideal possibility, ot something else. The one 
state, which should really and ideally allow of nothing else, 
would be complete in itself, without being able to pas3 
out of itself, even idealiter, for this passing out of itself 
■would be already its otherness. That volition also, which 
wills the persistence of the present state, is only possible 
through the idea of the cessatioji of such state, which is 
held in aversion, thus through a double wgaiion; without 
the idea of cessation, willing of persistence would be im- 
possible. The position is impregnable, then, that for 
volition two things especially are necessary, of which the 
one is the present state, and that, too, as starting-point. 
The other, the end or goal of volition, cannot be the now 
present state, for we always possess the present out and 
out. Thus it would be absurd still to will it ; it can at 
the moat produce satisfaction or dissatisfaction, but not 
willing. It cannot, then, be an existing, but merely a 
non-existing state which is willed, and willi;d, moreover, 
in the form of txtstence. The state can only pass from 
non-beiug into being through the hemming, and if it arrives 
at being through the becomiug, the moment hitherto 
called present is past, and a new present has arrived, which 
looked at from the forvitT moment is still future. Tliia 
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fonner moment is, however, that of willing, consequently it 
is a. future state, whose presentness is willed. This future 
state must then be contained in willing as the otherness 
of the now present state, and furnish volition with its end 
or goal, without which it is not thinkable. But now, as 
this future state without present existence cannot be 
TtaliUr in the present act of willing, and yet tnuBt be 

. therein in order to hs possible, it must necessarily be c 
tained in it idcalUer, i.t., as rtpresenlalion ; for the ic 
is exactly the same as the real, only without reality, as 
conversely reality in things is that unique somewhat ia 
them which cannot be brought about by thinking, and 
which exceeds their ideal content (cf. Schelliug's Works, 
div, i. vol. iii. p. 364), In the same way, too, the (positively 
thought) present state can only become the starting-point 
of volition so far as it enters into the idea (in the widest 
sense of the word). We have, then, in wilhng, two ideas — 
that of a present state tia starting-point, that of a future 
state as ultimate point or goal ; the former is conceived oa 
idea of a present reality, the latter as idea of a reality still 
to be procured. Now will is the endeavour to procure 
reality, or the endeavour to pass from the state repre- 
sented by the former into that represented by the latter 
idea. This endeavour itself does not admit of descrip- 
tion and definition, because we are confined to the sphere 
of ideas, and the endeavour is, per se, something heteroge- 
neous to the idea ; one can only say of it that it is the 
immediate cause of change. Tliis endeavour is the ever- 

' identical empty form of volitimi; which awaits replenish- 
ing with the most varied content of imagination; and as 
every empty form is an abstraction wUhovi any other reality 
than that which it obtains by its content, so likewise this. 
Volition is existential or actual only through the relation 
between the idea of the present and future state; if this 
relation be abstracted, the conception, which cannot be 
found without it, is deprived of reality, of existence. No 
one can in reality merely will, without willing Mis or that: 
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a will which does not will something, is not ; only through 
the definite content does the will obtain the possibility of 
existence, and this content (not to be confused with 
motive) \s, as we have seen. Idea. Therefore, NO voutios 
WITHOUT MENTAL OBJECT, as Aristotle said long ago (De An. 
iil. 10, 433) b. 27) : opeieriKov &e oiite avev ^avrauUfi. 

One must, at the same lime, guard against the false 
conclusion that, whenever one thing is proved to be 
contained in another thing without being contained in it 
realiter, the assertion is implicitly made that it must be 
contained in jt idealiter. This would be, in fact, a logi- 
cally incorrect conversion of the true proposition that 
the ideal is the same as the real, only without reality. 
That I am far from making this faulty conversion I have 
already given evidence, in seeking to explain memory and 
character by latent tendencies of the brain to particular 
molecular vibrations, and in that I look upon volition as 
actual manifestation of power, that is, of the will. The 
former, namely, are quiescent material states (definitely 
related positions of atoms), which may perhaps he looked 
upon as the realisation of an idea implicitly containing 
future states within it, but can never themselves be called 
ideal (r/ Ges. philos, Abliaudlungen, No. II. pp. 35-37); 
the latter, on the contrary (the potentiality of volition), is 
only the formal condition of actuality in general without 
any definite content. Volition, abstracted from its content, 
is potentially possible, but thus it is also only the purely 
formal side of the definite act of will. The content itself 
of this act of will is never to be conceived otherwise than 
as representation or idea; for volition is not anything 
material, in whose stationary parts future differences might 
be predetermined by certain spatial relations, but it is 
something immaterial, and the not yet existent future to 
be realised by it must consequently be contained in it in 
an immalerial manner. But further, the content of will 
ia always thoroughly definite, only in this way and not 
otherwise attaining reahsation, thus not to be characterised 
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na potentiality, -wliicli would only express the formal c 
dition of realisation in general, but not the definite " WTiat" 
of such realisation. Without a fully deterniiaate content i 
of the yet non-existent reality, no realisation would ba 
possible, because infinitely diverse possibilities remain 
open. This determinateness 0/ contend of a something not 
yet really existing, which at the same time is to be given 
imfnaterially, is now by no means to be thought other- \ 
wise than as ideal determinateness, i.e., as representation. 
This condition is immediately known to us in conscious 
volition, and introspection can at any moment assure us 
that that which is willed is before its realisation nothing 
else than idea of an object. 

But the naturaluesa and self-evidence of this relation 1 
between will and idea (as the two poles about which the I 
whole life of the mind turns), and the impossibility of 
finding any substitute for the idea as content of will {i.e., ' 
as immaterial, not yet realised determinateness of volition), 
constrain us to assume that the whole content of will is ' 
idea, no matter whether the will and idea be ( 
or unconscious. In assuming will we assume idea t 
determining and distinguishing content, and whoever 
refuses to recognise the ideal (unconscious) content of 
representation as the What and How determinative of 
action must, to be consisteut, also refuse to speak of s 
uuconacious will as the inner cause of the phenomenon. 
This simple consideration exposes the singular defective- 
ness of the system of Schopenhauer, in which the Idea is 
by no means recognised as the sole and exclusive content 
of Will, but a false and subordinate position is assigned 
it, whilst the maimed and blind Will nevertheless alto- 
gether comports itself as )/ it had a notional or ideal con- 
tent.' But whoever, like Bahuscn, e.g., denies that the 
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will as potentiality of volition is sometliing purely formal 
and absolutely empty — whoever sees in it, instead of an 
attribute of tlie all-one substance common to all beings, 
lui individual essence subsisting and existing a se and per 
se — Las only the alternative (it discontented witii a postu- 
lated nondescript defying human comprehension), either to 
define the characteristic essence of this individual potency 
iuelf as ideal determination (thus merely needlessiy trans- 
ferring the completing idea from volition to the pure Will), 
or to go over entirely to Materialism, ix., to surrender the 
will as metaphysical principle, and to make it identical 
with the parts of the brain prearronfjed in this or that 
way, whose function then would be volition. 

It may be advisable to touch here, at least by way of 
suggestion, on a few points which are adapted to confirm 
the proposition, that no kind of volitional activity is pos- 
Bible without ideal content of representation. 

First of all, it would be a gross error to deny the ideal 
t'Oiiteitt of volition because volition is strictly mussitated. 
Thia argument would before all things prove too mwh ; 
for, in the first -place, it would just as niucii destroy the 
activity of volition as the ideality of the content, if it in 
fact reduced the necessitated event to a dead passivity, 
purely outwardly determined and deprived of every self- 
determination from within ; and, iccomllij, would place 
conscious volition in precisely the same category as the 
unconscious volition of a falling stone, since on the one 
hand the former is just as strictly determined and neces- 
sitated as the latter; on the other hand, however, the 
falling stone, if it had consciousness, would (according to 
tJie well-known declaration of Spinoza) believe it acted 
freely. The objection simply ignores the truth that there 
is no purely passive necessitation at all, that rather all 

defeotive in tha muiner ipecilied, failbful to the dootriae of thnr 
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necessitation includes autonomous activity, — autonomons 
because, in the way in which anylhiug reacla against tlie 
forces influencing it, it follows the immanent laws of its 
own nature. This holds good of the force of gravitation 
of tlie atone which reacts on the terrestrial mass, or of 
the elasticity of the billiard-ball reacting against the 
inertia of the cushion, just as well as of the human char- 
acter reacting against the conscious motives. If now we 
view the physical forces as will-forces, we cannot avoid 
regarding as an ideal determination the internal determi- 
nation of the same by the immanent laws of the particular 
stage of the objectified will, which in every case is the 
necessary prius of real activity, i.e., the content of volition 
before completed realisation, in this case also as Presenta- 
tion (cf. C. Chap. V.) 

A second point is, that the notion of necessitation or of 
the necessity of events is only to be maintained against 
the Bubjectivist deniers of an objective-real necessity, if 
the purely external event is regarded as determined and 
brought about by an inner logical compulsion, whicli, 
moreover, can be the only sense of a regularity of nature 
conformable with that of logic {ef. the conclusion of No. 
3 of Chap. XV. C.) But if all necessity' is logical, this 
(unconscious) logic can only penetrate the manifestation 
of the blind and intrinsically illogical Will, if its content 
is not again itself alogical Will, but logical Idea. 

The third point, which I wished to mention, leads us 
into the province of the theory of cognition. Thought 
cannot throw off the nature of tiiought; it may perhaps 
deny itself as conscious thought, but it thereby attains so 
little positivity, that even the right to this negation of 
itself is lacking, bo long as it is powerless to make any 
positive statement beyond the sphere of its own conscious- 
ness. Thought thus either never goes beyond itself, or 
the true positive content of what is beyond its sphere of 
consciousness must itself again he thought, representation, 
ideal content. Now since the causality which evokes the 
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act of sensation is the sole direct bond of tmioa betweea 
consciousness and its otherness, the content of this causal 
affectioD which sensation follows must be an ideal one. 
Here we come, through want of an explanation to satisfy 
the demands of the theory of cognition, to the same truth 
as we reached before from metaphysical considerations, 
namely, that the causal necessitatton or real causality miist 
have an i<ieal content, although this is here demonstrated 
merely for the act of sense-impression (cf. Das Ding an 
Sich und seine Beschaffeuheit : Berlin, C. Duncker, 1871, 
especially pp, 74-76). 

We now then know that, wherever we meet with a 
volition, a representation must be united with it, at the 
very least that which ideally represents the goal, object, 
or content of the volition; the other idea, the starting- 
point, might possibly beconio equal to zero, if the will 
takes its rise in pure nothingness. However, we have 
nothing to do with this case in empirical phenomena; on 
the contrary, the starting-point is here given once for all 
as the positive feeling of a present condition. Accordingly 
every unamscicnts volition also which actually exists must 
be united with ideas, for in our former examination 
nothing cropped out in reference to the distinction of con- 
scious and unconscious wilL The positive feeling of the 
present state must even in conscious volition always be 
coDScions to the nerve-centre to which the volition is 
referred, since a materially excited sensation, if it is pre- 
sent, must always be conscious ; on the other hand, in 
unconsciousToHtion the idea of the aim or object of volition 
must also, of course, be unconscious. Thus even in sub- 
ordinate nerve-centres an idea must be united with every 
actual volition, and one, moreover, according to t}ie nature 
of the will either relatively to the brain, or absolutely im- 
conscious. For when the ganglionic will wills to contract 
the cardiac musde in a particular manner, it must first 
of a!l possess the idea of this contraction, for otherwise 
God only knows what could be contracted, but not the 
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cardiac muscle, This idea is is any case uncouscious 
in respect of the brain, but in respect of the gangUa pro- 
bably conscious. But now, as we saw in the second 
chapter in the case of voluntary movements of the cerebral 
will, the contraction must be effected by the arising of a 
will to excite the appropriate central endings of tlie motor 
nerve-fibres in the ganglia. That again implies an idea 
of the position of these central nerve-endings, and this 
idea, analogous to tlie unconscious idea of the position of 
the motor nerve-endings in the brain, must be conceived 
as absolutely unconscious. In correspondence with these 
ideas the will to contract the cardiac muscle will also 
have to be thought as a relatively unconscious one, the . 
will to excite the appropriate nerve-endings in the cardiac J 
ganglia which effects its realisation as absolutelif uncon- 
scious. 

We have seen that volition is an empty form, which only 1 
finds in the idea a content giving it actuality, but that \ 
this form itself is something heterogeneous to the it 
and therefore not to be defined by concepts, sui generis, 1 
namely, that which, being, it is true, in itself still unreal, in ] 
its operation causes the passage from the ideal to the adual I 
or real. Volition is thus the form of the causality of the ideal \ 
with respect to tlie real; it is nothing but operation or acti- | 
vity, pure going-out-of-self, whilst the idea is pure being- 
with-self and abiding- in- self. But if the fundamental ' 
distinction of the form of the will from that of the idea \ 
consists in the outwardly efficient causality and the going ] 
out of self, the latter, as a something self-enclosed, must be I 
without external causality, if the just;stated difference is | 
not again to be abolished. For ideation always accom- ' 
panics volition, and if the idea also possessed an external > 
causality, the distinction between will and idea would in \ 
fact be abolished, whilst we should have again to find and 
to characterise afresh the two different moments within 
each. Therefore we prefer to retain for these polar 
moments the words Will and Idea, and assume a con- 
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cecUoD between the two when we find them united. 
"We have already done this in the case of Will ; it still 
remaina in future to recognise Will in the Idea wher- 
ever the latter displays an outward causality, Aristotle 
has expressed this too (De. An. iii, 10. 433, a, 9) : koI ^ 
^maiTia Bi, orav Kivfj, ov kiv^I avev opi^ia^, i.c, " but the 
preaentative faculty, when it acta externally, does not act 
witiiout a will." 

Aa we have seen above that the strict followers of 
Schopenhauer are willing, indeed, partially to recognise ' 
the unconscious will, but not the necessity of ita being 
filled with unconscious representation or idea, so the 
Hegelians and Herbartians, if tliey rightly understand their 
masters, may perhaps readily recognise the unconscious 
idea or representation, but will not grant the necessity of 
the unconscious wilL As the former, without being aware 
of it, implicitly think the idea in the matter of volition, 
so the latter tbink tiie Will in the impulse and faculty of 
self-realisation of the Idea, or in the conflicting energies 
of the psychological mental representations, without mak- 
ing explicitly clear to themselves this important implicit 
thought, Misled perhaps by Herbartian influences, some 
of our recent physiologists also make the idea, as such, 
vithout more ado, produce physiological effects in the 
l>ody. 

The first application we would make of the proposition 
bere maintained is to confirm the statement, that the 
unconscious idea of the position of the central endings 
of motor nerve-fibres cannot operate without the will to 
excite those places, and that the mere unconscious idea of 
&n instinctive purpose can be of no avail if the end is not 
also willed ; for only by willing the end can the milling of 
the means be evoked, and only by the willing of the means 
these means themselves. What is here said of the instinc- 
tive purpose of course holds equally good of every other 
unconscious idea of an end which will present itself in 
the following chapters. 
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In conclusion, we can now more closely consider the 
question of the difference between the conscious and the 
unconscious will. A will, the content of which is formed 
by an unconscious idea, could at the most be consciously 
perceived according to its empty form of volition, and acts 
of will of that kind could then at the most only be dis- 
criminated by consciousness as different in degree ; on the 
other hand, it can no longer be perceived by consciousness 
as this specific will, since its specific nature'is only deter- 
mined by its content Accordingly, for such a will the 
application of the word "conscious" is unconditionally 
excluded, as in no case can more be said than that this 
specific will becomes conscious. Moreover, experience also 
teaches us that we know so much the less of a will the 
fewer the ideas or feelings accompanying it which reach the 
cerebral consciousness. Accordingly, it almost seems as 
if will as such were not generally accessible to conscious- 
ness, but became so only through its marriage with the 
idea. (This is proved, in fact, in Chap, iii C.) However 
that may be, we can now assert that an uncoriscuyas wiM is 
a xvill unth unconscious idea as content, for a will with 
conscious idea as content will always be conscious to us. 
If, in saying this, the distinction between conscious and 
unconscious will is only traced back to the equally diffi- 
cult distinction between conscious and unconscious idea, 
yet an essential simplification of the problem is thereby 
obtained. 
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* At the present time those actions are called reflex in 
wltich the existing stimulus does not directly affecl either 
B contractile tissue or a motor nerve, but a nerve which 
imparts ita state of excitement to a central organ, where- 
upon, through ihe mediation of the Intter, the stimulus 
overflows on to motor nerves, and then for the first time 
ie made apparent by muscular movements."' This ex- 
planation scents to me as good a one as the physiologists 
are able to give, and no qualification of the same can be 
found which dues not exclude certain classes of reflex 
action generally recognised by this name; and yet it is 
easy 10 see that it is much wider than physiology intends, 
since all movements and actions find a place among them, 
whose antecedent is not a thought which has arisen 
spontaneously in the brain, but is directly or indirectly a 
sense-impression. To pursue further this gradual passage 
of the lowest rellex movements into conscious voluntary 
actions, we must examine various examples. 

If a freshly excised frog's heart, which pulsates slowly, 
te irritated by the prick of a needle, there arises inde- 
pendently of the rhythm of the beat a systole (contrac- 
tion) in the normal succession of tl]e parts. Before the 
complete extinction of irritability a time occurs when the 
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irritation ia only succeedoJ by a local contraction of 
decreasing extent. If the heart be divided when it is 
still powerful, but in such a way that there remain con- 
necting portions between the parts, stimulation of the one 
part, in which a ganglion ig contained in the muscular 
substance, produces contraction of both parts ; on the 
other hand, irritation of the other part, which contains no 
ganglion, ia only succeeded by local contraction. It follows 
from this, that the normal systole sequent on stimtilation 
is no simple phenomenon of the stimulus of a contractile 
tissue, but a refle,x movement mediated by the embedded 
ganglia. Other experiments, e.g., the division of the 
spinal cord by small cross sections, &c., render it probable 
that any nerve-centre may effect reflex actions. The more 
this nerve-centre is developed the higher is the degree of 
propriety and adroitness in complicated movements ex- 
hibited in its reflex actions. Volkmann says (Hwb, ii. 
545) : " When different muscles are combined to produce a 
reilex movement, whether synchronous or successive, the 
combination is always mechanically appropriate. I mean, 
the simultaneously active muscles support one another, 
e.g., in producing a flexure, and those which are active in 
succession unite in the judicious continuation and com- 
pletion of the already commenced movement. If a de- 
capitated frog in an extended position be stimulated in 
the hind leg sufficiently powerfully, the flexors and 
adductors of both legs first of all act in combination, 
next the legs are drawn towards the body, the extensors 
are combined for joint extension, and the total result is a 
more or less regular actual movement, whether of swim- 
ming OE leaping. 

" In many cases the reflectorial movements have not only 
the character of fitness, but even a certain dash of inten- 
tion. Young dogs whose cerebrum and cerebellum I had 
destroyed, sparing the medulla oblongata, when I took 
them roughly by the ears tried to get rid of my hand 
with the fore-paw. One often sees decapitated frogs rub 
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violently filliped part of the skin (only possible by an 
allernalmg play of the antagonists), and tortoises, which 
ate injured after decapitation, withdraw into their cara- 
pace." The medulla oblongata, aa the most developed 
nerre-centre after the brain, is also that which effects 
the most complicated reilex movements, as, c.y., respiration 
with il8 modifications : sobbing, sighing, laughing, crying, 
conghing; also sneezing on irriiation of the nasal mem- 
brane, swallowing, and vomiting on gentle pressure (by 
a morsel) or tickling of the throat and palate; laughing 
ensues on tickling the external skin, coughing on irritation 
of the larynx. 

Very important for the whole life of man, and indicative 
■of mnch more complicated events in the central organs, 
are the reflex movements called forth by sense-percep- 
tions ; certainly a class of phenomena to which physio- 
logy has not yet given sufficient attention, because they 
can only be studied with the whole living body, and 
Ttly only psychologically in one's own persoa It is, 
iwever, manifest that this mode of investigation has 
;at advantages over that on mutilated corpses or animals 
'ith their brains removed, since in organisms which have 
it suffered death, or undergone the severest operations, 
have been treated with strychnine, one can by no 
Leans assume a normal capacity of reacting on the part 
if the lower central organs, which stand in such direct 
correspondence with tlie destroyed parts. Moreover, in 
decapitated animals the medulla oblongata and the lai^ 
cerebral ganglia, which probably should be reckoned to 
the spinal cord, or at least not to the brain, have also been 
removed. All this sufRciently explains the purposeless 
character of the reflex movements in some of these ex- 
iriments, where one is unable to eliminate the patholo- 

elements. 

The proximate reflex movements called forth by a sense- 
.pression consist in this, that the particular eense-orgau 
brought into the position, tension, &c., requisite for clear 
VOL I. 1 
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perception. In toiicli there arises a movement to and 
of the finger ; in taste, secretion of saliva and movemenl 
to and fro of the sapid matter in the mouth ; in smellinj 
dilatation of the nostrils and short, quick inspirations; 
in hearing, tension of the tympanic membrane and move- 
ments of the ears and head; in vision, convergence of 
both optic axes towards the point of greatest stimulation, 
accommodation of the lens for distance, and of the iris 
to the intensity of light. All these movements, with 
the exception of the last named, can also be executed 
voluntarily, but only by means of the idea of the altered 
Bense-impression ; only with difficulty or not at all by 
the direct idea of the movements. H.j., when the inves- 
tigating oculist holds up his finger bs a mark for the 
patient and bids him look np towards tlie right, there 
frequently occur the most distorted movements of the 
eyes and eyelids, but not the one desii'ed. With en- 
hanced viviiJness of the impression, the head, arms, 
and whole body not eeldom take involuntary part in 
these rellex actions. Further, through the medium of 
the ear reflex movements are set up in the organs of 
speech, for, as is well known, children and animals leam 
to talk in consequence of the involuntary impulse which 
compels them to reproduce what has been heard. The 
like occurs in the catching of melodies, where the pheno-, 
menon is more easily observed, and in adults also. With"! 
out tliis reflexion it would be impossible to train birds to 
whistle tunes. The reflex compulsion to utter words one 
la accustomed to hear spoken may even be observed in 
our own thinking. Here, according to a process exempli- 
fied in a still higher degree in the production of dream- 
images and hallucinations, the thought of the word which 
is not yet an object of sense causes a centrifugal current 
of innervation towards the auditory nerve, as the reflex 
consequence of which a centripetal current brings back 
the auditory sensation of the word, and this calls forth 
in the organs of speech the reflex movements of the loud 
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■ Bntdued utterance. The undisciplineil mau, c.ij., tiio 

F vaeducated or passionately excited uiim, thinks aloud. It 

requires the coustraint of education to think sileutly, and 

even then one will almost always, if on the watch tor it, 

detect a muscular feeling in the organ of speech, which 

EJB a weaker form of that whicli would arise in the ulter- 

nuice of the words, and thus manifestly represents a ten- 

pTdency to action. In reading it is just the same. 

One of the most important reflex actions of the cere- 

bratn, esipecially in respect to sense-perception, is that 

ceotrifugal current of innervation which we call Atten- 

Ition, and which is essential for all tolerably clear per- 

Kptiou. It arises as reflex action on a stimulus, which 

iffects the sensory nerve of the organs of sense. If the 

Ibraiu is otherwise too much occupied to react on such 

timuli, this action does not take place, and then the 

lense- impression escapes ns without becoming perception. 

"his current of innervation can be directed to the several 

■pana of a sense-perception (e.^., to any part of the field of 

jEvision or an instrument in the orchestra), which explains 

Btiie fact that one often sees and hears just that for which 

■.the present state of the brain has a particular susceptibility, 

rwhich is also in accordance with many of the phenomena 

of BOmnambuIism. It is also the partial failure of this 

cturent of innervation, which renders comprehensible the 

otherwise inexplicable difference between the abserU and 

i^ilaekpoTta of the field of vision. We may also voluntarily 

■'direct this stream of innervation to certain parts of the 

FlxHly, and tliereby bring into consciousness as perceptions 

the usually unobserved sensations which all parts of the 

body are continually producing ; e.g., I can feel my finger- 

tipa it I carefully attend to them ; (think also of the 

k hypochondriacal). A boundary-line between such currents 

innervation as are produced by conscious will, and 

iboBe which follow as reflex action on impressions of 

■ when the interest of the brain is fully gained, 

I no more be discovered and drawn here than in any 
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other department of th^se plienomeniu Very remarkablfti 
are many oE the reflex movements which are effected by S 
the eye and the sense of touch. The eye not only protects 
itself reflec tori ally from injuries, which it sees approaching, 
by closure, bending of the head and body, or the liolding 
up of the arm, but it iilao protects other threatened bodily 
parts in the same way, nay, even other things. For ex- 
ample, if a glass falls from the table, the sudden catching 
at it is just aa much reflex movement as the ducking 
of the bead when a stone is coming towards us, or the 
parrying of the thrusts in fencing ; for in the one as in the 
other case the resolution after conscious reflection would 
come much too late. Must one really pronounce that a 
different principle which, in the one case, causes the young 
dog deprived of its brain to thrust aside with its paw a 
hand nipping its ear, and in the other causes the human J 
being to ward off by the sudden raising of the arm i 
threatening blow perceived by the eye 1 The most wonder- . 
ful reflectorial performances of the combined senses of sight I 
and touch consist, bowever.in the complicated movementgl 
involved in preserving one's balance, as in sliding, ivalk- 
ing, riding, dancing, leaping, performing gymnastic exer- I 
cises, skating, &c., in part spontaneous (especially in the I 
case of animals), iu part acquired by practice, an original I 
capacity being always presupposed. If one leaps a ditch» | 
it is not easy to leap beyond the farther brink, although ( 
one may be able to leap much farther on level ground ; bat j 
the eye, through an unconscious reflection, brings it about I 
that just sufficient muscular force is applied to reach the 
opposite side, and this unconscious will ia often stronger 
than the conscious one to leap farther. It is remark- 
able that all the afore- mentioned functions are executed ' 
much more easiIy,more certainly, and even more gracefully, 
if they are performed without conscious volition as simple J 
reflex movements of the sensations of sight and touch. 
Every intervention of the cerebral consciousness operates 
only inhibitively and disturbingly; heuce mules walk more 
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■Burely tlmn men in dangerous paths, because tliey are 
not disturbed by conscious reflection, and soninainbulisls 
go and climb in the unconscion-i state where, i£ con- 
scious, they would infallibly meet irith an accident. For 
conscious reflection always bringa along with it doubt 
and hesitation, and this frequently a fatal tai'diness; the 
unconscious intelligeuce, on the other hand, is always 
beyond & doubt more certain to seize the right course, or 
rather doubt never occurs to it, and therefore it almost 
always does the right thing at the right moment. Even 
prelection and playing from notes, if consciousness be 
otherwise occupied or asleep, can take the form of mere 
reflex movements following on impressions of feeling, as 
cases have been observed where reading aloud has been 
continued a certain time after falling asleep, or pieces of 
music have been better played in dreamy unconscious 
states than when wide awake. That reading or playing 
from notes can often be continued quite unconsciously and 
without the slightest after-memory of the subject-matter, 
vben consciousness is occupied with other fascinating 
thoughts, any one can observe for himself. Nay, even 
Iden curt answers to quick questions have often some- 
,llung reflectorially unconscious about them, when they 
'drop out unawares like a pistol-shot, and afterwards one is 
often astonished or ashamed if they have been unsuitable 
to the occasion and the company. 

Mure important, however, than all that has been hitherto 

noticed is the consideration that there is no, or almost no, 

voluntary movement which must not at the same time be 

regarded as a combination of rellex actions. I mean this: 

i;Anatoniical investigations show that, in the upper part of 

[the spinal cord the number of the primitive fibres amounts 

|to only a very small fraction of the primitive fibres of all 

nerves, which are destined to call forth movement 

irough the conscious will, that is, by the brain. But now, 

the path from the brain to the nerves supplying the 

.uscles is, with few exceptions, oti'y through the upper 
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part of the spinal conl.it follows that a fibre in the 
part of the epinnl cord must be destined to innervate a 
great number of muscular nerve-fibres of the same part. 
A direct anastomosis (interlacing, connecting) of the fibrea 
might be imagined, but this assumption seems highly ' 
probable according to anatomical observations, and w*| 
are also compelled to abandon it from the cireumstancej 
that one and the same movement is now stimulated by 
the brain, now, in consequence of some other stimuiation, 
13 independently executed by the central organs of the 
spinal cord, and admits an immense variety of the 
deUcate and intricate modi li cations, whilst a direct anas- 
tomosis must necessitate the same invariable movements. 
In addition to this, the brain, which gives the order to 
execute a complicated series of movements, has itself no 
idea of this complication, hut only a collective idea of the 
result (as in speaking, singing, walking, dancing, running, 
leaping, performing gymnastic exercises, fij;hting, riding, 
skating), so that the whole detail of execution, which is 
requisite fcr the total result intended, is intrusted to the 
Bpinal cord, (Let any one ask himself whether he knows 
anything of the muscular contractions necessary for utter- 
ing a word or for singing a colorature.) Accordingly the 
only mode of conceiving the matter remaining seems to mttj 
to be this: that the current of innervation, which carries-' 
the conscious volition of the total movement from the 
brain to the central organ of such movement in the 
spinal cord, and which is for the brain, indeed, centrifugail, 
but for the nerve-centre of the movement centripetal, 
that this current is felt as sensation by the motor centre 
just as well as an impression coming from the periphert.1 
parts of the body, and that the consequence of this sensa- 
tion is the occurrence of the intended movement. But 
is clear that we here again see the definition of refli 
movement to hold good, as soon as we resolve to employ^ 
the relative conceptions oC centrifugal and centripetal 
currents in their rif/hl relations. 
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[One easily sees that there is hardly a movement ■wliicli, 
even if it is originated by the cerebral consciousness, is not 
first conducted onco or several times to another motor 
centre, and there visibly executed. Consciousness can. it 
is true, decompose movements to a certain extent, and give 
a conscious impulse to any partial movement (this is in- 
deed the way we learn to make the movement), but, in the 
first place, every such partial presentation will probably 

I find no other path to the muscles tiian through the grey 
matter of the motor centres, thus always retaining the cha- 
racterof arefles ; secondly, even the simplest motor elements 
accessible to the cerebral consciousness still require highly 
complicated combinations nf movement for their execution, 
into which consciousness never penetrates (e^., the utter- 
ance of a vowel or the singing of a note) ; and, thirdly, if 
its simple elements are as far as possible intended by the 
conscious will, the whole movement has something ex- 
tremely slow, coarse, a^vk^va^d, and heavy about it, whilst 
the very same movement is executed with the greatest 
facility, speed, certainty, and elegance, if only the final 
result was intended by the cerebral consciousness, and the 
I execntion was inirusted to the motor centres in question. 
I One has only to think of the phenomenon of stammering. 
The stammerer often speaks quite 6uently if he does not 
at all think of the utterance, and his consciousness is occu- 
J pied only with the matter of his speech, but not with the 
■ "mode of realisation ; but as soon as he thinks of the utter- 
I ance and desires to form this or that sound by conscious 
I volition, he does not succeed, and in its stead all sorts 
I of concomitant movements occur, which may even become 
|i convulsive. It is just the same with scrivener's cramp 
I and all the above-mentioned bodily exercises, in which the 
Kifliain thing is that they become second nature, i.c., that the 
T conscious will ceases to trouble itself about the details. 
^Through this wayof conceiving iho matter the phenomenon 
Iil>ecome3 tor the first time explicaWe, why often a aingle 
liinpulae of the conscious will EuBkes to introduce a long 
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series of periodically recurring movements, wbicli lasts 
iinlil it is interrupted by a new volilioutJ impulse. With' 
out this arrangement all our ordinary actions, as walking, 
reading, playing, speaking, &c., -wouU absorb an amount 
of the volitional impulsea of the brain ■which must very 
soon result in fatigue. It, however, proves also the inde- 
pendence of the lower nerve-centres, and most decidedly 
refutes the above assumption of a direct auastomoais of 
the nerves. It may also now be comprehensible bow it 
comes to pass that so many actions and occupations, 
whose slightest details must be attended to in their 
conscious acquisition, later on, with prolonged practice and 
habit, are performed quite un consciously, as knitting, play- 
ing on the piano, reading, writing, &c All the work, then, 
which during acquisition was done by the brain, baa been 
handed over to subordinate nerve-centres ; for these can 
call iuto play an habitual combination of certain activities 
just as efficiently as the brain in thinking or iu learning 
by heart. That, however, then the activities become for 
the moat part unconscious to the brain, gives them ia 
respect to the brain a certain resemblance to instinctive 
actions, whilst indeed, in respect to the nerve-centre 
which presides over the activity, practice and custom is 
the precise opposite of instinct. 

That all the phenomena hitherto considered have essen- 
tially the same underlying principle, it is not very difficult 
to see. We started with the retlectorial movements 
produced by in'itation of peripheral parts of the body, 
' and found a purpose most decidedly expressed therein, 
both in the result of the whole movement and in the 
simultaneous and successive combinations of the most 
different muscles ; nay, in part, most decidedly expressed 
even in an alternating play of the antagonists. We then 
passed on to the reflex movements produced by means of 
eense-perceptions, and found here thesamefact, only often 
with a dash of higher intelligence, in that the higher 
central points of the spinal cord came more into play. 
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Lastly, we noticed that reflex actions, in which the ex- 
citing stimultia is an innervating current from iho brain 
to the other central organs concerned, are produced by the 
conscious will, anj did not remark here auy quantitative 
increase of effects as compared with the reflex movements 
produced through sense-perceptions ; naturally enough, for 
the intelligence revealed in reflection depends far more on 
the stage of development of the reflecting central organ 
than on llie nature of the stimulus. 

That, in fact, the brain also can become a central organ 
tit reflex actions, we cannot doubt from the analogy of its 
structure with the other centres. In reflex actions of the 
ganglionic system and in individuals deprived of brains, 
perception by the brain is excluded ; but this may very 
well accompany the reflex actions of the spinal cord in the 
case of sound organisms. In this case, however, only the 
stimulation, but not the will lo move, is felt lu the brain; 
but the latter must manifestly also have place if the 
brain itself is to be a central ot^an of reflectiom Such 
cases are, however, already familiar to us ; e.g., the catching 
at & falling glass or the parrying of a previously seen blow 
may have these characteristics. Accordingly we shall not 
be able to avoid regarding them as reflex actions, if only 
the link between perception of the action ami the will lo 
execute it lies outside the cerebral consciousness, which re- 
ceives additional conflrmatton from the fact that conscious 
reflection would manifestly come too late. To the same 
category belongs a part of the not quite unconscious pre- 
lection and preluding, or the rapid answers to sudden 
questions, or tlie sudden taking off the hat at the unex- 
pected greeting of an unknown person. Cerebral reflection 
frequently surpasses the reflection of the spinal cord, and 
prevents its occurrence; e y„ a decapitated frog scratches 
the nipped place on the skin, a living one hops away. 
Here is seen the direct transition from cerebral reflec- 
tion to conscious psycliical activity, between which no 
line can be drawn. There follows from this the unity of 
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the principle underlying all these phenomena, Tlicra 
are. therefore, only two logical ways of looliing at these 
things : either the mind ia everj'where only the last result 
of material processes, both in the brain and ia the rest of 
the nervous life (then, however, purpose would also have 
to be everywhere denied wlien not posited by conscious 
nervous activity), or tlie soul is everywhere the principle 
lying at the basis of material ner\'ous processes, causing 
and regulating them, and consciousness is only a pheno- 
menal form of the same, brought about by means of these 
processes. We shall see in the sequel wliich of these fwo 
assumptions better suits the facts. 

The nest point wo have to investigate is the question, 
whether the phenomena we are considering may be looked 
upon as effects of a dead inechamsm, or whether we are not 
compelled to conceive them as consequences of an intelli- 
gence immanent in the central organs, in which case the 
foregoing alternative may provisionally remain undiscussed. 
Let us first turn to physiology. Tlie skin of a frog's thigh 
being pricked by a needle, we see both legs drawn up, 
provided the little piece of spinal cord from which issne 
the crural nerves remaina intact. Tiie priclc of the needle 
manifestly affects only one primitive nerve-fibre, since 
■within a circle of a certain size the position of the pricked 
place cannot be distinguished ; the number of motor fibres 
put in action by the san:ie is, however, enormously large, 
for it can embrace the whole body. The direct anasto- 
mosis of the sensory and motor nerves is hereby rend»ed 
improbable in tlie highest degree. It becomes, however, 
still more so by the circumstance that the same motor fibres 
react, when this or that place in the skin of the frog's thigh 
is pricked, when accordingly diffmnt sensory nerve-fibres 
convey the stinuihis to the centre. Besides, microscopic 
investigations not only give no support to this supposition, 
but what is more, Kolliker has directly observed the emer- 
gence of motor fibres from globules of grey nerve-matter 
(centra! organ), and it is now generally supfiosed that the 
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central origiD of all ihe nerve-iibrea must be sought in 
tlie t;angliou-cella, i.e., the peculiar splierical or radiateil 
Cflls ul the grey nerve- matter. The sliiiiulus couducted 
hy the sensory fibres must accordingly, in any case, be 
first received by the central organ, and through this be 
conducted to the motor nerves; in no other way could 
any sensory fibre possibly be in a position to act upon 
any motor fibre of tho same centre {aa is actually the 
case). But if all tlie stimuli are first received by the 
central organ, and are only propagaled from this to the 
motor neiA-es, then the materialistic explanation of reflex 
actions by a peculiar mechanism of the channels of con- 
duction becomes quite impossible; for no laws and contri- 
vances can nt all be imagined which should allow one and 
the same current to pass over now to near, now to remote 
parts, should cause the reactions to follow now in this, now 
in that order, nay, should even perniit an aliematin^ play of 
tfu antagonists to occur on a simjAe stimulus (as in the rub- 
bing of the filliped part). The impossibility of a pre-estab- 
lished meclianism is, however, physiologically demonstrable 
in amuch more striking way. If one divides the spinal cord 
throughout its whole length by a longitudinal section, tlm 
capacity for reflex movements is not affected; it is only 
limited to the half of the body irritated on each occasion, 
If, on the other hand, a connecting bridge be left between 
the two separated halves nt any place whatsoever, or if, at 
some distance from each other, now the left and then the 
right lialf of the spinal cord be cut across, so that all the 
longitudinal fibres are severed, jfnf?-n/ reflex movements 
may be excited by stimulation of eacii main point. This is 
probably the clearest proof that the motor reaction ia not a 
consequence of the ■preddtrmvicd paths of the conduction 
' of the stimulus, but thai the current after destruction of 
I the usual c! nnnels malcts fur Uself new pat/is, in order to 
bring about the suilahU refli-x movements, provided only 
' that the parts be not completely isolated. There must 
then be a principle superior to the material laws of con- 
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ductiou of the nerve-ciHTents, which brings about this 
change of circumstances, in virtue of which tlie courses 
of these currents are changed, and this principle can only 
be an immaterial oue. This is also verilied by the circura- 
Btance, that the union of reflex movements is for the 
most part capable of being dissolved by conscious volition 
and exercise. 

Forcible as are these anatomical-physiological reasons, 
they are still not the strongest of all. If the cnnfonnity 
to the end in view which appears in reflex actions were 
oue externally predetermined, brought on the scene by a 
material mechanism, then the capability of accommodating 
movements to the nature of the circitrastances, this inex- 
ImusLible wealth of combinations, each of which is suitable 
to its special case, would be plainly inexplicable. We 
should rather expect a constant recurrence of a few simi- 
lar complex movements, whereas a single glance at the 
infinite number of combinations, as exemplified in the 
simple case of preserving one's balance, is sufficient lo 
establish the conviction of an immanent fitness — an indi- 
vidual providence, as ■n'e have ah'eady come to know it 
when considering Instinct. We are absolutely obliged, 
then, so to represent tu ourselves the event that the 
Btimulua is perceived as idea, and through the idea of the 
danger or feeling of pain connected therewith the idea of 
relief through the corresponding counter-movement is 
produced, which now becomes the object of volition. That 
the nerve-centres of the spinal cord and ganglia possess the 
capacity of willing we have already settled ; that the cases 
being strictly parallel, they must also possess sensibility is 
evident at once; but since no sensation can he imagined 
without a certain degree of consciousness, however small, 
they also possess a certain consciousness. The beginning 
and the end of the process, the perception of the stimulus 
and the will to move, are then the functions which we 
have no hesitation in ascribing to every nervous centre. 
The only question is, whether the link between them, the 
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[ positing 0/ design, can also be a function of conscious in- 
tellectual association of these nerve-centres ? Now this 
must certainly be denieil, for we have indeed seen, that 
the effects of reflexion are of so great importance to the 
organism, just because they so far surpass the perform- 
ances of the conscious reflection of the hrain in ease, speed, 
and accuracy. This is, however, precisely the character 
of the unconscious idea, as we have become acquainted 
with it in the case of instinct, and have loarnt further to 
know it in other ways. Accordingly all that we have 
adduced in the case of instinct against its origination 
I through conscious reflection holds here in a still higher 
degree, partly because the instantaneousness of the effect 
is more etriking in the present case, and is in still greater 
I contrast with the sluggishness of conscious thought in 
beings low down in the scale, partly because we have 
\ here to do in the case of animals especially with lower 
[ centres, whilst we only find results of conscious reflection 
at all worth mentioning where the cerebral functions of the 
I higher birds and mammnls come into play. If, on the other 
1 hand, we contemplate the animals whose chief centres are 
I about on a par with the lower human nerve-centres, we 
observe the greatest obtuseness and stupidity {e.g., in most 
amphibia and fishes), in contrast to which one cannot help 
I being struck by the wonderful accuracy and fitness with 
L vhich instinctive actions are performed, ever increasing in 
! iignificance and extent in proportion to the entire mental 
[ life of the animal. Here there is none of that hesi- 
I tancy of discursive thought, none of that shrewd and 
cautious consideration, which we observe in higher ani- 
mals, but the instinctive action instantly follows on the 
impression, whereas reflection would often cost even the 
human brain a considerable time, and, when the action is 
L inappropriate, as may well happen in sense- illusions in 
ithe conscious perception of causes, the pernicious error 
I JB embraced with equal certainty. We are compelled to 
I designate this attribute of the unconscious idea, in contrast 
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to discursive thinking, an immediate intellectual intuition, 
and wlierever we meet with the (not relatively to this or 
that centre, but absolutely) unconscious idea, we shall find 
this to be its characteristic. 

Tliis comparison with instinct will decidedly protect us, 
then, from regarding the immanent fitness of reflex move- 
ments as produced by conscious thought. The psychical 
autopsy of those reflex movements whose central organ is 
the brain entirely agrees with this ; the first and last term 
of the psychical process, the perception of the stimulus, 
and tlie will to move fall within the consciousness of 
the organ, but not the uniting middle terms, which must 
contain the idea of design. The only mode of appre- 
hending the matter, which is possible after our ex- 
amination, is then this : that the reflex movements are 
the instinctive actions of the subordinate nerve-centres, 
i.e.y absolutely unconscious presentations, which embody 
the will of the reflex action (conscious for the parti- 
cular centre, but unconscious for the brain), in conse- 
quence of the perception of the stimulus. In addition 
to this perception in the reflecting centre, the stimulus 
can, by conduction, also be felt in the brain ; but there 
is then a second perception, which has nothing to do 
with the reflex movement and its occurrence. Instincts 
and reflex actions are also alike in this, that they exhibit 
essentially similar reactions in the individuals of the same 
animal species with similar stimuli and motives. This 
circumstance has given strength to the opinion that a dead 
mechanism is present instead of unconscious mental acti- 
vity and immanent adaptation ; but this circumstance as 
an objection to our view is invalidated by the considera- 
tion, that it is capable of an easy explanation in the manner 
indicated at the close of the chapter on Instinct. 
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'TOI ITKCONSCIOUS IN THE KEPABATIVE POWEK OF NATURE. 

"Whes the neat of the bird, the web of the spider, the 
cocooQ of the caterpillar, the shell of ihe snail are injured, — 
when the bird ia stripped of a portion of its feathery robe, — 
the Eu fie vers repair the loss which may imperil or impede 
their future enistence. We have already seen that some 
of these phenomena must be ascribed to instinct, and can 
we fail to perceive the striking analogy of the other cases ? 
"We have seen that there is an unconscious idea of purpose, 
■which, united with Will, dictates the conscious willing of 
the means to attain it ; and are we to doubt that we have 
to do with the same thing, when the sphere of influence 
18 no longer external, but the body itself, since we are not 
able to draw the line where the body proper begins and 
ends, 03 in the cocoon of the caterpillar, the shell of the 
suail, the feather-garment of the bird, or between excretion 
and secretion ? If we deprive the polype of its tentacles 
or the worm of its head, the creature must die for want of 
food ; and if the animal replaces the tentacles or the head 
and conlinues to live, can anything but the unconscious *- 
idea of their indispensableness be the fundamental cause 
of the restoration ? Let it not be replied that the differ- 
ence betweeu instinct and the vis mcdicatrb: lies in thi?, 
that in the former ease the perceiving and willing of the 
means are, at any rate, conscious, but in the latter case these 
also are unconscious. For after tho discussion on the inde- 
pendence of the lower nerve-centres, it cannot be doubted 
that the willing of the means may very well somehow and 
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somewhere reach the sta^e of consciousness in the lower 
nerve-centres, cy., the small ganglionic cells, from which 
the sympatlietic nerve-fibres which ie;;iiliite nutrition arise, 
even if the chief centre of the animal knows nothing at 
all about it. On the other hand, no one will conGJently 
decide, whether and how far in the lower animals in the 
case of instinct even the willing of the means is a con- 
scious act. 

Let ns now look a little closer at the effects of the via 
medicalrix. In the case of the Hydne every part of iha 
mass is replased, so that a new animal is formed out of 
each piece, whether the division be transverse or longitu- 
dinal, or the creature be even cut into shreds. Among the 
Planarise every segment, if it only amounts to one-tenth 
or one-eighth of the whole body, becomes a fresh animal. 

I Among the Annelids or worms I'estoration follows only after 
transverse section, when head or tail is always regenerated. 
In some cases the animal may be cut into pieces, and yet 
each single piece develops into a perfect example of its 
kind. It seems here clear enough that if, after any one J 
of these indefinitely numerous sections, the separated part 
always furnishes a specimen manifesting the typical idea 
of its kind, tliia efieet cannot be due to a dead causality, 
but the type-form must be present iu each piece of the 
auimahj But an Idea, can only exist either realiter in its 
external manifestation as realised idea, or idealiter so far 
as it takes the form of mental picture, and in and through 
the prescntative act. i Hence every fragment of the animal 

> must have the unconscious ima^'e of the type according 
to which it accomplishes this regeneration,^ust as the bee 
before the construction of its first cell, and without ever ' 
having seen the like, carries in itself the unconscious re- 
presentation of the hexagonal cell, accurate to half an 
angular minute, or as every bird must unconsciously have 
an idea of the form of the nest and mode of song char- 
acteristic of its species, before it has had any experience of 
the same. Andobserving tlie process of regeneration, e.g., of 
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divided earthworm, a white bud may be seen sprout- 
ing at the cut part, which gradually becomes larger, then 
acquires narrow, closely packed rings, expanding on all 
sides, and contains prolongations of the digestive canal, 
the vascular system, and the ganglionic cord. It requires 
a strong faith to suppose that the nature of the exudation 
at the wounded part and the vicinity of the corresponding 
organs are sufficient to bring about a further growth of the 
animal. But when one sees how from two stwu/ar cut 
Burfnces, separated by several rings, there is formed on 
the one side the kmd with its special organs, on the other C 
the tail with its organs, and wilk organs too wkicJi have 
nothing at all analogous in the remaining portion of t/ie 
.fritni, the assumption of a dead causality, of a material 
zuechanism without an ideal factor, becomes a sheer im- 
possibility. 

In addition to this there are various secondary circum- 
stances, which most clearly prove that the idea of what 
most be executed in the special case to realise the type 
is the originally determining element in these events. If 
the animal is not full-grown, and a part of it be violently 
removed, the regenerated part does not correspond to the 
former state of the animal, but is constituted as such part 
would have been had the normal process of development 
meter baa intcrr^ipted. This may be seen if the leg of a 
young salamander or the tail of a tadpole be cut off. 
Somewhat similar is the case of the horns of the stag, 
which ore annually renewed as long as the youthful vigour 
of the animal remains; but when the development of the 
organism has reached its highest point and the vigour 
declines, the last pair of horns either remains till death, 
or the pair annually reproduced becomes in extreme age 
shorter and simpler. 

Further, the force directed to this restoration of a part is 
iter the more important such part is for the continued 
itenco of the animal : thus, e^., according to Spallanzani, 
regenerate their heads before their tails, and in 
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fishes tlie restoration of the amputated fius takes place in 
the order of their importance aa motor organs ; thus the 
caudal fins first, then the pectoral nud veutral, and lastly 
the dorsal fins. Should the force, or more accurately the 
power, of tlie unconscious will in moulding its material 
aud the exterual circumstances be insufScieiit for the re- 
generation of a part in. the normal waj-j still the type of J 
the class always gleama tltiough the malformations which f 
then arise. Thus, e.g., if only one tentacle instead of two! 
grows again on a snail's heiid which has been cut off, 
this one has two eyes, and men who have lost one joint 
of a finger sometimes have a nail growing on the second. 
The more a part is exposed to injury, the more easily is it J 
regenerated. Thus, e.g., the rays of the Asterias, the legsA 
of spiders, the tentacles and antenna of snails and beetles, ,, 
the tails of lizards, possess a considerable regenerative 
power on account of their liability to injury. For the most 
part, it ia some special joint from which the regeneration 
most easily proceeds, in which case the connected limb 
is extremely fragile ; and if injury occurs anywhere else, 
an additional limb is frequently throvm off at that spot. 
Crabs, for example, do this. Spiders likewise free them- 
selves at the cost of a leg when they find it grasped or 
d ; but if the animal be held fast whilst the leg 
, it cannot afterwards thus unceremoniously J 
throw off the same, but it first entangles the leg in itftfl 
web, then propels itself with the other legs, and in this 1 
way wrenches it off. This is manifestly instinct; and 
when the crab spontaneously throws off the injured leg, 
is that to be called something fundamentally different 
from instinct ! Aud yet rejection of the injured limb is 
merely the first act of restoration. Slill more wonderful 
is the instinct of the Holothuriee which live in the Philip- 
pine Islands of the South Sea, These devour coral sand, 
and if they be taken from their native haunts and trans- 
ferred to clear sea-water, they of their own accord eject 
from the anus the intestinal canal, with the hranchia 
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I all other organs connected therewith, in order to form new- 
viscera more in harmony with the altered mediuni, (A 
l[olothuria burdened with needles or knives literally 
jumps out of its skin, rejecting it without in any way 
injuring its interior.) 

The higher we ascend in the animal scale, the less 
potent, aa a rule, becomes the vis mcdicalr'tx, being least 
influential in man. As long, therefore, as human physiology 
was exclusively studied, it was possible for the error to 
arise that a merely material mecliauism produces remedial 
effects; but as anatomy first began to yield important 
results when it was studied comparatively, and psychology 
is just beginning to afford true enlightenment through a 
Bimilar procedure, so in physiology only comparative ia- 
vesiigation can give genuine insight. But when we have 
once got on the right track through a clear understanding 
of relations in the case of the lower animals, it will not 

tbe difBcult to recognise this view also as the only possible 
one in the higher stages of organisation. 
The reasons for the limitation of the vis inedicatrix 
in the higher animal classes are partly internal, partly 
extemaL The inmost and dee]jest ground is that the 
oi^anising force turns always more and more away from 

»the outworks, and bends its whole energy to reach the 
final goal of all organisation, the urgan of consciousness, 
in order to raise this to even higher perfection. The 
external grounds are that the organs of the higher animal 
classes are more solid, and also, in consequence of the 
mode of life of these creatures, are much less liable to 
fracture and mutilation, but at the most are exposed to 
wounds and injuries, for the majority of which the heal- 
ing power of Nature is sufficient; and further, thnt the 
I greater solidity of structure makes replacement on a largo 
"a physically and chemically JifBcult, For, on the one 
liand, we see even in lower animals that aquatic animals, 
I account of containing a greater quantity of nioieture, 
8 a greater recuperative power than land animals of 
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Hie same species,i!.j,,water and earth ■worms. On theotLer 
liand, the chief mass of tlie animals capable of extensive 
restoration consists of tbe same tissues ^'hich in man also 
exhibit the highest reeiiperatire power, e.ff., the tissnes 
■which mostly give solidity to invertebrate animals (skin, 
hairs, scales), cellular tissue, vascular system, or even the 
elementary organic substance of the lowest classes. That, 
however, these external grounds are not sufficient we seo 
from tlie Vertebrata, for instance, in their second lowest 
class, the Amphibia, many of which exhibit a quite won- 
derful recuperative energy. Spallanzani saw among Sala- 
manders the four legs with their ninety-eight bones, besides 
the tail with its vertehrfe, reproduced six times within three 
months; in others, the lower jaw, with all its muscles, 
vessels, and teeth, ■was regenerated. Blumenbach saw even 
the eye restored within the space of a year, if the optio 
nerve remained uninjured, and a part of the coats of the 
eye remained behind in the orbit. In the case of frogs 
and tortoises the legs also are sometimes regenerated, but 
only as long as they are young, and even then but slowly. 
As the psychical power of the individual is at first active 
in an exclusively external manner, and then with the 
advance of age more and mors withdraws inwards, and 
throws itself on the improvement of the conscious life of 
the mind ; so also in all beings the vis medicatrix ia the 
more potent the younger they are, accordingly greatest of 
all in the case of embryos ami all larvse, which must be 
regarded as embryos. We cannot, therefore, wonder that 
the same law obtains in the animal series as a whole, where 
in the wider sense the lower are related to the higher aa 
embryos or imperfect stages of development 

A very i-emarkabla case is the regeneration of the 
cerebral hemispheres, observed by Voit in a pigeon which 
had been deprived of its brain. After five months, the 
intelligence of the animal having manifestly increased 
during the latter part of that time, a white mass showed 
itself in the place of the removed cerebral hemisphere^ 
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which possessed altogether the appearauce and consistency 
of Uie white substance of the brain, and which also passed 
unintemiptedly and imperceptibly into the peduncles of 
the cerebrum, which had not been removed. Piimitivo 
nerve-fibres with double borders were clearly to be seen, 
ftlso ganglionic cells. 

If we now pass to the Mammalia, and to man in 
particular, we certainly do not find such striking pheno- 
mena as in the lower animals, but always enough to 
convince us that the dead causality of material processes 
is insufficient, and that it is a psychical power which, 
aided by the unconscious representation of the type, and 
the means requisite for the end of aelf-preservation, brings 
about those circumstances in consequence of which the 
restoration of tlie normal condition must ensue, according 
to general physical and chemical laws. In every dislurb- 
uice this process occurs, unless the power of the uncou- 
Bcioufi will in mastering its circumstances is too small, so 
that the disturbance induces a permanent abuonnity or 
death. No medicine can do more than aid that process 
and facilitate the mastering of the disturbing circum- 
atancea, but tlie positive initiative (the will) must always 
proceed from llie organism itself. 

Let ns first consider the consolidation of severed tissues 
and the renovation of a destroyed surface. 

The first condition of every new formation (except in 
the epithelial layers) is inflammation. According to J. 
Uiiller, inflammation is " compounded of the phenomena 
of a local injury, a local tendency to decomposition, and 
an angmented organic activity which energetically strives 
to maintain the equilibrium against the tendency to decom- 
position." What Mijller calls the "local injury," Vircljow 
calls the pathological stimulus. He says (Spec, Path. u. 
~~ t., i. 72) : — " As long as only functional disturbances 
observed to follow on an irritation, so long do we 
vpeak of irritation ; if nutritive disturbances are observ- 
able in addition to the functional, we call it iuflamma- 
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tion." He then further calls nutriiivo disturhance wliat 
Miiller calls the locnl tendency to decomposition. Vircliow 
insists quite speciiiUy \ipon the third factor, the effective . 
activity of ths inflamed cells. The most striking pheiUH 
menon in inflammation is tbe increased Sow of hloodi^ 
to the part where the new formation is to take place, 
showing itself in redness and increased heat. The law, 
that the partially increased or diminished hlood-pressure 
accommodates itself to the need of blood in the several 
organs, is hardly ever to be explained from physical causes 
alone, since the propulsive action of the heart is uniform 
in respect of the whole circulation. So far then as the 
phenomenon ia not to be explained by the increased 
active ahsorption of the inflamed cells, there must be 
assumed a dirpction of t!ie physical circumstances through 
the willing of the means to accomplish the i 
end. (In the normal course of development, e 
congestion takes place at the age of puberty, during 
pregnancy, and in the nhdominal vessels of the bird at 
the time of brooding ; a diminution when the organs cease 
to be functional, or irreplaceable members have been 
lost. No less wonderful is the permanently fluid condition 
of the blood within the blood-vessels, whereas it immedi- 
ately coagulates on issuing therefrom, even without coming 
in contact with air.) 

In every section of the animal body vessels are cut 
through; these must first of all be closed, which takes 
place through the coagulation of the outflowing blood. In 
the larger trunks an inner and an outer plug is formed, 
which is easily detached soon after its formation, if the 
flow of blood is increased by external stimulation. In 
arteries, where the pressure of blood is considerable, the 
organism is sometimes helped by a swoon. The coagulated 
mass does not, however, enter into any firm union with the 
walls, but, like every means of rchef employed at an earlier 
stage of the healing process which has become unnecessary, 
is subsequeutly absorbed. After about twelve hours, a 
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pale fluid (plastic lymph) ia secreted, which generally 
immeii lately afterwards coiidenaes to a membraDOUS 
opaque neoplasm, which closes up the wound and be- 
comes concrescent with the neighbouring parts. The 
neoplasm is not mere exuded Hood serum, but a secretion 
from the blood of just as definite a character as any other 
fluid secretion. It is also no amorphous pulp, but a net- 
work of cells thoroughly permeated by copious intercel- 
lular fluid, and is formed by proliferation of the con- 
nective tissue which has been laid hare by the wound. 
It forms the matrix for every organic new formation, 
and blood -vessels, sinews, ner\'es, bones, skin, all proceed 
therefrom by gradual change of the cells. " The first step 
to healing then consists in this: Abundant cells come 
into existence by means of (?) inflammation, especially 
ia the neighbourhood of the capillary vessels. These 
are changed by proliferation of their nuclei into cell- 
cones, and successful artificial injection of the blood- 
Tessels proves that then fine passaf/es without special walls 
are made between the new-formed cells, into which the 
injected mass dired/i/ penetrates /com Hie capillaries. Ac- 
cordingly there arises a provisional course for the blood, 
which presents the appearance of an inierceUular net. 
The same process takes place from the opposite surface of 
the wound, and thus it happens that through the contact 
of these paths, several of which expand and become actual 
vessels, the disturbed circulation is restored to its normal 
state." (Dr. Otto Barth in the " Erganzungsbl,," voL vi. 
p. 630.) In this way, in the first instance only, the plexus 
of capillary vessels is restored; subsequently, however, 
ftlso larger blood-vessels are brought again into connec- 
tion after reabsorption of the plugs. In the Achilles' 
tendon of a dog, the regeneration of an excised piece, five 
lines in length, within four months lias been observed, and 
in nerves from which a piece was excised, a gradual ap- 
proximation of the two ends, with or without final union. 
Movement and sensatioD can in this way be restored with- 
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out the newly formed mass, even when it eshiijits fibriUa- 
tion, exactly corresponding to leudons and nerves proper, 
the correspondence beinfj even less close in the case o£ 
muscle ; but the assimilation of the new formation to tba 
old gradually increases. 

When a tubul«r structure is severed, the neoplasm first 
forma an envelope, called a sheath or capsule, which by 
means of its veaseb brings the injured part also into organic 
connection with the circumjacent structures. Thus, e.ff., in 
the case of the fracture of a bone, when the sheath hardens 
into the provisional callus. At the same Lime, both open- 
ings of the medullary cavity are closed by a similar callus, 
formed from the lining membrane of the bone. Meanwhile 
the terminal surfaces of tiie bone are so far involved in the 
iiiHammation of the circumjacent parts that they them- 
selves pass into a state of inflammation, and can give rise 
to a neoplasm, which, as a whole, is slowly converted from 
a firm jelly into true cartilage, and then gradually ossified; 
although, according to Virchow, osseous or marrow cells 
can also arise directly from it, as, according to the same 
authority, all three, cartilage, bone, and marrow cells, 
may be directly converted into one another. Whilst this 
process is effecting the renovation proper, the expedients 
of the intermediate stitgcs, the provisional callus, as 
well as the gelatine contained in the circumjacent parts, 
are softened and reabsorbed, the medullary cavity also 
restored, the dense substance of the callus becoming first 
cellular, then thinner and thinner, and fiually disappear- 
ing. The bone recomposed in this way exhibits an unin- 
terrupted connection with the old ends, and exactly the 
same formation in substance and vessels. An excavation 
of the radius and ulna of a dog six lines in length was 
completely filled with bony substance after forty days. 
If the inner layer of a piece of bone perishes, the regene- 
ration begins from the outer one, and conversely, if the 
whole bone perishes, the membrane inside the bone and 
periosteum replaces it, after being first freed from bone. 
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Slioald these also perish, the piece in question is enclosed 
by a new piece, which ia formed partly of the ends of ihe 
bone which have remained sound, partly of the surround- 
ing soft parts. 

Iq canals which are formed of mucous membrane, as 
the intestinal canal, or excretory ducts oE glands, this 
im liiiewise forms a capsule or sheath, on the inner 
side of which the particular canal is re-formed, whilst 
the dead edges of the old piece nre thrown off and car- 
ried away by the newly formed canal. In the case of 
displacement of the intestines or strangulated hernia, 
pieces of the intestine several inches, nay, even a foot in 
length, are often removed through the anus, and the di- 
gestive canals are restored. Is it possible that the rejec- 
tion of a strangulated piece of intestine is regulated by 
another principle than that which governs the rejection 
of tlie claw of an injured crab, or the casting off of a. 
Rider's leg ? 

If the external surface of any structure is destroyed, it 
is replaced in the same way, and the process is, on the 
■whole, a higher one than in the case of union of severed 
-parts, because the catalytic action of the homogeneous 
adjoining tissue can exert far less iuflueace. Tlie neoplasm 
appears here in the form of granulations, i.e., it is richer in 
vessels, and exhibits a number of reddish promiueDCCS. In 
this way new akin is formed on a part laid bare, which, at 
first, owing to the absence of a substratum of fat, lies 
closely on the muscles, but later on resembles the rest of 
the skin. Suppuration only occurs spontaneously, wheu 
the injury has been of such a kind that the parts of the 
tisane are to a great extent rendered incapable ot continu- 
ing the vital functions (mortiiiecl), so that it is necessary 
to separate, i.e.. to reject, these mortified tissues from tlie 
'Otganism, and to replace them by new formations (e.g., in 
.contusions, gunshot wounds, &c.) When this task is ac- 
complished, the suppuration ceases as spontaneously as it 
ocoarred; when there are no parts to be thrown off, the 
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healing takes place "per primaai ijttenlionan," witliont 
any siippiiraCiou. Il is true suppuration occurs only loo 
frefjuciitly here also, just as in the former case llie suppu- 
ration often continues beyond the requisite extent, aome- 
times even to exhaustion, but it is not then a suppura- 
tion which is spontaneously set agoing by the orijanism, 
but one prwluced and relatively maintained by injurious 
external influences, namely, through the germs ot para- 
sitic organisms floating in the air, which may make the 
slightest wound become malignant and fatal. The disin- 
fection, by dressings of carbolic acid, &c., of the air thua 
reaching the wound obviates these injurious external in- 
fluences, and thus experimentally proves the correctness 
of the above assertions. 

ifucous membrane can change into epithelium if it ia 
necessitated by abnormal circumstances to form an external 
surface (e.ff.,in the case of prolapsed and everted rectum or 
uterus). In amputations the organism produces a stump 
which encloses all the hitherto existing canals (medul- 
lary cavity of the bone and vessels), and serves for the 
present use of the limb. The bone is well rounded off; 
the two bones of the fore-arm or leg, by growing together 
at the lower end, obtain the firm connection which ia 
usually given by the wrist or ankle-joint; the vessels and 
the afflux of blood are limited to this now diminished 
need, and tiie stump forms a strong fibrous skin, which 
quickly scales. Tlie fibrous structure of the stump also 
partially extends to the adjoining muscular fibres, nerves, 
and now useless vessels, 

Let us now turn to some other remarkable phenomena 
of the CM medicatrix in man and mammals, 

A complete regeneration of the crystalline lens has oftea 
been observed in mammals from whom it had been re- 
moved, and even in human beings couched for cataract an 
imperfect regeneration of the lens sometimes takes place. 
If after such an operation the upper lip of the wound 
of the cornea protrudes and cleaves to the outer edge of 
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tlie lower lip with its inner edge, both lips afterwards 
become soft and swollen, and, when the swelling is lost, 
both are found to be in the same plane. In this way the 
disturbing effect is obviated, which such an nnevennesa of 
tiie cornea would necessarily produce in respect of visioa. 
'Wlicu an osseous fracture cannot heal, the organism seeks 
to help itself in some other way. The fractured ends close 
and round themselves off, and are either kept together 
by a fibrous cord into which the callus-sheath has been 
converted, or by a cylindrical ligament, or united by a 
Bo-called false joint, the one end forming a cavity which 
receives the other splierical end. Both ends are enclosed 
by a fibrous capsule, and, like other places exposed to 
friction, receive the retiuisite lubrication by means of 
a newly formed synovial sac. A similar process takes 
place in limbs which have not been set; the abandoned 
socket is filled up, and at the place where the head of the 
joint now lies there is formed a new one with the other 
appurtenances of the joint. 

Very remarkable is the formation of excretory pasa^es 
answering a purpose, when certain secretions in the inte- 
rior of a structure have no natural vent, and unless such 
were formed would destroy the organ. This is especially 
the case in all normal secretions, when the natural drains 
are stopped up; fistuhe arc then formed by the nearest, 
or rather the most suitable path, making a way out- 
wards {e.ff., lachrymal, salivary, bilious, urinary, faecal 
tistnlie). They perfectly resemble the normal excretory 
ducts of the glands, in that the cellular tissue is converted 
at the walls of the passage into a mucous membrane 
insenlKnt to t/ie partimlar jruiller carried off. They cannot 
possibly be healed over so long as the natural outlet is 
not restore:!, hut then they heal of themselves quickly 
and easily. One cannot see any mat«rlal reason why this 
secretion, which is certainly obliged to establish an excre- 
tory channel through dissolving and liquefying the cellu- 
lar tissues, effects this considerable destruction only in the 
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one direction of the chanael, whilst on all other sides the 
attacks are proportionately too evanescent for the pur- 
pose; why the direction in which this violent chemical 
decomposition is manifested is precisely the most appro- 
priate for the new drain, and why this drain ehows not 
merely signs of destruction, hut rather of organic recon- 
struction. Sometimes such channels, especially in the 
case of pua-fistulBB, extend through several other organs 
before they can reach the outside, e.g., from the liver to 
the stomach or the intestine, or through the diaphragm 
into the lungs. This process is perhaps most remarkahle 
in internal mortification. The excretory canals (or drains) 
then arise, if merely the inner layer of a bone perishes, 
in the vicarious external layer ; hut if this also perishes. 
in the new environing bony substance from Ou very coni- 
■mencETnent of its formation J and moreover, withoiU suppura- 
tion being perceived. They are round or oval canals, lined 
with a smooth membrane, passing from the membrane 
inside the bono to the periosteum, open externally by a 
smooth edge, and are subsequently prolonged by means of 
a fistula to the outer Burface, They cannot in any way be 
permanently healed over as long as dead pieces of bone 
lie within the newly formed bone, but close spontaneously 
when these have been removed. 

Connected to a certain extent with the foregoing is the 
killing and shrivelling of the embryo, the evacuation of 
tlie remains by newly made paths, or the encysting of 
tliese remains when child-bearing is impossible. 

Further worthy of note is the elaboration of a particular 
secretion by quite other urgans than those properly con- 
cerned with thia secretion, when tlie latter are incapable 
of performing their functions. The secretions, which play 
BO great a part in the economy of the organism, are, as is 
well known, never present in the blood as such, but always 
only in their dements, and only during and after separation 
from the blood obtain their proper chemical composition 
(wherefore, also, the secretory courses are longer the higher 
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the nfiture of the secretion). We must therefore usually 
look upon the organs of secretion as the cause of the spe- 
cial chemical nature of the secretions. So much the more 
must it surprise us that, under certain circumstances, when 
tliis or that organ cannot perform its function, but yet the 
retention of those matters in the blood which heretofore 
were separated out of it by means of secretion might 
become dangerous to the organism, that under such cir- 
comstances other organs also are able to perform this act 
of secretion in an approximately aimilor way, and thus 
to secure the continued existence of the organism. The 
material expedients, which the unconscious will makes 
nse of tor this end, can only be looked for in a temporary 
change of the secreting membranes of the vicarious secre- 
tory organs, whereby they are accommodated to their 
vicarious secretions, just as we observe such an influence 
of the will on the secretory organs in terror, anger, &c. 

Let ua look at a few examples. Urine acta as such 
fatally in the blood ; iu the blood there are only its 
elements, but these, too, require to be excreted if the 
organism is not to be destroyed. In guinea-pigs whose 
renal arleries had been ligatured, peritoneum, pericar- 
dium, pleitra, cavities of the brain, stomach, and intes- 
tines secreted a brown fluid redolent of urine ; the tears 
also smelt of urine, and the testes contained a fluid 
very similar to urine. With dogs there ensued vomit- 
ing of urine ; in rabbits, fluid discharge of the bowels. 
In men, whose sweat has possessed a decided odour of 
urine, post-mortem examination usually brings to light 
causes of suppressed urinal secretion. With persons in 
whom the ordinary passages have been completely ob- 
structed, daily vomiting of urine has often been observed 
for years. In the case of a girl with such a constitution, 
evacuation took place through the breasts till her four- 
teenth year. In other cases of suppressed urination, 
utinal discharge showed itself through the skin of ihe 
armpits. Also in degeneration of the kidneys, when the 
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latter could no longer secrete urine, or when there was 
a want of connection with the bladder, normal micturition 
is said to have been observed for years, whence some would 
infer a vicarious capability of the bladder itself for the 
secretion of urine. — A great number of observations proves 
the seci'etion of lacteal moisture through the kidneys, the 
skin of the navel, tbe groin, thighs, hack, ulcers, and peri- 
toneum, on inflammation of the peritoneum which had 
arisen in consequence of suppressed lacteal secretion. In 
that mode of formation of jaundice where the action of 
the liver (as subsequently shown by dissection) has been 
arrested, the secretion of bile must take place in the 
minutest blood-vessels, since all the organs, even fibrous 
tissue, cartilage, bones, and hairs, are penetrated by the 
coloured constituents of bile. 

A veiy remarkable phenomenon is the constancy of 
the temperature of warm-blooded animals under the most 
varied changes of external circumstances. We are far 
from being acquainted with all the circumstances whereby 
this constancy is rendered possible ; but this much is 
certain, that the most eflicieut, perhaps the only, factors 
independent of the animal itself, are the regulaiioa of the 
quantity of food, the excretions, and respiration, Kow,. 
since tbe constant temperature of a class of animals is 
manifestly that most favourable for its chemical processes, 
we must recognise an act of nature's sanative power in every 
act of the organism which accommodates the conditions to 
changing circumstances. Tbe observation that the quan- 
tity of cutaneous as of pulmonary respiration (of carbonic 
acid and water) varies in brief intervals without percep- 
tible cause, but in longer intervals of several hours remains 
pretty constant, is manifestly connected with this, 

Noteworthy is the mechanical and chemical capacity 
of resistance on the part of living tissues, which imme- 
diately ceases with death. It is best observed in the 
stomach and intestines. The gelatinous Medusre digest 
animals provided witli spiny cuirasses without being 
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injured ; the stomachs of birds commiuute pieces of glass 
and bend iron nails without being wounded (for stomacli- 
wounds notoriously Leal very slowly, and would accord- 
ingly not easily escape obsei-vatiou). The iiitestinid canal 
of Plaice and Blennies is often entirely stopped up with 
sharp mussel-shells, and after death is cut through with 
a little shaking. As a greater mechanical solidity of the 
living tissue is not to be thought of, these phenomena are 
only explicable by reflex movements, in consequence of 
which the part threatened on occasion of a movement 
of the sharp object gives way, and the other parts bring 
the sharp object into a less dangerous position. Just as 
wonderful is the resistance which the stomach opposes 
to the chemical attacks of a particularly pungent gastric 
juice. There are examples where the degenerated gastric 
juice began immediately after death to destroy the stomach, 
and also decomposed a fresh animal's stomach, without 
any injury occurring during life. The hke lakes place 
is other acrid secretions and their secretory organs. 

After these examples, let us proceed once more to the 
refutation of some objections to the tis medicalrix as & 
purposive manifestation of unconscious volition and idea- 
tion. Although I think that 1 have proved by many 
reasons the utter insufBciency of materialistic attempts 
at explanation, still it seems important once more briefly 
to indicate the unsatisfactory chai'acter of the two chief 
materialistic arguments. They run thus: (i.) The exist- 
ing assimilates the freshly added material by catalysis 
Rnd cell-growths ; and (2.) the constitution of every secre- 
tion is dependent on the constitution of the nutritive flui<I 
And the secreting membrane. 

The first statement is refuted by the fact that new 
formations take place in the body at difTerent times, 
which receive no assistance from similar tissues, because 
they either altogether, or at this particular part of tlio 
organism, appear for the first time, e.g., at the diflei-ont 
stages of embryonic development, birth, puberty, and 
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pregnancy. But besides tlie fresh formations and secre- 
tions, several secretiona are periodical, whether normally 
or morbidly, and iheu also the recuiTence of the secretion 
cannot arise from the contact of the secretion, since this 
is non-existent In the same way the regeneration of 
solid structures is not directly dependent on the seat of 
development. Thus, «.-;., we have seen that the neoplasm 
for the required renovation of the bony mass has also iu 
great part exuded from the other neighbouring tissues. In 
the same way mucous membrane is formed in fistulae, and 
skin on granulations without contact with similar tissues. 
As little, then, as one can fail to acknowledge, on the one 
hand, that this principle of assimilation by catalytic action 
ofTers a remarkable expedient for husbanding energy in 
the economy of the organism, so little, on the other side, 
can the facta be ignored, which show that the unconscious 
will can produce a state of things in the organism wherein 
products may he formed according to chemical laws, which 
are not caused by adjoining similar tissues, but which are 
most accurately adjusted to the present hfe-stage or mo- 
mentary need of the organism. 

As concerns the second point, the dependence of the 
secretion on the secreting membranes, this principle is 
likewise in general correct ; only one must not forget that 
the difference of the secretions of one and the same organ 
at different times, the fresh introduction of secretions at 
certain vital stages, the interraittence and recurrence of 
others, as well as the doctrine of vicarious secretions, still 
leaves open the question with regard to the inconstant 
character of the secreting membranes ; that thus the phe- 
nomenon is correctly explained so far as its proximate 
efficient cause is concerned, but that this efficient cause, 
on its side, only admits one ultimate explanation, namely, 
an ideal one. With such provisional explanation the man 
of science has done his nearest duty, and nobody will 
impugn it, if he only grants that the question is just as 
open as before, if only he does not assert that he has 
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achieved everything by this proximate explanation, for then 
he immediately comes into collision with the facts. 

Another ohjectiou is, that the procedure of the organism 
is not always suitable, but that the same pheEomena which 
at one time effect a cure at another time produce disease, 
or aggravate an existiu}* morbid condition. I hold this 
to be entirely untrue. I assert, on the contrary, in the 
first place, that diseases iiever arise spontaneimsiy from the 
psifcJiical basis of the organiara, but that they are imposed 
and thrust on it hy disturbances from vntkout ; and, secondly, 
that all the changes effected by the organism in the normal 
condition of its functions with direct reference to these 
disturbances are adapted to their removal ; assertions which 
I shall at once proceed to make good. 

The first question is, What is disease ? Disease is 
not abnormity of form, for there are abnormal forms, as 
giants, dwarfs, excessive number of fingers, irregular course 
of veins, which nobody accounts diseases. Disease is not 
a state which endangers the continued existence of the 
organism, for many diseases do not do this. It is not a 
state which causes pain and trouble to the consciousness 
of the individual, for this, too, is not the cose in many 
diseases. Disease is an abn&rmily in Uie organic functions, 
which certainly may have abnormities of structure both 
as cause and as consequence. lo the former case we are 
wont to t«rm even abnormity of structure disease. Taken 
strictly, however, another abnormity of the functions must 
have preceded this abnormal formation as its cause ; for as 
long as all functions are exercised normally, the occurrence 
of abnormal formations is impossible. E.g., phthisis may 
be caused by tubercles ; these can be inherited, but in the 
individual from which the tuberculosis of the family takes 
its rise, the tubercles, in case they are not again inherited 
or grafted by contagion (through tuberculous nurse's milk, 
milk of tuberculous cows, inhalation of the products of 
decomposed pulmonary tubercles, &c.), must necessarily 
have arisen through abnormal functions. When thus we 
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iuveatigate into the cause of a disease, we must in every 
case come back, in the last resort, to an abnormity of 
function with uormal structure of the functioning organs; 
for as long as structural abnormities co-operate, we have 
not tracked the causal aeries to the end. 

If we now ask liow the primary cause of all diseases, 
abnormity of fandion with normal structure, is po9si- 
ble, experience and speculation agree in answering. Only 
through disturbance from outside, but not from within 
through a spontaneous psychical act of the organism. 
These disturbances may be o£ very various kinds: — (i.) 
Mechanical influences, as all kinds of inner or outer in- 
jury. (2,) Chemical influences, (a) through the intro- 
duction of substances which directly disturb the normal 
relations by causing new combinations, e.g., in poisoning 
by arsenic, sulphuric acid, most mineral medicines; (V) 
through chemical contagion, infection in the widest sense, 
also by atmospheric changes which predispose to diseases 
not properly infectious. (3.) Organic influences, intro- 
duction of (microscopically minute) vegetable or animal 
organisms, which, feeding on the body and propagating, 
disturb the chemical composition or the morphological 
cell-structure of the affected organism. In many diseases 
it is still doubtful whether their infectious character is to 
be referred to chemical action by contact or to organic germs 
{e.g., plague, syphilis, variola, diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
cholera, intermittent fever, &c), although the latter is ever 
gaining more probability. (4.) Abnormity in the propor- 
tion of the ingesta and egcata. If the latter preponderate, 
there ensues loss of bulk, weakness, &c. ; if the former, 
generally hypertrophy, which is manifested in different 
forms according to the matters in excess (tubercles, 
scrofula, gout, obesity, &c.) (5.) Unsuitable quality of the 
ingesta, producing disturbances in the digestive organs, 
and through abnormal composition of the blood also in the 
nutrition. Bad air can in this way, by altering the com- 
position of the blood, produce putrid fever, &a, (6.) Im- 
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proper modes of living, e.g., absolute inaction of a muscle 
produces weakness and atrophy, since its alimentation 
ia based on the supposition of movement. Sedentary 
occupations disturb digestion on the same ground, and 
transference to a foreign climate demands accommodation 
of the body to the new rnviroaraent, or is followed by 
disease. (7,) Inherited bodily defects or tendencies to 
disease. Here the primary external causes of the disease 
are to be found in the act of j,'eneration, where the trans- 
mission is effected, and all succeeding memberi of the 
family inheriting the disease receive at birth the fatal 
germs as their portion on the journey of life, which the 
remedial energy of Kature is jnst as little able to cope 
with, aa a chronic illness directly aroused by outer dis- 
turbances. 

I believe that all diseases may be referred to these or 
similar disturbances, if it be always at the same time 
borne in mind that one has to go back to the first cause 
of the phenomenon, and not to consider the superficial 
symptoms of the disease itself. Nay, even the latter ia 
frequently already an act of the vis medualrix, the crisis 
of a series of preceding diseases or abnormities, which are 
only more or less withdrawn from consciousness (thus, e.g., 
in all eruptive diseases, gout, fevers, inflammations, &c,) 
The I'l* medicatrix, with its crises, sometimes even anti- 
cipates the outbreak of that disease which must result 
from an abnormity of formation (as, e.g., in the killing and 
evacuation of the fcetus which could not be born) ; and so 
^ar it is correct tliat phenomena are called forth through 
spontaneous psychical ads of tlie Unconscious in the 
organism, which we term disease, because they are abnor- 
mal, and in part painful processes. In that case, however, 
they only obidat* a more dangerous disease; they are the 
choice of a leaser evil intentionally called forth to avoid a 
greater one, and are thus, strictly regarded, processes not of 
disease, but of healing. It may also happen that dealh 
in this Bpontaneoasly evoked crisis, because the 
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unconscious will does not possess sufficient power for get-B 
ting the better of the disturbances; but then it would J 
quite certainly have occurred without the test o£ a crisis I 
whilst there was the bare possibility of the vis 7tiedicatrij!M 
being victorious. Should some diseases still remain inex- ' 
plicable as external derangements, this would not impair J 
the correctness of the principle that the psychical bosisT 
of organic formation cannot become diseased, for almost 1 
all the facta tell in favour of this principle, and none ' 
against it, since the tracing back of the few exceptions to 
external disturbances may be expected from the science 
of the futui'e. I cannot, therefore, adopt the hypothesis 
set up by Cams to explain the similarity of diseases, viz., 
that the Idea of the organism is, as it were, seized and 
possessed by the Idea, of a disease. The fact seems to me 
sufficiently explained by the similar reaction of similar 
organisms on similar disturbances; and, in truth, the s 
disease never wears precisely the same appearance, but ia I 
at least as different as' the individuals themselves. This A 
ciroum=tance alone tells against the above hypothesis, that I 
no pathological formation has yet presented itself, which 1 
has not its prototype in normal physiological formations. | 
Virchow says (CeSlularpathologie, p. 6o): "There is no , 
other kind of heterology in morbid tissues than tha 
improper mode of origination, and the impropriety con- | 
sists in this, that a tissue is produced at a place or j 
time when it should not have been produced, or in a T 
degree which deviates from that of the typical form. ) 
Every heterology is then, more exactly characterised, a ' 
heterotopy, an ahcrraiio loci, or an aberratio temporis, 
heterochrony, or, lastly, a merely quantitative deviation, 
heterometrj'." The theory of ideal types of disease, which 
take possession of organisms, conld only have a certain 
figurative authorisation where animals or plants are tha 
causes of disease, as in prurigo, rot, corn-blight, &c, i.e., in 
the science of parasites, in the modern sense of the term. 
As concerns the so-called mental diseases, the tradii 
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tioual, and, in spite of opposition, still generiilly accepted 
view, is, that every disturbance of coiiscioua psychical 
action is produced by n disturbance of tlie brain, as tlie 
or^an of cotisciousness, whether this cerebral disturbance 
be brought about directly or through disease of the spinal 
cord and nerves. Even where psychical shocks bring on 
mental disease, we raust probably assume a cerebral dia- 
thesis, mostly inherited, which is only revealed by such 
an exciting cause. Without doubt, even iu these cases, a 
disturbance of the brain is to be assumed as the cause of 
the disturbance of consciousness, this disturViance of the 
bntin being provoked, indeed, not by a materia!, but by 
a psychical shock, but at all events produced by an 
external influence, of which the conscious mental states 
are only reporters and interpreters. The proposition that ^ 
the Unconscioiis itself neither falls sick nor can product 
nrkiusa in its organism, but that all sickness is the 
result of a disturbance from without, thus remains unim- 
jwached. 

As for the second point, the doubtful prapriety of the 
precautions of the vis medicatrix against disease, the most 
important factor, which must not be left out of sight, is 
the limitation of the power of the will in mastering its 
circumstances. If the will of tbe individual were omni- 
potent, it would not be finite and individual ; accordingly 
ihere must be disturbances which it cannot get rid of. 
As now the points in the organism which the will can lay 
hold of are likewise very limited, i.e., its power has very 
different limits in different parts, a preconceived end must 
naturally often be reached by the most wonderfully circui- 
tous paths, so that the representation of the end with the 
means employed by the organism often entirely escapes 
the unpractised eye, and is ouly understood by the pro- 
founder glanre of science, which perceives the impossibility 
of shorter cuts to the goal. As now scieotific Physiology 
and Pathology are still so young, one need not be surprised 
if they even yet have only penetrated a very little way 
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into tlie operatioDs of oi^auic life, and if they must often j 
liave to put up with a guess concerning the multitude of ] 
connecting links, but also, and more frequently, full to I 
settle the question whether there might not have heea I 
a BtiU more appropriate course than the one actually I 
chosen. Every perceived adaptation is proof positive oj j 
psychical action not to he invalidated, hut a thousand ] 
ill-understood eonnoctiona of cause and efTect can afford ] 
no negative argument against the existence of a psychical 1 
basis. This is hy no means, however, the state of tha I 
case, but in almost all instances where we see a manifestly j 
unsuitable action on the part of the organism, we can J 
render a satisfactory account of the phenomenon. The 
spontaneous origin of disease, which might also have been 
included in the list, has been already dealt with. A j 
number of other cases are accounted for as follows :— The 
means offered for getting rid of the disturbance do not 
conform to the intentions of the organism, because dis- 
turbances from other quarters prevent this, so that by a 
second malady the efforts to suppress the first are rendered i 
fruitless. This case is of very frequent occurrence, only ' 
it ia often difficult to discover the second disturbing causey j 
which may he very deep-seated, and at the same time be 
very insignificant in itself. In the last resort it is then 
always again the insufficient power of the individual will I 
(in the present instance in setting aside the second disturb- 
ance), whereby the means applied are misdirected, and do 
not lead to the goal. A special case of insufBoient power is 
when, on a particularly intense strain in a certain direc- 
tion, the will is not able to keep within definite bounds. 
Thus, e.g.. in the healing of a broken bone, when an active 
tendency to the formation of bone ia required, the sur- 
rounding portions of muscle and sinew mostly become 
ossified also; but in that case the organism afterwards 
repairs its error as far as possible ; thus, in the present 
instance, the ossified contiguous parts are reduced after ■ 
healing to their normal condition. 
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Huw limiteii is the power of the individual will ia also 
shown by the follow jug example: — During pregnancy, wheu 
the unconscious will must be concentrated on the fornia- 
tion of the child, occasionally osseous fractures will not at 
all heal, whilst after a successful delivery they heal quite 
well. 

The last possible objection would be this 1 The appro- 
priate reaction follows on every disturbance in virtue of a 
mechanism provided for the creature, without the partici- 
pation of the individual pysche. Whoever has followed 
my exposition thus far will require no refutation of this. 
We have seen the impossibility of a material meclianiam ; 
that of a psychical one is evident to any one who weighs 
the endless multiplicity of the disturbances which occur, 
and considers that the function of each single organ, as 
of the whole body, is no other than that of ceaselessly 
warding off and neutralising approaching disturbances, and 
that only in this way is existence maintained. Accord- 
ingly, if tlie fitness of these compensations for the purpose 
of self-preservation be once granted, it is impossible to 
avoid the idea of an individual providence, for it can 
only be the individual itself that conceives the purpose 
according to which it acts. The truth which emerges so 
clearly in this and the foregoing chapter cannot fail to 
reinforce the refutation of the same objection in the case 
of Instinct, since we have already recognised a fundamental 
resemblauce. It would be folly to suppose a special in- 
stinctive faculty, a special faculty for reflex movement, a 
epeciai faculty for the t-is viedicatrix, since in all these phe- 
nomena we have perceived nothing more than an adaptation 
of means to an end unconsciously presented and willed, 
and it is only the dilVerent kinds of exciting external cir- 
cumstances that call furth different classes of reactions, 
whereby, however, the differences are not so pronounced that 
they do not shade into one another. That the healing ope- 
rations in the organism are not results of conscious think- 
ing and willing will be doubted by nobody who reflects bow 
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smriU a share his consciuusticss has had in the healing of 
a wound or a fracture; nay, the most powerful curative 
effects take place at the time when consciousness is as far 
as possible in abeyance, as in deep sleep. To which may 
be added, that the organic functions, so far as they are at 
all dependent on nerves, are regulated by sympathetic 
nerve-fibres, which are not directly subject to the con- 
scious will, but are innervated by the ganglionic centres 
from which they spring. If, nevertheless, there reigns in 
the organic healing functions so wonderful a harmony 
tending to a single goal, this can never be explained by 
the material inter-communication of these different ganglia, 
but only by the unity of the over-ruling principle, the 
Unconscious. 



I. The Influence of the CoNscioca Will. 

(a.) MvscidaT Contraction. 

Muscular contraction is manifestly by far the most impor- 
tant organic function dependent on conacJous volition, for 
il is that whereby we move and act on the external world, 
through which we communicate in speech and writing. It 
takes place through the influence of the motor nerves, by 
a nerve-current flowing from centre to periphery, a current 
which is evidently related to the eloetrical and chemical 
streams, as we find them to be convertible, and of whoso 
intensity we cau form uo mean idea when we see the con- 
tracted muscles of the athlete, attached to the long lever 
anns of the limbs, moreover, sporting with hundredweights, 
and then consider what colossal galvanic currents would 
be required to lift such a load with au electro-magnet. 
We have already seen that any muscular movement is 
explicable only by the repeated intervention of uncon- 
scious volition and thought, because otherwise it would 
not be apparent, bow the motor impulse could affect the 
part of the nervous centre answering to this conacionsly 
represented movement rather tlian any other. We liave 
further seen that the more immediate centres for most 
movements lie in the spinal cord and medulla oblongata, 
and that these movements are there so determined 
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and ordered lliat ihey aru to be looked upon as reflexes of 
these centres, occasioned by the stimulus of a relatirely 
small number of fibres proceeding from the cerebrum, so 
that the first motor impulse must be referred to the centritl 
endings of these fibres in the cerebral hemispheres. It may 
well be that several of such rqflex actions take place in 
dilferent nerve-centres more and more remote from the 
brain before a complex movement is executed, that, e.g., 
in walking, at first some few fibres carry the impulse over 
from the cerebrum, where the conscious ivill to walk 
arises, to the cerebellum (the organ which is said to co- 
ordinate the larger motor groups), that then from there 
a larger number of fibres carry forward the impulses to 
different centres of the spinal cord, and finally to the 
crural nerves. On occasion of every such reflexion the 
unconscious willing and conceiving of the specific motor 
instinct of the particular centre chimes in, and thus it 
becomes explicable how such complex movements run 
their course appropriately and orderly without any mental 
effort whatsoever. In every centre the impulse is felt as 
stimulus and converted into a new impulse, so that in the 
strictest sense we can only speak of the motor nerve- 
current from the last centre. 

The question now ariBes, how the will is able to produce 
the innervating current. We can only fall back on the 
analogies of the related and (physically) better known 
currents, and on the a priori suggestion, that the entire 
apparatus of the motor nervous system has probably been 
inserted in the organism with the object of making it 
possible for the will to produce the necessary mechaniaal 
eflects witli the snmllest possible mechanical effort ; in 
other words, that the motor nervous system is a mechani- 
cal power like the winds, or more truly as the wall- 
shattering ordnance, to which the individual man has 
only to apply the match. To produce mechanical motion 
without mechanical energy is impossible, but the energy 
which ushers in the movement mav be reduced to & 
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minimuin, anil the lemainiDg part of tbe vork can be 
handed over to forces previously stored up for use, lu 
artillery this is the chemical energy of tbe powder, in 
the animal that of the food, which therefore niust stand 
in the same relation to muscular enersy as the quantity 
of powder to the force of the shot. Without some me- 
chanical energy, however, tlje stored-up forces cannot be 
liberated from their imprisoned state; accordingly the 
will must, at all events, he made capable of performing 
mechanical work. If, however, the quantity of this 
energy were of no consequence, it could put the muscles 
into motion directly ; n-e must therefore assume that the 
critical point of the motor system consists in this : How 
to reduce the necessary mechanical performance of the 
will to a mini nuini.^some what as the regulating of the 
levers by tbe engineer represents a minimum of effective 
energy in relation to the performances of the steam-engine. 
Looking now at the current which doubtless has most 
affinity with the nerve-currents, viz., the electrical, we 
must, in tbe first place, exclude the mode of origin by 
mechanical intiuences (as friction) or beat, because the 
former would be just the opposite of what we are in search 
of, and the latter likewise consists of vibrations with con- 
siderable mechanical oscillation of tbe atoms. We must 
in any case disregard modes of production which depend 
on displacement of the molecules, and keep to such as 
require only a rotatory motion of the same, since rotation 
requires infinitely less application of force than displace- 
ment. Here the results of nerve-physiology come to our 
aid, which show that, whilst the motor-current is traversing 
tlie nerves, all the molecules of the latter exhibit an elec- 
trical polarity in the same direction, as in the magnet, 
whilst in the completely indifferent state (which, it is true, 
does not occur during life) the polarities of tbe molecules 
have no definite arrangement, as in non-magnetic iron, and 
thereby neutralise one another. We learn from these 
experiments that the nerve-molecules possess polarity, and 
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that the poles, by rotntion of the molecules, may be brought 
iuto the same direction. As the iron rod, surrounded by 
a wire, becomes magnetic as soon as a galvanic current 
traverses the wire, so, if in any way the iron were suddenly 
magnetised, a galvanic current would be called forth iu 
the wire. In an analogous way, through rotation of the 
molecules, so that their polarities arc turned iu the same 
direction, is a nervous current produced. 

"We see in Physics that the polar oppositions of the 
molecules are the foundations of all the phenomena which 
we designate chemical, galvanic, frictional-electrieal, mag- 
netic, &c. ; we have therefore no reason to doubt that many 
similar phenomena have the same origin, and that one of 
these is the nerve- current. The rotation of the mole- 
cules in the centres is thus the minimum of mechanical 
work, which is left to the will, and the polarity of the 
nerve-molecules is the reserved mechanical energy, which 
liberates the store of mechanical power in the muscles, 
which is exhausted by prolonged activity, and is again 
restored in repose through the chemical replacement of 
material. Thus every organism is comparable to a steam- 
engine ; it is, however, also at the same time stoker and 
engine-driver, nay, repairer also, and, we shall subsequently 
see, even its own fabricator. 

As the mobility of the molecules is in all respects 
greater in the fluid state of matter than in the solid, nerves 
are semi-fluid; but as, when encountering an external 
shock, the molecules of fluids do not keep their places, but 
are subject to considerable displacement, nerves are not 
quite fluid; and hence structures, which carry on operations 
analogous to the nervous, are the better fitted for their work, 
the more they possess such a semi-fluid constitution as 
well as polarised molecules. Accordingly the gelatin- 
ous bodies of the lower aquatic animals, all animal 
germs, the plastron, the earlier embryonic conditions, the 
clotted neoplasm, once in a state of plastic fluidity, from 
which all new forroationB of the vis viedicairix proceed, 
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and the protoplasm of tlie lower and higlier plants, are 
adapted to this purpose. The first principles of natura 
being simple, we cannot doubt that also all other effects of 
conscious or unconscious will in organic nature depend on 
the same principle o£ molecular polarisation, especially as 
the constitution of the structures, in which the will 13 most 
directly manifesteJ, is confirmatory of this supposition. 
Thus we cannot otherwise figure to ourselves the influence 
of the will in chemical processes, as in new formationa 
from neoplasm or in the development of the embryo, than 

a skilful use of the polarity of the existing molecules, 
partly in the heart of the formation itself, partly by means 
of currents conveyed to that quarter, which are generated 
elsewhere. 

We at the same time rise above the view that the nerves 
exclusively possess the capacity of conveying the determina- 
tions of the will, with respect to which there has been so 
much dispute. Both the analogies of nerveless animals, 
03 well as the neoplasm and embryo, prove the possibility 
of voluntary action and sensibility without nerves ; but 
this does not preclude the view, that the nerves are the 
highest kind of tissue known to us which the will has 
created to facilitate its action, and that the organism 
furnished with nerves would as little avoid the employ- 
ment of the same to mediate its voluntary manifestations, 
as any one would drive across country instead of along 
the road. It is, moreover, clear from the foregoing that 
the power of the individual will could effect infinitely 
less with the same amount of effort, it the power-engine 
of the nervous system were not at its commaud. (Think 
of the efforts of incompletely paralysed bodily parts.) 
It would be, however, very hazardous to fix a limit for 
the exercise of will without the aid of nerves, since the 
intensity of volition in a certain direction and for a sliorl 
time can occasionally prove a substitute for an auxiliary 
mechanism. I shall not point to examples of magic 
(turning of the magnetic needle by the mere will of the 
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magnetiser anil so forth), because they need stronger attes- 
tation for scientific purposes ; but various circumstancea 
prove clearly enough that the sphere of action of the will, 
as well as of aeusihility, extends even in M^in beyond the 
range of the nerves. For example, tlie sudden turning 
grey of the hair on a violent emotion ; the ramification of 
the motor nerve-fibres in the muscles, according to which 
the muscular fibres themselves must be conductors of the 
motor current; the sensibility of the skin throughout its 
entire surface, whilst the tactile papillie underlie it only 
here and there ; the action of the nerves on the secreting 
membranes in their whole extent, whilst the nerves can 
only touch limited parts ; furi-her, the circumstance that 
even nerveless parts of the human body can be rendered 
sensitive and painful as soon as their vitality, i.e., the 
mobility and polarity of their molecules, is increased, owing 
to accelerated flow of blood and relaxation of tissue; 
thus, e.g., the new flesh formed in healing wounds is in the 
highest degree sensitive without any nerves, and inflamma- 
tion of nerveless cartilage and sinews is even much more 
painful than inflammation of the nerves themselves. 
Lastly, examples of embryonic malformations show that 
parts may be formed without the co-operation of the 
nerves leading to them, e.t/., skull-bones without brain, 
spinal nerves without spinal cord. 



(h.) Volitional Currents in Sensory Nerves. 

One kind of innervation-curreut we have already become 
acquainted with as the Keflex Action of Attention. It 
may, however, be just as well called forth and strengthened 
voluntarily. The concentration of attention on the oi^ans 
of generation may be followed by the greatest sexual 
excitement, and hypochondriacs sometimes feel pains in 
every part of the body to which they direct their atten- 
tion. It is said not unfrequently to happen that persons 
about to be operated on imagine they feel the pain of the 
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puncture before the operator's inatrument lias actually 
touched thein. If, when the ej'es are closed, a finger be 
slowly brought to the tip of the nose, and the approxi- 
mation be very gradual, just before actual contact the 
imaginary contact is experienced as a sort of itching 
feeling. If I earnestly concentrate my attention on my 
finger-tips, I become aware of a distinct sensation therein, 
a kind of tickling also. In all these cases manifestly the 
presentation in the brain of the expected sensation, com- 
bined with the attention directed to the particular nerves, 
produces a pRripheral current, which returns from tlie 
periphery to the centre oa current of sensation, whether, 
as in the first examples, the sensation be essentially pro- 
duced only by the centrifugal current, or, as io the last 
example, the current only strengthens the ever-present 
stimuli, which are usually too weak to be perceptible. 

The first case also occurs on occasion of every sensuous 
perception without sense-impression. The vividness of 
the idea depends on the strength of the peripheral nerve- 
current, and this aL:ain partly on the interest (participation 
of the will) in the idea, partly on the individual disposi- 
tion. There are persons who by voluntary effort can call 
up visual images, e.g., of a friend, almost with the distinct- 
ness of a vision. In others the images always remain pale. 
If the volitional current Hows unconsciously, the recurrent 
stream of sensation, when sufficiently vivid, presents itself 
as vision, just as in everj' dream, I therefore believe that 
there is no sensuous mental representation in the brain, 
which is not bound up with a current of innervation 
towards the particular sense-organ, although such current 
may not usually extend far beyond the central ending of 
the nerves of the organ. I think we must conclude this 
from the fact that tlie vision only difl'ers from the actual 
sensnous presentation in degree, wherefore its mode of 
origin will likewise only differ in degree. We may also 
asEume that the current of innervation radiates from cen- 
tre to periphery, and approaches ever nearer tlie sense- 
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organ itself as the sensuooa perceptions are uiore vividly 
represented; for persons who perceive indistinctly and 
weakly feel the strain of attention (which certainly is 
only a reflex strain of the cutaneous muscles) in the 
upper part of the head. Tlie greater the faculty of sen- 
suous perception, the more, when attempting to form visual 
images, does this feeling of tension descend towards the 
foreliead, in the extreme caao reaching the eyes themselves, 
so that the latter feel just as fatigued after a persistent 
effort of imagination as after a long, steady gaze. 



(c.) Tlie Magnetic Nerve Currevi. 

The fundamental phenomena of mesmerism or animal 
magnetism are at length to be looked upon as scientifically 
accredited. The electrical discharges of the electric ray 
and eel have long been notorious, and the perception that 
these effects proceeded from the grey nervous matter was 
in the main the occasion of the latter heing regarded as 
the essential part of the nervous system, Nevertheless the 
admission of the perfectly analogous effects of the mag- 
netisers was long resisted, because they were on the whole 
too weak to be distinctly perceptible to the physicist, I 
have, however, been repeatedly present at these experi- 
ments, and have secured myself from the risk of deception 
by the most careful investigation of the locality as well as 
of the person of the magnetiser. If the patient be placed 
upon an iron bedstead provided with a wire mattress, but 
in such a way that he is isolated from the metal hy a 
woollen covering, a Leyden jar is in a certain measure 
produced, of which the bedstead forms one coating, the 
person lying thereon the other, and hy the concurrent 
How (influence) of the electricity of tlie bed towards the 
isolating surface, the electrical effect of the magnetisation 
is considerably enhanced, I have allowed myself to be 
magnetised in this way, and have distinctly perceived an 
emission of sparks causing a prickling sensation from the 
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hand of the magnetiser as it gently toiiclied raj skin, as 
if through his touch the chain of a veak induction current 
or of a rotating electrical machine were closed, but more 
irregular, according to the fluctuating exertion of the 
mc^etiser. Whoever is acquainted with the feeling will 
knOT that it is hardly possible to mistake it. Any one 
that has ever known the skin-sensation thus produced, can 
■without further trial distinguish with certainty the con- 
tact of a magnetising hand (the agent exerting sufficient 
pressure) from a non-magnetising contact, as I have had 
occasional opportunity to observe in my own person. 
Apart from the artificial increase of the electrical effect, 
the nerve-strengthening and virifying power of mesmerism, 
stimulating all the vital functions, is well known, as well 
as the induction of wholesome sleep, and of favourable 
crises during the same. 

Although the electricity in these phenomena may bo 
only a concomitant or a peripheral conversion of the proper 
magnetic force, it is still in any case related to these 
physical forces and the motor nerve current, and probably 
arises, like the latter, through the alteration of the polar 
condition of the molecules in the centres. It is, like move- 
ment, an indirect effect of conscious will (sometimes also, 
in the imposition of hands of saints, miraculous cures, &c., 
quite unconscious), but what exactly, i.e., directly, he does, 
and how he does it, the magnetiser knows as little when 
magnetising as on lifting his arm. There intervenes then 
here, as in all other descriptions of movement, an uncon- 
scious will, which brings it about that a magnetic current 
and no other arises, and that this is concentrated in the 
hands, and not in any other part of the body. (In order to 
become acquainted with this group of phenomena in its 
whole extent, Eeichenhach's "Odic-Magnetic Letters," and 
his larger work, "Sensitive Man," should be consulted.) 
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{d.) T}ie Vegetative Functions. 

Sympathetic nerve-fibres probably regulate all tlie 
vegetative functions of the organism. Conscious will htis 
no direct influence upon them, but we have seen that this 
is not the case even with the motor and sensory fibres, but 
that the direct agent is always an unconscious will. If 
now the conscious will has any influence at all on ve; 
tative functions, the cases are parallel, and the diiTerence 
can only lie in the degree of facility with which, through 
the conscious willing of any effect, the unconscious will 
is evoked to institute means to bring about this effect. 
Thus, e,g., if I will a stronger salivary secretion, the con- 
scious willing of this effect excites the unconscious will to 
in3titute the necessary means, namely, it generates such 
currents in the sympathetic fibres which lead from the 
ganglionic endings to the salivary glands as produce the 
intended effect. This experiment will succeed pretty well 
with anybody. In like ninnner the formation of the 
secretions in the organs of generation is subject to the 
conscious will, which, when combined with the above-men- 
tioned voluntary excitement of the related sensory nerves, 
may even lead, in the case of irritable persons, to ejacula- 
tion without mechanical stimulation. Mothers are said to 
be able to produce through this will a. more copious lacteal 
secretion, if the sight of the child arouses in them the will 
to suckle. The ability of many persons to blush and to 
grow pale voluntarily is vrell known, especially in the case 
of coquettish women, who make a study of it; and there 
are, likewise, people who can perspire voluntarily. I now 
possess the power of instantaneously reducing the severest 
hiccough to silence by my mere will, whilst it formerly 
was a source of great inconvenience to me, and frequently 
would not yield to all the ordinary means. That a pain, 
e.g., toothache, may sometimes, through an energetic effort 
to subdue it, be soothed or put an end to, is well known, 
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notwithstanding that, throush the requisite attention, the 
pain is in the first instance increased. In the same way 
an irritation to cough, which has no mechanical cause, 
may be permanently suppressed. There have always been 
people, who have exercised a remarkable power over their 
bodies, professed jugglers, and such as have cultivated their 
will-force in other directions, philosophers, magicians, and 
penitents. From the evidence of these phenomena, I beliuvo 
that we might possess a far greater voluntary power over 
our bodily functions, if we had only as much occasion 
from childiiood upwards to institute experiments and to 
practise ourselves therein as is necessary in the case of 
muscular movements and mental images ; for as children 
we know as little how to set about bringing the spoon to 
the mouth as how to increase the salivary secretion. At 
the same time, however, it is evident that the connecting 
of the conscious and the unconscious will has been pur- 
posely made difficult in this department, because the 
intervention of the conscious will would generally only 
be injurious to the vegetative functions and not niiike 
matters better, and by such occupation would be uselessly 
diverted from its proper sphere of thought and external 
action. 



2. The Influesce of Conscious Ide-vtion. 

The conscious idea of a definite effect can often, without 
the conscious will, excite the unconscious will to employ 
the requisite means, so that the realisation of the conscious 
idea then appears involuntary. Physiology, which is 
obliged to take notice of these facts, but does not possess 
the conception of the unconscious will, sees itself driven 
to make the absurd assertion, that mere idea without will 
can be cause of an external event. But if one reflecta 
upon it, one finds that nothing more is in fact thereby 
(tffirmed than that the notion "Idea" is in these cases 
imperceptibly widened to the conception "unconscious 
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will," 83 discussed in Chap. iv. A. pp. 134, 125. I thereforo 
do nothing more than call this unobserved extension of 
tiie gener.-d notion Idea by its right name, and represent; 
it as an independent link in the process, since it must 
be manifestly inadmissible to introduce into a notion 
already established the marks of another equally fixed 
notion in addition to its own. 

In the first line are ranged gestures and looks taken in 
the widest sense. In the idea which calls forth the look 
the effect is not at all included, to say nothing of the 
means for its production; but the gestures entirely pre- 
sent the appearance of reflex actions, so invariably and' 
uniformly do they follow in all individuals. How con- 
formable to a purpose they are is certainly clear, since 
without the necessity and universality of the gestures 
nobody would understand them, and without previous 
understanding by geatures a word-language would never 
have become possible, and dumb animals would be de- 
prived of every means of understanding one another; even 
by far the largest part of those endowed with voice would' 
be deprived of their language. But even among men, 
wherever we mistrust the speech, we still hold to the 
expression of the speaker. I dispense myself from an- 
enumeration of the phenomena in question, which maybe 
gleaned from many sources. 

Mimetic movements, whicli are manifestly likewise 
reflex actions, form the second group of the phenomena. 
When we see an orator hotly declaiming, or when we look 
on at a duel, a fencing-match, a bold leap, or a dance, and 
are greatly interested in the affair, we make similar move- 
ments ourselves, so far as our attitude allows, or at least 
feel the impulse to make similar movements, even if we 
suppress it. lu the same way the natural man is prone 
to sing the melody which he hears played. If we see 
anybody yawning, it ia veiy difficult to avoid yawning 
ourselves ; and even more extensive con\Tilsions, as St, 
Yitus'a dance, epilepsy, often act infectiously on suscep- 
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tible persona through the mere view of them; nay, they 
can even become complete epidemics of a sect or a tribe. 
Since in all these cases iL is no material iuHuence which 
forms the bridge, it can only be the idea of these move- 
ments which is so vividly excited by the spectacle that it 
rouses the nncouscious will to execute them. Inasmuch 
as this process takes place within a nerve-centre, and the 
last effective act of will probably also becomes conscious 
in this centre, it comes under tlie notion reflex movement. 
The next group contains the influence of conscious re- 
presentation on the vegetative functions. The influence 
of the most dissimilar emotions on the functions of secre- 
tion are well known (c.f?., vexation and anger ou bile and 
milk, terror on urine or stool, voluptuous pictures on the 
eemen, &a.) The idea of having taken medicaments (e.g., 
laxatives) often acts just as well eis the medicaments them- 
selves. The imagination of having been poisoned may 
actually produce the symptoms of poisoning. Many 
Christian enthusiasts in the days of the martyrs really felt 
the martyrs' pains, as hypochondriacs really feel the dis- 
eases which they fancy themselves to have, and as young 
doctors sometimes think they have al! possible diseases of 
■which they hear. (There is a remarkable story told of one 
of Eoerhave's pupils, who was obliged to give up the study 
on this account.) The surest way to be taken with an 
infectious disease is to be afraid of it, whilst the physician 
under like circumstances is very rarely attacked. Lively ^_ 
■fear and the thought of sickness is of itself sufficient to 
cause the same, without any infection, especially if it be 
heightened by the terror of incurring risk. Throughout 
the whole of the Middle Ages there occur reports of 
wounds and bleedings in ascetic enthusiasts, and we have 
no reason to refuse credence to these accounts, when 
Gennan, Belgian, and Italian physicians of the present 
century attest as eye-witnesses ^ spontaneous bleeding at 




certain times. Wliy should not blood-vessels, i£ they 
permit blushing and occasionally allow blood -perspiration, 
ao far dilate as to allow of bleeding through the skin ? 

Similar cases occur even in secular life. Ennemoser 
relates as a well-attested story a case where the strokes o£ 
a soldier condemned to run the gauntlet are said to have 
afflicted the body of his sister with like pains and ex- 
leraal cutaneous murks. The much-douhted fright of the 
pregnant likewise belongs here. Most physiologists reject 
the facts wiihout more ado because they cannot explain 
them, Btirdach, Baer (who relates the case of bis own 
sister). Budge, Eergmann, Hagen (the two latter in 
Wagner's " Handwiirterbuch ") thoroughly admit the facts ; 
Valentin, at any rate, does not dispute their possibility in 
general, J. Miiller admits the fright of the pregnant iu 
so far as it is said only to produce arrest of formation, but 
not as respects the effecting of changes at particular parts 
of the body. But now, on the one hand, almost every 
arrested formation is a merely partial one, and, on the 
other hand, we have so many examples, both of the in- 
heritance of quite partial marks, moles, as well as of partial 
changes in our own body (as fancied effect of poisons or 
drugs, wounds of stigmatics), that there is no reason to 
doubt such partial influence of the maternal mind on the 
soul of the fcetus, the latter being still in process of organic 
formation. Whilst I thus recognise the fact of the "fright" 
of the pregnant, I by no means doubt that nine-tenths of 
such stories are nonsense, but in strictness very few well- 
attested cases would be sufBcient. 

A great number of sympathetic or miraculous cures 
are allied to the occurrence of signs of poisoning after 
imaginary poisoning, and to the effects of drugs without 
any having bean taken. As in those cases the idea of the 
effect evokes the unconscious will to procure the means, and 
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thereby the effect itself, so also here. What is peculiar to 
the case is the question in what way the unconscious will- 
ing of the means is produced through the idea of the effect. 
The conscious willing of the effect does not seem essential, 
for in the case of the fright of the pregnant, and in the 
occurrence of effects which are even dreaded, the conscious 
will can only be contrary, not favourable, and yet the un- 
conscious will and the effect make their appearance. On 
the other hand, another factor is indispensable in that 
port of the phenomena which proceeds from the personal 
will ot the individual, and not (as with mother and fcetus) 
magically through another will, namely, the belief in the 
occurrence of the effect ; for, as Paracelsus finely says, 
"Faith it is which locks tlie will." Where, therefore, 
the conscious will makes a show of opposition with the 
belief in its own power of- resistance, there faith calls up 
an unconscious will which hinders the effect of the first 
idea. The question is only, which faith is stronger, that 
in the occurrence of the effect, or that in one's own power 
of resistance, according as the unconscious will inclines 
to the one or the other side ? The art in such cures is 
then only this : to inspire the belief in success, and be- 
caose men do not perceive this connection, perhaps also 
such rational belief would be too weak to be effective, 
over-faith must procure faith, and for that purpose ail 
sorts of hocus-pocus are employed. Of the unconscious 
will the word holds literally true: "The mote will, the 
more power ; " and this is the key to magic. 



THE PLASTIC ESEEGY OK THE CKCONSCIOUS. 



In the preceding sectiona we have not altogether heen able 
to avoid anticipating the theme of the present chapter. 
This was owing to the intimate connection of the subjects 
successively treated with the principle of organic formation, 
being indeed at bottom illustrations of the same, so that 
the attempt to make any sharp division would only have 
resulted in the omission of some very remarkable pheno- 
mena. We have seen that the term which covers the 
larger number of facts is that of Instinct; but one may 
almost as easily include the phenomena under the notion 
of Reflex Action, for an external stimulus must always be 
present, upon which action almost of necessity follows, 
although the reflexes may be of a considerable degree o£ 
complexity. 

Ei^ually well, however, may all the phenomena in dis- 
pute be regarded as effects of Natural Therapeutics, for 
only when the external stimulus is some extraneous op- 
posing substance cau it act as a stimulus, otherwise it is 
uninfluential. The subduing of the material is, however, 
an act of the vis vudicairix. The special character of the 
formative principle would then liave to be referred to the 
realisation of the Idea of the species at the appropriate 
stage of life, whilst Nature's remedial power would consist 
in the conservation of the realised Idea. It is obvious, 
however, that, on the one hand, the warding off of a dis- 
turbance is only possible by means of new formatione, i.e., 
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that the realised Idea cannot maintain itself except by 
development, by the realisation, that is, of a new stage of 
the Idea ; and, on the other hand, that the realisation of 
a new stage of the Idea involves a series of struggles and 
eelf-preserving acts. This is ao because all points of the 
organism are threatened with disturbance at every mo- 
ment ; and therefore, in the third place, the moulding and 
constructive instincts, no less than the plastic energy with- 
in the body, work according to fixed ideas, which niuBt 
he unreservedly looked upon as integral elements of the 
Idea of the class. Nay, in the wider sense, all other in- 
fltincts must be conceived as realisations of special aspects 
of the type; for the typical idea of the nightingale would 
be incomplete if the particular note were omitted, as 
that of the ox without buttings or that of the wild boar 
without the gnashing of the tusks, or of the swallow 
without the semi-annual migration. 

It accordingly only remains for us, in the first place, to 
make a few remarks with respect to the appropriateness 
of the oi^anising impulse, and, secondly, to show how the 
instances of the plastic energy shade imperceptibly into 
the previously considered manifestations of the Uncon- 
ecious. 

As concerns the adaptations of organic life, on the 
one hand, goodly volumes might be written on this point 
alone, and, on the other, the greatest caution is required 
with respect to teleological considerations in detail, teleo- 
logy having already fallen somewhat into discredit, owing 
to the numerous ends that have been foisted on Nature 
by self- conceited minds, which not seldom verge on 
the ridiculous and absurd. We can therefore only here 
throw out some brief bints, which the rather suffice for 
our purpose as at the present day the knowledge of every 
educated person is sufficient for their elaboration. 

I start from this — that the raising of consciousncM . 
presents itself as the purpose of the animal kingdom. 
Whether one seeks the end of this clearer consciousness 
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in an increase of enjoyment, or of knowledge, or finally of 
an ethical moment, the elevation of consciousness always 
remains the direct end of all animal organisation (comp. 
Chap. siv. C.) Why, generally, the embodiment of the 
mind should form the condition for the origin of con- 
sciousness we shall see later on (Chap. iii. C), but the ques- 
tion we have now to ask is. Why this separation of organic 
Nature into animal and vegetable kingdoms ? The first 
reason is that for the conversion of inorganic into organic 
matter, and of the lower into higher organic combinations, 
there is required such an exertion of unconscious psychic 
force that the same individual possesses no further energy 
for inward growth, because its force is used up in the 
vegetal processes. Only when in the main no further 
advance in the oi^anic chemical composition of matter ia 
required, hut on the average a mere maintenance at the 
stage already attained, or a mere direction of the sponta- 
neous tendency to relapse to lower stages is desired, only 
then does the individual retain the necessary surplus 
energy to form the pre-existing matter into the artificial 
structure of the organs of consciousnesa, and to ui^e on 
the process of inward mental development to the utmost, 
lience the separation of Nature into the producing vege- 
table kingdom and the consuming animal kingdom. But 
now producer and consumer might etill be conceived 
united in a single being, the vegetable half of the organism 
forming the materials, by the use of which the other animal 
half develops its consciousness. The second reason for 
the separation of animal and vegetable kingdom is opposed 
to this, however. Namely, it is evident that an animal 
bound to the soil on which it grows (as the transitional 
forms of lower aquatic animals to the vegetable kingdom 
show) is capable of no extensive experience, and thereby 
of no higher mental development; locomotion therefore 
becomes imperative as a condition of a higher stage of 
consciousness. But now, if the materials of which organic 
matter is formed {i,e., matter alone fitted to support a 
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bigher consciousness) must for the most part be drawn 
from water permeating the soil, and an underground ab- 
sorbing surface of considerable extent (root fibres) is neces- 
sary for this purpose, it is clear, that no creatures of the 
higher grades of consciousness can directly arise from in- 
organic nature, since locomotion is impossible with such 
a subterranean arrangement. Wo see, then, the reason 
for the mobility of animals and the stability of plants, 
and in general the ground of a division of the two 
kingdoms. 

Animals must then seek their food, and need for that 
purpose not only motor organs, but also organs to enable 
them to distinguish between the substances appropriate 
and inappropriate for their nutrition, and to execute their 
movements with accuracy. These are the organs of sense. 
Further, the organism can only assimilate matter by 
absorption; this must therefore be in a liquid form. 
The food of plants is already in this form, but that of 
animals is generally met with in a solid condition. These 
must therefore have organs in order to bring this solid 
food into the fluid state. This purpose is served by the 
digestive system, with its comminuting organs (mouth and 
atomach), its dissolving juices (saliva for conversion of 
starch into sugar, gastric juice for solution of albuminous 
matter, bUe for partial saponification of (at, and pancreatic 
juice for all these purposes taken together), its long 
canals, and, finally, with its orifice for the evacuation of 
indigestible matters. The chyle vessels which absorb the 
chyme are the root-fibres of the animal. Since, on account 
of its incomparably greater dynamic performances, it con- 
sumes far more matter than the plant, provision must be 
made for a more speedy replacement. This purpose is 
served by the system of the circulation of Ihe blood, which 
constantly supplies to all parts of the organism new mate- 
rials in the most appropriate form for assimilation. As 
the chemical process in the animal is essentially a process 
of return to an earlier state, i.e., a process of oxidation. 
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provision must be made for the necessary oxygen. Planta 
require no special organs for their reciprocal relations 
with the atmosphere, because their surface, unusually large 
in proportion to their content, sufficiently effects diffusion. 
In the animal, however, whose surface, for other reasons, 
roust be many thousand times smaller than that of plants, 
the necessary quantity of oxygen must be introduced 
into the body tlirough special internal organs of great 
superficial extent (bronchial plexus), permitting powerful 
ventilation, and through a rapid change of the adjacent 
strata of air by means of vibratlle cilia, as well as 
through a constitution of the dividing membranes favour- 
able to diffusion. This process of oxidation at the same 
time engenders animal heat, which is a condition of the 
subtler changes of organic matter, or at any rate spares 
a great part of the expended energy for the psychical 
influence. 

Thus from consciousness as aim of animal life we have 
'deduced the necessity of five systems — that of move- 
ment, of organs of sense, of digestion, circulation of the 
blood, and respiration. What determines the external 
form of the body as a whole is chiefly the locomotive 
system. Its fundamental principle is contraction, as we 
see already in ciliary movement and the movements of 
the lower aquatic animals. As soon, however, as the 
other systems have attained a certain degree of develop- 
ment, the contractile mass requires points of support 
in the body itself, in order to be able to perform par- 
tial movements better, and in more varied directions ; 
especially is this need felt by laud animals (even the 
lowest). These points of support are obtained by means 
of a skeleton, which is first formed of thickened layers 
of epithelium or calcareous epidermic layers, afterwards 
in the Vertebrata of the bony skeleton. These solid 
parts serve at the same time for protection to the soft 
parts ; thus, among the vertebrates, skuU and spinal 
column protect the brain and spinal cord. The organs for 
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external locomotion, even in animals tolerably low in the 
scale, are elaborated Into special limbs, wliicb exhibit the 
most varied modifications, in conformity with the ele- 
ments, the localities, and the particular food which may 
be assigned the animal. — To facilitate the reciprocal 
influence of mind and body there is formed, as a sixth, 
the nervous system, of the significance of which mention 
has already often been made ; and finally, as a seventh, 
in the service not of the individual but of the race, 
there ia added the rrprodiictive system. 

This in outline would be the teleological deduction of 
the coDStruction of the animal kingdom with conscious- 
ness as end, whereby the vegetable kingdom appears 
merely, or at least in the main, only aa ancillary to the 
animal kingdom, in that, on the one hand, it prepares the 
means of subsistence, and, on the other, the materials of 
beat and oxj-gen; for the carnivorous animals also live 
on the vegetable kingdom, though indirectly. To prove 
in detail the fitness of the contrivances would, as said 
already, detain us far too long. I only call attention to 
the wonderful construction of the organs of sense, where 
the conformity to an end most strikingly appears. This 
19 almost more the case with the organs of generation, 
where it is especially remarkable that, notwithstanding 
the greatest difference in other respects, these organs are 
always suitable to both sexes of a species, the rest of the 
bodily form also always allowing of sexual congress. The 
time of heat among animals is always so arranged that 
after the fixed period of pregnancy the young appear at 
the season when food is most abundant. In many cases 
special parts for the furtherance of sexual congress spring 
into existence at the time of heat, which afterwards again 
disappear. Thus, many insects get hooks on the sexual 
parts for firmly holding the female ; the frog has wart- 
like prominences on the thumbs of the anterior feet, which 
it inserts into the body of the female ; the male of the 
common water-beetle, sucking-disks attached by stalks 
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on the three tirat tarsal joints — the female, a 
furrowing of the wing-sheaths. 

Of special interest are the investigations of Dr. J, Wolf 
on the conatractioD of the human os femons, communicated 
in the soth volume of Virchow's Arcliiv. That it forma a 
tuho, because it can thus bo lighter with the same solidity, 
was already well known. It is, however, new tliat the 
cross-beams and supports, arranged in regular curves 
{cutting one another at right angles), which break through 
the bony cavity at the upper and lower end of the bone, 
are so ordered that they exactly agree with those con- 
structions which are in accordance with the principles of 
mechanics, when the forces of pressure and of draught of 
the burdened human femur are taken into account, and the 
lines of pressure and draught in the interior of the bone 
are ascertained. Nature, in order to render innocuous the 
"shearing forces" tending to inner dislocation and dis- 
persion, has thus here realised in an unconscious way those 
technical rules of mechanics, as they have been applied by 
the conscious mind only in very recent times, and in a 
manner still far from perfect, in our modern iron structuriis 
(bridges, cranes, Ac) 

A common error is that of doubting the adaptation of 
organisms because certain conditions of fitness which we 
presume to lay down are not satisfied. That a perfect 
adjustment in every particular is impossible should in- 
deed be obvious to every one, for otherwise no disease or 
weakness would subdue the body ; it would be immortal. 
It would be childish to demand that a human cranium 
should sustain the blow of a hailstone as large as a fist, 
and declare it to be unsuitable to its purpose because it 
does not do so, since its adaptation for such exceptional 
cases would be accompanied by other and far greater in- 
conveniences. Of this kind, however, are most cases 
where it is asserted that organisms are ill contrived : they 
? amount to this, that contrivances are wanting which would 
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be appropriate in certain cases, but unsuitable in most 
other cases or relations. 

Another kind of alleged want of adaptation is due to 
the constancy of the morphological fundamental types, 
which forms a iLoroughyoing natural law, and only 
places in a clearer li^'ht the unity of all organic forms — 
the unity of the whole plan of creation. It is the kxpar- 
simoiiitr, which is verified also in the fashioning of organic 
forms, io that Nature finds it easier to leave here and theie 
innocuous superfluities than always to be making changes 
and executing new ideas : she prefers to stop at the 
greatest possible unity of the Ii>ea, and only makes just 
aa many modifications as are indispensably necessary. 
Of this kind are the rudimentary teats among male 
mnmuials, the eyes of the blind-mole, the caudal vertebra- 
in tailless animals, the swimming-bladder of fishes which 
always live at the bottom of the water, the extremities of 
bats and Cetace^, and so forth. 

Lastly, it should be remarked that we must recognise a 
clairvoyance of the Unconscious in the purposiveness of the 
creative impulse as in that of instinct, since all organs are 
developed earlier in the fcetal life than they enter into use, 
and often even very considerably earlier {e.g., sexual organs). 
The child has lungs before it breathes, eyes before it sees, 
and can, indeed, have knowledge of future states in no 
other way tiian by clairvoyance, whilst the organs are 
being formed ; but this can be no objection to the plastic 
activity of the individual soul, since this is not a whit 
more wonderful than the clairvoyance of instinct. 

Let us now pass on to consider the close relationship of 
organic formation to the operations of instinct. — Tiie nests, 
buildings, and holes which animals build and make are 
regarded by everybody as effects of instinct. The Teredo 
bores for itself with its shell a hole in wood, the Pholas in 
Goft lOcks; the Arenicola bores in the sand, and cements 
the Band into a lube by means of the moisture secreted c 
the surface of its skin. Some small beetles form for their, { 
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tender skin a covering of dust, sand, and earth ; the grubs 
of motha make for themselves tubes of hair or wool, 
which they carry about with them. The larva of most of 
the Phryganea: weaves with the threads produced from its 
spinning oi^ans wood, leaves, shells, &e., into a tube, 
wherein it dwells, and which it carries about with it. 
The larva of the caterpillar needs no foreign material for 
spinning its cocoon, in order to maintain the necessary 
seclusion and rest for the future change. Here, then, 
the dwellings of animals, just as the web of spiders and 
the covering of akin which some beetle-larvm form of their 
excrement, ia entirely formed by the organ itself. 

Nautilus and Spirula periodically emerge from their 
hemispherical shell and form for themselves a larger one, 
corresponding to their growth in the interim, which, how- 
ever, is united with the old one in such a manner that in 
process of time the shell of the animal consists of a series 
of such chambers, ever increasing in size. In a similar 
way the shells of snails grow with their growth, whilst the 
Crustacea annually burst and throw off their shells by 
voluntary movement, just as the spiders, snakes, and lizards 
their skin, birds and mammals their feathers and hair, whilst 
the skin of the higher auimals continually peels. — What 
vre have seen hitherto in the structure as a whole ( 
also be observed iu the several parts, e.g., the operculum. 
A spider {Mygale cevuntaria) lives in a hollow in marl, 
wliicli it makes fast with a door consisting of a dab of 
earth hinged on to the web. The vineyard snail in win- 
ter closes its dwelling with a lid, which it fashions together 
with its hinge from exudations of its own body, but which 
yet is not united in any way with its body. In other 
snails, on the contrary, the covering is permanently c 
nected with the animal by means of muscular bands. 
Thus we have arrived at organic formation by a gradual 
passage from the building instinct, and can we belie 
that where the junction is so natural the fundamental 
principles are different? Aa instinct teaches squirrels. 
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and other animals to collect and garner more ccpioiialy 
when a cold winter is immineot, so dogs, horses, and game 
acquire in such years a thicker skin ; but when horses are 
transferred to hot climates, after a few years tbey get no 
more winter hair. That the cuckoo imagines that its 
own eggs will have the colour of the eggs of the nest 
which it has elected to lay them in, has been already re- 
peatedly mentioned. The instinct of the spider directs it 
to spin, the creative activity gives it the organ for spinning. 
The instinct of the working-bees leads thc-m specially to 
collect, and the means of transport correspond thereto; 
they are even peculiarly favoured by possessing brushes on 
their feet to sweep together the pollen, and baskets for col- 
lecting. The insects, which in accordance with their in- 
stinct lay their eggs on freely creeping larvte, have formed 
for themselves only a quite short ovipositor; whilst others, 
which are compelled to lay their eggs in grubs that are 
deeply concealed in old wood (Chelodoma maxiUosa), or in 
fir-cones, have very long ovipositors. The ant-eater, which, 
in obedience to its instinct, is directed to the white ants, 
and dies with any other food, has with this object been 
furnished partly with short legs and strong claws for 
burrowing, partly with its long, narrow, toothless snout, 
provided with a filiform adhesive tongue. The owls, 
which are destined for night-prey, have their gentle, spec- 
tral flight, in order not to waken the sleepers. Beasts of 
prey, which, owing to their digestion, are instinctively 
destined for ftesh-food, have been provided with the ne- 
cessary strength, speed, weapons, and keenness of sight. 
As instinct has taught many birds to conceal their nest? 
by assimilating the colour of the same to the environment, 
so has the creative activity given protection to innume- 
rable beings by causing them to resemble their place of 
abode (especially parasites). Can it be really a different 
principle which implants the impulse for action, and 
bestows the means to give it effect ? 

Here is the place to refer once more to the phenomenon 
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of the formation of bubbles presented in Arcella. tvlgai 
wliicb, although manifesliy a result of the plastic energy 
of Nature, yet wears the appearance of an arbitrary exercise 
of instinct in suitable adjustment to the perceived external 
circumstances. 

As concerns reflei moTements, -we see a great number 
of the digestive processes effected by them. From the 
act of swallowing downwards, the peristaltic movements of 
gullet, stomach, and intestines are efiected for the most 
part by reflex movements, in that the stimulus of the food at 
each spot gives occasion to further progress through appro- 
priate movements. In the siinie way the increase of the 
secretions of saliva, gastric juice, chyme, &c,, occuiTing on 
the stimulus of food, is reflex action. The discharge of 
the mass of excretions likewise ensues through reflex 
action. We have seen above that reflex action is by no 
means mechanical, but an effect of the unconscious intelli- 
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We come now to the most important parallelism, that 
with the recuperative power of Nature. As we shall see 
in Chap, ix, C, propagation is only a modified species of 
plastic energy, a creation of such fresh formations as, on 
arriving at maturity, reproduce the types of the parental 
organism (no matter whether a distinct separation of the 
sexes take place or not). But now, since, as will be shown 
in Chap. vi. C, the conception of the organic individual is 
a very relative one, as in certain circumstances it is hardly 
to be determined whether the new product represents the 
type of the entire individual or only of a part, there is 
manifestly no natural break between the new formation 
of certain organs in one individual and the eelf-multipli- 
catiou of a complex organism embracing sever^ indivi- 
duals of a lower order, which unfolds a many-membered 
individual from a single germ. 

Another parallelism between propngalion and the vis 
medicairix consists iu this, that unusual fertility of an un- 
protected species frequently serves as a means of main- 
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taintDg in the (ace of pursuers an existence wbich with- 
out this would be imperilled. The question is here then 
to a certain extent concerning a more intense application 
of the natural sanative force of the species as a collective 
whole, which provides for the aufiBcieut reparation of an 
unusually severe loss by over-abundant propagation, i.e., 
formation of fresh individuals. Tliis law is even discern- 
ible in the case of mankind, since after depopulating 
wars or epidemics there is perceived an increase of the 
percentage of births beyond the average. (Unfortunately 
the converse does not hold good with over-population, for 
then only increased mortality acts as regulator.) 

We have already considered how the maintenance of a 
constant temperature is one of the most wonderful achieve- 
ments of the organism, which can only be brought about 
by a marvellously accurate regulation of respiration, of 
egestion and ingestioa The future, however, must here 
he taken into account, namely, whenever future dis- 
turbances can be predicted through the occurrence of 
their causes. In conformity with this, we very soon 
see a correspondingly increa-sed egestion follow every 
ingestion, before the blood can have received the new 
materials (e.y., immediately after drinkiug increased mic- 
turition or perspiration, increased salivary and bilious 
secretion on eating, independently of local stimulation 
of the orgaus). Since at every moment there takes 
place an alteration of the quantity of heat, however 
slight, the vis tnedicatrix or plastic energy must con- 
tinually be occupied even with this point alone. Tur- 
ther, there belongs to the digestion of all food a special 
kind of mechanical and chemical manipulation. We see 
that flesh cannot at all, or only imperfectly, be digested 
by herbivores, or plants by carnivores; that bones can ba 
digested by birds of prey, but not by crows ; that instinct 
assigns a single kind of food to many animals, without 
which they perish ; and that conversely among men and 
animals idiosyncrasies of the race, or of the individual, are 
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found, owing to which certain materials remain i 
kted, and act injuriously on the organism. It Mlowa 
from this that the digestion of every substance requires 
other conditions, and that it remains undigested or la 
injurious, if the organiBm is not in a position to establish 
these conditions. Accordingly, every act of digestion ■ 
presupposes the inducing of particular conditions, without 
which it deranges the orf^anisni ; here then we have again 
a continual occupation of the vis medicatrix in warding off 
disturbances, or, if it be preferred, of the formative acti- 
vity in the assimilation of material. 

We have seen that in every injury the operation of the 
vis medicatrix or regeneration is only possible through re- 
formation, by the instrumentality of inflammation, which 
furnishes neoplasm, whence the parts to be replaced are 
developed. Just as much does every increase of one 
egestion upon the suppression of another depend on a new 
formation, namely, the now increased secretion of egestion. 

The whole nutrition of the body, in which, after com- 
pleted growth, the main function of the formative impulse 
consists, is one and the same with new formation, and ia 
related to the renewal of all the parts of the body, as the 
continuous peelings of the skin in man to the periodical 
sloughing of snakes and lizards, i.e., nutrition is a sum of 
infinitely numerous, infinitely Uttle, new formations ; new 
formation merely nutrition rapidly gaioing ground, and 
therefore more obtrusive. Having thus already recog- 
nised the re-formation in regeneration as a purposed effect 
of the unconscious soul, the like must hold good of nutri- 
tion, if we are obliged to recognise this too, as we cannot 
help doing, to he in conformity with a purpose. Certainly 
the psychical influence is less claimed in the gradual 
process of nutrition than in rapid new formations, because 
catalytic action is more serviceable; but that it can by 
no means be dispensed with is proved by the considerable 
disturbances of nutrition in the parts whose nervous con- 
nectious with the centres of the ingoing sympathetio 
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fibres have been cut (partly emaciation, partly deteriora- 
tion of the secretions, partly decomposition of the blood, 
in the more sensitive parts, as the eyes: inflanimatioa 
and destruction). The capillary blood-vessels, from which 
by endosmosis the structures derive their nutritive fluid, 
may be ever so finely distributed, yet for every vessel 
there remains a relatively large area, in which the parts 
lying farthest from the vessel will also have to he cared 
for, also muscles, sinews, bones, and nerve-substance must 
frequently be equally provided for by the same vessel ; 
every particle must thus extract from the nutritive fluid 
that -which suits it. But now it we know that, accord- 
ing to chemical laws, both the structures to be nourished 
as well as the nutritive fluid have constantly a tendency 
to decomposition, which they obey as soon as, through 
death, or even before, after great bodily weakness, 
the power of the unconscious soul over it has ceased, 
we cannot possibly believe that this assimilation in all 
its fine local gradations, such as is necessary for the 
continuance of the organism, can go on without any 
psychical influence. This chemical stability of the organic 
tissues is quite analogous to the constant mechmical 
tension in tonus; both are only explicable by an infinite 
summation of small impulses antagonistic to natural de- 
composition and natural relaxation, and these impulses 
can only issue from the will. There thus follows from 
a priori considerations what is confirmed by empirical 
observation on division of nerves. 

But now suppose these two reasons, together with 
the idmlity of renovation and nutrition, were not found 
sufficiently to the point to prove the psycliical influence 
in ordinary nutrition, and one assumed that the catalytic 
action of the existing tissues were a suiGcient cause, still 
the question would arise. Whence comes this constitution 
of the cause ? Then one would be obliged to say. These 
structures have now this constitution because they for- 
merly had it Thus, with further questioning, a point would 
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be arrived at when the nature of the tissues would he 
become different, and this change would first have to be 
explained ; for this cbanne is the reason why the structures 
were from that moment adapted to a purpose, and so re- 
mained in virtue of their constitution ; and since no mate- 
rialistic explanation exists for this adaptation, it must be 
ascribed to the purposive activity of unconscious will. 
But then this also becomes the cause of the maintenance 
of the adjustment, and the necessity of having recourse to 
ft psychical influence is not removed, but only postponed. 
Setting aside that at e^eri/ momtnt of life we stand at 
such a point of change, we might go back still farther, for 
the present constitution of the tissues is not conditioned 
merely by the change itself, but also by their consti- 
tution before the change. If we regressively follow this 
series, we arrive at the first origin of the structure, which 
requires an explanation, whilst in the course of develop- 
ment we must intercalate at least as many psychical in- 
fluences as there have fceen fresh adjustments. Now, as 
no structure of the organism is superfluous, but each has 
a definite purpose, which again serves as means to the 
preservation of the individual or the race, one will also 
see at this very commencement a purposive action of the 
wilL And, as certainly as the first origin and the more 
considerable changes are important aids to the persistence 
and the nutrition of a structure, and facilitate the work of 
the will — nay, Erst makes it possible for the whole extent 
of the organism — so certainly are they not the sole condi- 
tions of nutrition, but the omnipresent unconscious will 
in the organism, together with the unconscious intelligence, 
is concerned in the smallest chemical or physical process 
simply because this organism is threatened in the smallest 
untoward event, if only by the tendency to chemical de- 
composition, and because in presence of these ceaseless 
material disturbances nothing else cau maintain the equi- 
librium but a psychical influence. On the other hand, 
however, life is only possible when this psychical influence 
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is reduced, for the ordinary processes, to a minimum, and 
the rest of the work is performed by means of appropri- 
ate jiiecham'sms. These appropriate mechaniama we meet 
with everywliere in the body, but so contrived tliat the 
unconscious will reserves to itself at every moment the 
modiBeation of the purpose ^e.ff., in different stages of de- 
velopment), as well as the independent interference with 
the wheels of the machine, and the immediate execution 
of a task to which the mechanism is unequal. This can- 
not diminish, but only increase, our astonishment at the 
unconscious intelligence; for how much higher does not 
the being stand, which spares itself the recurring per- 
formance of a work by constructing an efficient machine, 
than one who is always doing the same thing over and 
over again witii his own hands ? And in the last resort 
there always remains to the soul that unavoidable mini- 
mum of immediate work, because each moment brings 
other relations and other disturbances, and no mechanism 
can be adapted for more than one fixed class of relations. 
This, then, is the answer to all objections which might 
possibly have been ur;;;ed in the course of this investiga- 
tion 80 far, with the notorious appeal to purposive mechan- 
isms : — (i,) The concept "mechanism" does not exhaust 
the facts, but the performances of a mechanism, when it 
exists, always leave a something over to be immediately 
performed by psychical action ; and (2.) the fitness of the 
mechanism includes t\\Gjitncss of its origin, and this again 
always remains the work of the soul. 

If, with the consideration that every organic event has 
two causes, a psychical and a material, we recede farther 
in the chain of material causes, we arrive in all strictness, 
whatever point of departure we may choose, at the first 
fertilised ovum as the final material cause. When the 
development of the ovum, whoUy or partially, takes place 
within the maternal organism, the material influences of 
the latter also certainly co-operate ; but in the ova of fish 
and amphibia, which are fertilised outside the female body. 
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ihia is never the case. In this regress it is, however, to 
be remarked, that the psychical causes become in general 
so much the more important than the material the younger 
is the individual (as we saw in the strength of the via 
medicairix). At a more advanced age the organism for 
the most part lives on tlie acquisitions of better times ; 
before puberty, on the other hand, it is ceaselessly occu- 
pied either with processes of simple growth or with pro- 
ducing new structures, and in the life of the embryo the 
importance of the psychical influences increases the earlier 
the period to which we recede. 

The just-fertihsed ovum is a cell (consisting only of 
the yolk), the wall of which \s represented by the vitelline 
membrane, the contents by the yolk, and its nucleus by 
the germinal vesicle. Among the higher aniuials the 
blastodermic vesicle within the germinal membrane (in 
man about one two-hundredth of a line) is the part from 
which alone the embryo, certainly with the assistance of 
the yolk, is developed. Every part of the egg exhibits a 
thoroughly uniform structure (partly granular witli im- 
bedded droplets of fat, partly membranous and mucous), 
and these homogeneous elements suEBce to produce, under 
generally similar external circumstances (brood-heat in 
birds, temperature of air and water with fishes and 
amphibia), the most diverse races with their finest differ- 
ences and their immense multitude of systems, organs, 
and tissues; for among the higher animals, the young, 
on emerging from the egg, contain almost all the tissues 
and differentiations of the adult animal Here the 
inlluence of the will is most clearly manifested in the 
transformation of the elements, as one may see in the 
ova of fish a few hours after (artificial) fertilisation the 
meridional and equatorial furrowings of the whole yolk, 
with which the development commences, and which is 
followed by a number of parallel interlacings. During 
the greater part of the embryonic life 
occupied with the establishmeot of mechanisms ^ 
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are destined later on to save in great measure tlie 
labour of moulding tlie materiaL We can see no 
reason, however, wliy we should not ascribe the new 
fonnations which liere make their appearance, just 
as much as the new formations of after-life, to the 
purposive activity of the unconscious will; for the 
greater extent of these first formations, in comparison 
wiih the already existing,' body, can in truth estab- 
lish no qualitative distinctioD, and that the moment 
of the judividualisatiou of the new mind, if such a one 
may be assumed at all, is tliat of fertilisation, can 
certainly not be involved iu doubt. That, however, the 
mind in that period affords no indication of consciousness 
can neither excite astonishment, since it has first to form 
the OT^au of consciousness, nor can it be anything but 
helpful to its concentration on the unconscious perfor- 
mances, since, indeed, even in after-life, the power of the 
Unconscious is most forcibly displayed when conscious- 
ness is entirely suppressed, as in remedial crises during 
deep sleep; and the embryo, indeed, lies too in deep sleep. 
If we, however, once more consider the question 
whether in general an unconscious will can produce 1 
bodily efifects, we have in preceding chapters arrived at 
the conclusion that every action of the mind on the body, 
without exception, is only possible by means of an un- 
conscious will; that such an unconscious will can be 
called forth partly by means of a conscious will, partly, 
also, through the conscious idea of the effect wilhout 
conscious will, even in opposition to the consciona will. 
Why should it not, then, also be called forth through the 
unconscious idea of the effect with which here, even to 
demonstration, the unconscious will of the effect is bound 
up, because the effect is end ? But, lastly, that the mind, 
in the first period of embryonic life, must work without 
nerves, can certainly not militate against our view, since, 
indeed, not only in nerveless animals do wc see all psy- 
chical effects follow without nerves, but even in ihe case of 
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man have cited above sufficient examples of the kind, and, 
moreover, the embryo in the first period has just thai 
semifiuid stnicture of highly organised matter, which forms 
au excellent substitute for nerve-tissue proper. 

If now, in the first place, we perceive materialistic 
attempts at explanation to be insuEBcient ; if, in the second 
place, a predestined fitness of development appears im- 
possible, considering that any set of cipcunistances occurs 
only once in a lifetime, and yet each set of circumstances 
requires a novel reaction, and calls forth just that which 
is demanded; if, thirdly, the only remaining mode of 
explanation, that this unconscious psychical activity itself 
appropriately forma and maintains its body, has not only 
nothing to be siiid against it, but has all possible analogies 
from the most diiTercnt departments ot physiology and of 
animal life in its favour, the verification of individual 
providence and plastic energy appears to be as scienti- 
fically certain as is possible in inferences from effect to 
cause. (Comp. further, Ges. philos. Abhandlungen, No. vi,, 
" Ueber die Lebenskraft.") 

I close then this section with the fine words of Scho- 
penhauer : " Thus even empirically every being stands 
before itself as its own handiwork ; hut the language of 
Nature is not understood, because it is too simple." 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS IN THE HUMAN MIND. 



" The key to the knowledge of the essence of the conscious life of 
the soul is to be found in the region of Unconsciousness." — C. G. 
Cabus. 



INSTINCT IN THE HUMAN MIND. 



•OSSIBLE as it is to draw a strict line of demarcation 
between body and mind, no less impossible is it to dis- 
cuss apart the instincts relating to our physical and to otir 
psychical needs. Thus we have already in the preceding 
section alluded to several instincts of the human mind, 
«s the capricious appetites of the sick or the pregnant, 
and the curative instincts of children or somnambules. 
A few others border on the bodily instincts, e.g., the fear 
of falling on the part of young animals and children, who, 
e.g., are quiet when carried upstairs, but become restless 
when carried downstairs ; tlic greater caution and circum- 
spection of the movements of pregnant horses and women ; 
the instinct of mothers to place the new-bom at the 
breast, of children to suck; the peculiar talent of chil- 
dren to distinguish genuine from feigned friendship; the 
instinctive shyness ia the presence of certain strangers 
which is wont to be manifested especially by pure, in- 
experienced girls ; the good and bad presentiments, with 
their great motive power to commit and omit actions, 
especially in the female sex, &e. — Wo shall consider 
iu the present chapter those human instincts which 
are more connected with the bodily life, and to wbicli, 
therefore, the name instinct is willingly accorded, whereas 
an empty sentiment of human dignity dictates the refusal 
of the term to ail manifestations of the unconscious more 
remote from the bodily life, but otherwise perfectly analo- 
gous, on account of its animal associations. 
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In the Srst place, we have to consider some instincts of 
aversion, i.e., such as do not compel to actions, but to 
omissions, or merely to tliose actions whereby the object 
of aversion is ■:ot rid of or avoided. Tlie most important 
is the fear of death ; this is only a particular form of the 
instinct of self-preservation, other forms of which we 
already know as the vis medicatrix, "plastic ener^'y, migratory 
impulse, reflex protective movements, &c. It is not the 
fear of the last judgment or other metaphysical hypotheses, 
not Hamlet's doubt of what will come hereafter, not 
Egmont's simple delight in being and doing, which re- 
strains the hand of the suicide, but instinct does it with 
its mysterious shudder, with its wild heart-beats chasing 
the blood madly through the veins. 

A second instinct of repulsion is Shame; it has such 
exclusive reference to the generative region that these 
bodily parts are even named after it. It appertains in an 
especial degree to the female sex, and excites in them a 
characteristic defensive attitude, and is determinative of 
the whole life of man, of savage and civilised alike. The 
milder form of heat due to non-periodicity ' and shame 
are the two foundations which allow of the elevation 
of the sexual relations of man into a higher sphere than 
that of the animals. Shame is something so little due to 
consciousness that we already find it among savage tribes; 
certainly in their case limited to the main point, whereas 
civilisation draws within its sphere whatever has any 
sort of connection with sexual relations. 

An analogous instinct of aversion is Disgust, It relates 
to food as shame to sex, and serves to put us on our guard 
against those food-ingredients which are easily mixed 
with dirt and impurity, i.e., organic excretions and organic 
matter in a state of semi-decomposition. Its senses are 
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taste and Bmell, and it is scarcely correct when Leasing 
regards it as possible for other senses, At the same time 
it is ol course not necessary that the idea of eating the 
things for wliich one feels disguat should have been already 
entertained; one is often previously so disgusted as to 
prevent the thought of eating arising. There is, moreover, 
another much deeper disgust which has reference to ptirity 
of the skin, in order that perspiration may not be sup- 
pressed through the stopping-up of the pores. Here, at any 
rate, the sense of siglit may be directly concerned. — Man 
can by habit more or less repress these, as all other 
instincts, just because with him consciousness has become 
a power which, in most things, except those of supreme 
importance, is able to oppose the Unconscious, and habitual 
action truly belongs indeed also to the sphere of conscious- 
ness. Eut the Unconscious can also be repressed when 
that which would have been done instinctively without con- 
sciousness and habit is done with consciousness and from 
habit; then the repugnance which one feels towards the 
contrary is rather a repugnance to the unusual than an 
instinctive repulsion. 

Look at a young girl and boy : the one neat and smart, 
elegant and mannerly, graceful as a kitten; the other 
with trousers torn in a recent shindy, awkward and 
clumsy as a young bear. She is fond of dress and of 
showing herself off, tenderly dandles her doll, and plays 
at cooking and washing and ironing; while he builds a 
house in the corner, plays robber and soldier, rides on 
every staff, sees a sabre or a gun in every stick, and is 
especially pleased with the manifestation of his own 
energy, which of course consists, for the most part, in 
useless destruction. What a delightful anticipation o£ 
the future vocation, which is often to be observed in the 
most charming details! If much of it is imitation of 
adults, still a presaging instinct is unmistakable, which 
guides children, even in their sports, to the exercises wliich 
they will require in the future^ and makes them capable 
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and tiains them in advance, just as among youug animals I 
we see the sportive instinct always leading them to 3 
activities which they will require hereafter in their inde- 1 
pendent life (think of the kitten and the reel). In the i 
play-instinct the will often procures itself resistances 
which it has to overcome. This paradox is likewise only 
comprehensible if the play-impulse is instinctive, and un- 
consciously subservient to the aims of the future life. If 
the play-impulse were only imitative, boys and girls would 
imitate the same things, since they do not understand the 
distinction of sex, and ia strictness do not even possess it 
How unique is the rage for dancing, the whimsicalness, 
love of dress, grace, one might almost say childish coquetry, 
in little girls, which points to their future destiny of coc- 
quering men, all of which is utterly foreign to boys with 
healthy minds! How characteristic is the indefatigable 
assiduity with which they tend, dress, and dandle their 
dolls; how in harmony is it with the tenderness with I 
which grown-up girls kiss and caress all strange children 
in arms, which young men commonly find more repulsive 
than young monkeys 1 

How deeply such instincts as purity, love of dress, 
modesty are rooted in the Unconscious may be particu- 
larly observed in the blind who are at the same time 
deaf and dumb. Let any one who has never reflected on 
this condition try to form a clear idea of it, and of the 
poverty of the means of communication with the outer 
world which are at the command of audi an unfortunate. 
Laura Drid^jman, in the Blind Institution at Boston, who 
in her second year had lost all her senses save touch, was 
clean and orderly and very fond of dress. If she had on 
a new article of clothing, she wished to go out to be seen 
and observed. She was often in raptures over the brace- 
lets, brooches, and other ornaments of the ladies who 
visited her. Julia Brace (who had become blind and 
deaf in her fifth year) was just the same. She ctaniined 
the style of hair of the ladies who paid her visits, in order 
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that she might imitate it. The same passion for dreaa 
■was found in all otlier similarly uiifortanate girls, so that 
it became a chief means of reward and punishment, Lucy 
Eeed always wore a silk kerchief over her face, probably 
because she thought her face was disfigured, and when she 
entered an institution, was only with the greatest trouble 
dissuaded from wearing it. She recoiled from the touch 
of a person of the male sex, and would not permit caresses 
of any kind from the same, although she gladly received 
and responded to those of women, even when strangers. 
Laura Eridgman showed in this respect a still greater 
delicacy of feeling, without any one being able to guess 
how she attained to a notion of se-xual relations, since 
usually no man ever approached her except the director 
of the institution, Dr. Ilowe. She had heard much of 
Oliver Caswell, likewise blind, deaf, and dumb, as his 
arrival in the institution was expected, and was very 
curious about her companion in suffering. When he 
arrived, she kissed him; but then flew hack like light- 
ning, as if terrified at having done something improper. 
She repaired the smallest disorder in her dress, like a girl 
very strictly educated in rules of decorum. Nay, she even 
transferred her modesty to lifeless objects. Thus, c.ff., 
when one day she wanted to put her doll to bed, she pre- 
viously went about the room to discover if any one was 
present ; and when she found Dr. Howe, she turned back 
laughing, and only after he had departed did she undress 
her doll, without being shy before her instructress. — 
To teach a blind, deaf, and dumb child the laws and con- 
ceptions of decency would be almost impossible if instinct 
did not correctly point them out, and opportunity alone 
or the slightest hint did not suffice for the realisation in 
conduct of this immediate unconscious iutuition. That 
this feeling of modesty really arises from the depths of 
the psychical nature, is proved by the concurrence of its 
higher development with the attainment of puberty. 
Thus, e.ff., in the case of a blind deaf mute in Itotherhithe 
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workhouse, who had previously lived a completely aaimal 
life, an entire change took place iu her seventeenth year: 
she became all at once just as attentive to dresa and 
decency as other girls of her age. 

Sympathy or fellow-feeling is a reflex mental inatinct. 
As feelings are divisiUe into pleasure and displeasure or 
into joy and sorrow, so fellow-feeling into sympathetic re- 
joicing and compassion. Jean Paul says, "For sympathy 
in sorrow a man is sufficient, but sympathy in joy requires 
an angel ; " tor the reason that sympathy in joy can only 
arise if it is not hindered by another feeling, envy. This 
ia, however, the cage more or leas with all men, whereas 
compassion is less obstructed, since pleasure at the misfor- 
tune of others ia usually very slight in moat cases, if hate 
and vindictiveness do not give birth to it. Thus it comes 
to pass that sympathy in joy is almost insignificant, whilst 
compassien has the greatest importance. Now compassion 
arises by way of reflection through the seusuous percep- 
tion of another's suffering. The convulsive motions and 
writhings of pain, the looks and gestures of grief and 
distress, the tears of sorrow, the groaning and moaning, 
the whimpering and rattling in the throat, are material 
signs which are immediately comprehensible to a being of 
like nature through an unconscious intelligence; they do 
not, however, act merely on the intellect, but also on the 
heart, and reilectoriaily call forth similar pains. Cheer- 
fulness and sadnesa in a similar way infect other people 
like convulsions. Wlien the sense-perception only appre- 
hends the signs of pain in general, the compassion is only 
general, a shudder, or a quiet woe, or a thrilling horror, 
according to the intensity and duration of the observed 
pain ; but if this is specially known, reflox action reveals 
the same kind of pain in tiie compassion, bs soon as the 
latter has surmounted the lowest stage of general lamen- 
tation. Tliat the degree of compassion is dependent on 
the momentary receptivicy of the mind for retlex actions, 
and also on the degree of interest which is otherwise 
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entertained for the sufferer, is undoubted; it is, nevertlie- 
lesa, purely reflex action, as is strictly proved by this, that 
compassion is, caleris paribus, in direct ratio to the clear- 
ness with which the seuses perceive the signs of suffering. 
For example, when we read of a battle where ten thousand 
dead and wounded are counted on either side, we are 
scarcely at all affected, only when the dead and wounded 
are summoned before uur imagination does our compas- 
sion stir; but when we ourselves go about among the 
pools of blood, the corpses and the limbs, and the groan- 
ing and dying men, then indeed a deep horror overcomes 
ns. What value the instinct of compassion has for man, 
who only through mutual help truly becomes man, ia tole- 
rably plain. Fellow-feeling is the metaphysical bond 
which overleaps the limit of individuality on the side of 
feeling ; it is the most sigiiificant impulse for the begetting 
of such actions as consciousness declares to be morally 
good or beautiful, more than merely dutiful. It mainly 
imparts reality to tliat province of ethics which is usually 
termed " the duties of affection," the reality from which 
the general notion is subsequently abstracted. 

Aa sympathy is the chief instinct for the jn-oduction 
of benevolent actions, whose effects extend beyond the 
sphere of egoism, so the instinct of Gratitude appears in 
the light of a vitdUplier of the same. Although gratitude 
sometimes leads us to injure a lliird person, yet the case is 
rare, and the expediency of this instinct upon the whole 
is not to be misapprehended if it be also supplemented, 
nay, even superseded, in a perfect system of ethics. 
As the impulse of retaliation in respect of benefits re- 
ceived becomes a. multiplier of morally beautiful actions, 
so in respect of injuries does it become, in the charac- 
ter of the instinct of revenge, the original source of 
the sentiment of justice. Fur as long as the commu- 
nity has not taken upon itself to satisfy the passion 
of i-evenge, self- vindication is rightly looked upon as 
somcthiug holy, as a primitive iustilutioa of justice; 
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imd tills it is wliich must gradually form, enhance, anii 
clarify the feeling of right, until such conception of 
right gains a solid foundation in the national 
when the duty of requital may hp transferred to the 
community at large. It is by no means intended by 
this to assert that sympathy and the retaliatory impulse 
are the moments from which ethics and jurisprudence 
must be theoretically derived and established, which, on 
the contrary, I should not grant ; it is only asserted that 
they are in fact practically the roots from which those 
feelings and actions have sprung, whence mankind have 
gained, through abstraction, the conceptions of the morally- 
beautiful and of law. 

The next human instinct of importance is Maternal 
Love. For the sake of comparison, let us glance back 
once more at the animal kingdom. — Most of the lowet 
animals have no need to trouble themselves about theif 
young ones, because these emerge from the ovum suffi- 
ciently developed ; or because, by means of the various 
instincts which have been already mentioned, they have, 
directly or indirectly, brought their eggs to tiiose places 
where the creatures when hatched find the conditions of 
their further development until the age of independence, 
or are still provided by the mother with additional means 
of subsistence. Tlie place which jdelds the necessaty 
conditions of development is with the wolf-spider a spuu 
egg-bag, which it fastens to itself by means of a web ; for 
the Monoculus, a part of the oviduct turned inside out, 
which protrudes as ovisac ; with birds, the nest, together 
with the brood-heat of the maternal body ; in some fishes 
and amphibia, the body of the female itself, just as in all 
mammals, but with this great difference, that in the latter 
an organic connection of mother and ftetus persists till 
the time of birth (the marsupial mammals excepted). 
It is evident that here again the same thing is achieved in 
one ease by instinct and maternal foresight as is effected 
in another case by organic formative activity, i.e., tha 
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instinctive maternal care for the development of the 
young till independence is only in form, not in essence, 
JifTerent tram the procreation and formation of the foetus. 

Two pervading laws here display themselves ; the first 
is, that the maternal instinct cares for the young animal 
as long aa it is unable to care for itself ; the second, that 
this time of nonage or childhood in general lasts the 
longer the higher the class stands in the animal scale. 
This difference is, on the one hand, based on the simpler 
conditions of the nutrition of tlie lower animals (especially 
aquatic animals) ; on the other hand, on the metamor- 
phoses when the earliest life-period is passed in qnite 
another form and under other nutritive conditions (mostly 
in the form of a lower stage). There is still, however, un- 
doubtedly an unexplained remainder, which is especially 
evident if we confine our attention to the mammalia, and 
compare, e.g.. the duration of the infancy of a rabbit, a 
cat, and a horse. From these first two laws the following 
conclusion may be drawn : The instinct of maternal love 
gains in general greater significance and range the higher 
we ascend in the animal scale, a scale graduated, how- 
ever, not zoologically but psychologic ally. 

While we see the majority of fishes and amphibia 
persist in dead indifference to their young, some insects 
exhibit a higher maternal love in conformity with their 
higher mental activity. Only see how tenderly ants and 
bees nourish, feed, and protect their eggs, nay, even their 
still imperfectly developed larvie; how some spiders carry 
their young about and carefully feed them (as the hen 
her chickens). Among birds, the maternal care attains a 
high degree ; certain classes of birds, c.ff., some birds of 
prey and birds of song, decidedly surpassing in mind the 
general run of mammals. The self-sacrificing courage 
with which even the smallest birds defend their young 
against every enemy; the self-renunciation with which 
they bring them food whilst they themselves often staiTe 
and grow lean ; the readiness to sacrifice themaelvea wiih 
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which they bare their breast and body of feathers to maks 
a warm couch for their naked little ones ; the patience with 
which they afterwards instruct them in flying, in catching 
insects, and other dexterities which they need for inde- 
pendent lite; the impatience to see the young just as clever 
as themselves, — all these are the clearest proofs of a deeply 
rooted impulse ; whilst the complete extinction of this 
tender fondness when the young become independent, 
nay, the conversion of the same into hostility, shows that 
not custom or conscious choice, but an unconscious neces- 
sity is the source of this impulse. 

The point of instruction in particular has been hitherto 
far too much overlooked, for the animals which stand 
mentally higher learn, in fact, much more through the 
instruction of their parents than one thinks, situx Natun 
never makes use ofdouhh means to </n end, and refuses histinct 
vrJiere it leas granted the means for conscious performance or 
acquisition. Penguins entice their young, when they will 
not follow them into the water, to a rocky prominence, 
and then pusli them down. Eagles and falcons guide 
their offspring to higher and higher flights, to flight in 
circles and to evolutions, as well as to swoop down on 
their prey, for the latter purpose flying over them and 
dropping dead, ofttimes even small living animals, which 
the young ones are only allowed to devour if they have 
themselves caught them. But as surely as the method 
of this instruction is a conscious mental product of these 
animals, so surely is the impulse to instruct theii^ young 
in the main institiet.—Aa m higher mammals infancy lasts 
longer, so not merely is the care of the mother, hut also 
her instruction more comprehensive. Let any one obsen"e 
how a cat educates its young ones, flattering and reward- 
ing, putting them ri,L;ht and imnishing, whether it is not 
the faithful image of human education by uncultivated 
mothers; a parallel confirmed even in the slightest traits, 
e.g., in the enjoyment whicli the mother visibly exhibits 
in the amusingly knowing consciousness of her superiority. 
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yfe partially gee already in "birds a chemical prepam- 
1ion of tlie food in the maternal crop. This instinct 
is fully developed in the cose of the mammal, whose 
lacteal glands begin their secretion long before birth, 
a secretion which is Jncveaaod by the sight of the 
young, diminished by their absence. That which among 
birds is perceivaV)le only in a very rudimentary form, 
but among naanim:iU is eshibited in the inheritance of 
special maternal qualities or peculiarities of character, in 
the fright of the pregnant and their capricious appetites, 
to wit, the immediate unconscious reciprocity between 
the soul of the mother and the child, the possession of the 
infant's soul by the mother, this appears continued in a 
modified way after birth, and only gradually disappears. 
Tims the peculiar phenomenon of contagious visions no- 
where occurs more easily than between the mother and 
her nursling, and both when pregnant and even aft^r de- 
livery, mothers, whose nature has not been spoilt by culture, 
possess a marvellous divination of their children's needs. 
Just as the wasp, which opens the hole to convey new food 
to its larvje when the original stock has been consumed, so 
the mother guesses when her child requires food, and 
awakes when the child is in want, whereas no noise can dis- 
turb the sleep of fatigue. But, as said before, this direct 
communication between the mind of mother and of child 
pretty quickly disappears; only sometimes under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, e.g., in dangerous illnesses of the 
child, may it be seen to revive. 

The question now is, whether in mankind maternal love 
is really anything different from what it is among the 
brutes ; whether anything else but instinct can bring it to 
pass that the most reasonable and most sedate women, 
who have already enjoyed the highest treasures of mental 
culture, are all at once prepared to undergo, with real, 
heartfelt joy, and for whole months, the saciificing nur- 
ture, the peevishness and sordidness, the toyin;^s and 
silliness, without any response whatever on the part of the 
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child, which, for the first months, is nothing more than a 
flesh doll, slavering and befouling its swaddling-clothes, 
wliich, at the most, turns its eyes by reflex action to the 
light and instinctively stretches out its arms towards its 
parent. Only see how such a rational woman is com- 
pletely lost iu admiration of her child, which is only with 
the greatest difficulty to be distinguished from any other ; 
and how she who, in former days, had made clever criti- 
cisms on Sophocles and Shakespeare, now will be beside 
herself with joy because the little one so soon croaks A. 
And with all this the woman does not, as the man might, 
undergo all these inconveniences in hope of what the child 
may hereafter become, but she is simply absorbed in the 
present joy and maternal delight. If that is not instinct, 
then I don't know what instinct is. Let any one ask him- 
self whether a poor nursery-maid would endure all that 
drudgery and fatigue for tlie sake of a doily wage of a 
couple of pence if her instinct did not already point to 
this occupation. 

That the maternal care lasts so long in the case of the 
human child, is merely a special case of the above-men- 
tioned law, and lies in this, that children of four years old 
would sooner be run over in the street than get out of the 
way. whilst a young cat gets out of the way as soon as it 
can see. What is more natm'al than that the protecting 
instinct of the mother should serve as a providence to the 
child, and that the little one should instinctively cling to 
its mother's gown? All animals feed, nurse, and look 
after their young until they can feed themselves, and 
is it likely man, with his lesser fertility, should make an 
exception to this general law ? And when can a child 
maintain itself? Certainly not until puberty. Accord- 
ingly, the instinctive parental care must at least last till 
then. Animals teach their young the dexterities which they 
need in order to earn their living, and should not man do 
the same ? Among animals, too, the kind of instruction is 
partly the result of couscious thought, but the iostmc- 
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tion itself is natural impulae ; and can it be otherwise 
among men, because the skill and knowledge which man 
needs for earning a maintenance are somewhat greater 
than among animals! But it is indeed agreed that 
in the whole animal kingdom no such psychological 
leap takes place as from the highest animal to the 
moderately civilised man, consequently the things which 
man must acquire, in proportion to what he can instinc- 
tively do, are more considerable than among the highest 
animals, because his conscious mind is just adapted for 
these performances, and, accordingly, an instinct for them 
would be a superjluity. Nature, however, does nothing in 
vain. Doubtless, however, ibe didactic instinct is nei:es- 
sity in the parents, because without instruction the young 
would perish before acquiring their powers, and the human 
race owes to this higher faculty of learning and this 
stronger didactic instinct, in union with a more perfect 
language, its capability of progressing indefinitely, and to 
this its wiiole position and significance in Nature. 

Among animals, male and female have the same em- 
ployments. It is otherwise with the civilised human 
being, wliere the man in particular has to earn fur the 
family, and ia pre-eminently fitted for the education 
especially of the male posterity. Only here and there 
among animals does the male sex participate in caring 
for posterity. Thus the male salmon makes a fuiTow 
for the eggs of the female, which it fills up when they 
are fertilised. With most monogamous birds, the male 
helps in building the nest, alternately broods or feeds the 
brooding female, defends the eggs, and takes part ia the 
nurture, nourishment, and protection of the young, Tiie 
like also takes place in the case of man. It is a common 
phenomenon that all little children are extremely repug- 
nant to men, and this aversion ceases at once if tbey them- 
Belves have any. It scarcely admits of doubt that there 
is an instinct of paternal affection, if feeble, which is also 
proved by the tender lore of fathers to those children who. 
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in consequence of their miserable Lodily and mental con- 
dition, would under other circumstances have only excited 
aversion and contempt, ot at the most pity. But, never- 
theless, I believe that, in paternal love, partly duty, 
decency, and good breeding, partly habit, partly conscious 
friendly inclination, furnisl; the main motives, and that 
instinct, on the one hand, only manifests itself in early 
youth, on the other, in moments of danger to the child. 
Lastly, it should be observed that a true paternal love — I 
mean one which exceeds what decency and good-breeding 
demands, and which tlie custom of the environment 
permits to grow — is a much rarer phenomenon than one 
is iucliued to assume, though certainly not so rare, by a 
long way, as the reputed love of brothers and sisters. 
What, however, really exists of such father's love, which 
does not simply show itself in moments of danger, but 
is always there, is conscious friendship, united with the 
conscious reflection that no one will care for his child 
if he does not, for the child for whose existence he 
is responsible — a reflection which alone can give strength 
for the greatest sacrifices. From all this it is expli- 
cable that human children, even after their education 
has ended, will not be so strange to their parents as the 
young of animals, for through the so much more pro- 
longed infancy custom has time to foi^e its chains, and 
if there be any spiritual harmony between pannts and 
children, a certain degreu of friendship will arise with 
the aid of habit. But lastly, the instinct of parental love 
is never entirely extinguisiied in the case of mankind, 
because the parents, as long as they live, always have 
either the possibility of making sacrifices for the welfare 
of their children or of helping them out ot danger; for 
whilst the brute has entirely to rely upon itself, man is 
only in a position to live humanly in society. To which 
must be added, in conclusion, that men in advanced ags 
repeat the comedy in tlie case of their graudehildreu, 
which is not the case with animals. 
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It in the man paternal love is less of an instinct, so much 
tbe more is the impulse to establish a household, and to 
fulfil his destiny as father of a family, althousH he thereby 
ruins and makes unhappy himself and the giri whom he 
marries, whilst unmarried they might both have had enough 
whereon to live comfortably. I do not speak here of love, 
nor of the sexual impulse in general ; but where the former 
is entirely wanting, and the latter would be far from 
affording any sufficient motive, the impulse springs up 
in the mature years of a man's life to set up a household ; 
and however clearly the poor devil may see that he will 
have to starve iu consequence, whilst as single he has a 
fair competency, still the marriage comes off. It is the 
same impulse which bids the young four or five year old 
stallion part from the family of his parents, along with 
some of his sisters, to form a family of his own, and which 
compels the bird to build its nest. They know as little as 
that poor wretch, that the paina and deprivations which are 
instinctively imposed upon them have no other purpose 
than to make possible the maintenance of the race. It is 
this unsatisfied impulse which makes old bachelors feet so 
uncomfortable ; and though they may see a hundred times 
that they would not be better off in the married state, all 
things CDUaidered, yet the pain of this unsatisfied instinct 
is not to be reasoned away, just because it is instinct. 

The consideration of the instinct of love should now 
follow. This point is, however, ao important, that I shall 
give it a chapter to itself. 
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The stamens of plants incline when their pollen is ripe, 
and shed it on the stigma. Fishes pour their spawn on tlie 
aggs of their own species when they find them in great 
numbers ; the salmon, moreover, makes a furrow for its 
female. The male cuttlefish, on coming in contact with 
their females, throw off an arm elaborated into a genera- 
tive organ, which, penetrating the latter, performs the re- 
productive act. In November, river crawfish fasten under 
the belly of the females pouches filled with seed, which 
in the spring fertilises the mature eggs. The male spiders 
take up the seminal fluid, wliich trickles from their sexual 
organs, with an extremely complicated apparatus con- 
tained in the last hollow joint of their tentacles, and by 
help of the same apply it to the aperture of the female. 
The male embraces the female frog and discharges its 
sperm, whilst the female simultaneously deposits the ova. 
The singing-bird applies the opening of its spermatic duct 
to the female anus, and animals possessed of a penis in- 
troduce the same into the female vagina. When fishes 
pour the spawn, which they feel impelled to discharge, 
only on the eggs of their own kind, when species of 
animals in which male aud female are of very different 
forms (as, e.g., glow-worms) still find each other without 
fail in order to copulate, and when the male mammal, 
in obedience to an irresistible impulse, always intro- 
duces its penis into the female vagina of Us own species, 
are we to suppose that there are really two different 
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causes at work, or is it not rartier the working of the 
same Unconscious, which, on the one hand, haTTtioniously 
faakions the sexual parts, and, on the other, as instinct 
impels to their ri/jht iise — the same unconscious clairvoy- 
ance which in creation, as ia use, adapts the means to an 
end, which does not appear in consciousness ? 

Would man, at whose command are so many means for 
satisfying the physical impulse, all equally efficacious with 
coitus, be likely to dischaige the inconvenient, disgusting, 
shameless, reproductive function, did not an instinct always 
urge him anew, often as he has experienced that this 
mode of satisfaction yields him, in fact, no higher sensuous 
enjoyment than any other ? But many do not attain even 
lo this much insight, because, in spite of experience, they 
always measure future enjoyment according to the strength 
of the impulse, or are so possessed by the impulse during 
the act, that they neetr attain tht expei-ience. It might, 
perhaps, be replied, that man frequently desires intercourse 
although he is aware of the impossibility of procreation, 
e.g., with the notoriously infertile or prostitutes, or when, as 
in illicit connections, he seeks to prevent procreation ; but 
to such we reply that the knowledge or intention of con- 
sciousness has no direct influence on the instinct, since 
the design of procreation lies outside consciousness, and 
only the willing of the meatia to the unconscious end 
(as in all instincts) appears in consciousness. That 
the impulse to sexual union is an instinct which mani- 
fests itself spontaneously, and is by no means to be 
regarded as a consequence of the experience that a 
pleasure is to be expected from this union, appears 
from the fact that the sexual impulse as instinct is uni- 
versal in the animal and vegetable kingdom, whereas 
venereal organs, which link a sexual pleasure to the act 
of copulation, are only to be found at a tolerably advanced 
stage of the animal kingdom. The instinct of sexual 
intercourse is then something far earlier and more original 
in the history of organisation, since all organisms destitute 
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of venereal organs are sufficiently impelled by it alone, 
without the aid of sensibility. It is, however, toler- 
ably plain why the Unconscious deems special vene- 

^ real organs necessary in the case of beings whose con- 
sciousness is far more highly developed ; for the more 
consciousness attains independent importance, the greater 
is the risk of its thwarting the demands of instinct, the 
more desirable does a bait become to entice to the per- 
formance of instinctive actions, A proof that the repro- 
ductive instinct is no mere result of physical craving in 
the generative organs may be found in the above-mentioned 
example of the treading of birds (Chap. iii. A. p. S2), 
and finally in the phenomenon that the strength of the 
sexual and physical urgency are to a certain degree inde- 
pendent of one another. For one finds human beings with 
H strong inclination to the other sex, whilst their physical 
impulse is so small that it almost borders on impotence ; 
and conversely there are persons of strong physical impulse, 
and yet with little affection for the other box. This is 
due to the tact that the physical impulse is dependent 

"> on the accidental physical organisation of the generative 
organs, but the metaphysical impulse is an instinct which 
wells up from the Unconscious. That does not, however, 
preclude, on the one hand, the metaphysical impulse from 
being more vehemently aroused by a stronger physical 
impulse, and, on the other hand, the strength of the 
physical impulse while the organism is being fashioned 
being conditioned by the strength of the metaphysical 
impulse. Accordingly the independence only obtains 
within certain limits. Phrenology also recognises the 
distinctness of the two impulses, for whilst the physi- 
cal craving can manifestly only be sought for in the 
organisation of the generative organs and the irrita- 
bitity of the whole nervous system, phrenologj- — with 
what right is of no consequence — seeks to localise 
the sexual impulses in the cerebellum and circum- 
jacent parts. 
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Having perceived tlie sexual impulse in general to be 
of the nature of instinct, tlie next question is, Whether 
the like is true of the individuali-ation of the eame, op 
whether this springs from the conditions of conscious- 
ness? Among animals we distinguish the following 
cases: — Either the sexual impulse is merely general, the 
selection of the individual is entirely left to chance, and 
all intercourse ceases with coition, as, e.g., among the 
lower marine animals, the fishes which copulate, frogs, 
&c.; or the pairs remain together for the lime of one rut, 
as most rodents and several of the cat tribe; or till the 
period of delivery, as bears; or for some time after, till 
the young are more developed, as most birds, bats, wolves, 
badgers, weasels, moles, beavers, hares ; or they remain 
together for life and form a family. Here, again, we meet 
with polygamy and monogamy. The former is found 
among the gallinaceous birds, the ruminants, the aolipeds, 
pachyderms, and seals ; the latter among a few crustacea, 
sepise, pigeons, and parrots, among eagles, storks, deer, 
and Cetacea. We may reasonably assume that among 
monogamous animals the conclusion of marriages, which 
are so faithfully kept, is not mere result of chance ; but 
that the motives of such preference must he looked 
for in the nature of the couples tiiemselves. Do we 
not often see, even in animals of a higher mental grade, 
which couple irregularly, a sexual selection accompanied 
by decided passion {c.j., in noble stallions and dogs) ? 
A widowed eagle usually continues unmarried for tiie 
rest of her life. It was observed that a stork sought its 
female, which it could not take with it on account of a 
wound, eveiy spring for three years, but in the follow- 
ing years remained with her even during the winter. In 
monogamic animals sometimes the one cannot live without 
the other ; tlius, e.g., of a pair of inseparables, the second 
often dies a few hours after the first. The like has some- 
times been observed of the Kamichi, a South American 
marsh-bird, as well as of turtledoves and Mirikina apes. 
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Woodlarka can only be kept in a cage in pairs. We 
cannot suppose that that which has overcome the powerful 
migratory instinct in the stork, which kills inseparables 
in a short spaco ot time, is anything else than instinct; 
otherwise it could not so speedily and so profoundly affect 
the being's core. That the various forms of the sexual 
relations are instincts is also proved by their unchnnge- 
ableness within the limits of the species. According to 
the analogy of these phenomena, we must even in the case 
of man regard the coliabitation of spouses in marriage as an 
institution of instinct and not of deliberate consciousness, 
as also the tendency to found a family, which is closely 
connected therewith. The intentional pursuit of illicit 
traTisitory love we must, on the other hand, regard as 
something contrary to instinct, which is only called forth 
by conscious egoism. Here, however, I do not understand 
by marriage the ecclesiastical or civil ceremony, but the 
intention to make the relation a lasting one. 

The question arises, Whether polygamy or monogamy 
is the form natural to man, and how it happens that the 
human is the only animal species where different forms 
of sexual relations are to be found co-existing ? This 
enigma seems to me resolvable in tliis way: that the 
instinct of the man demands polygamy, that of the woman 
monogamy ; that therefore, wherever the man exclusively 
rules, polygamy exclusively prevails. On the other hand, 
wherever, owing to higher cultivation, man has accorded 
to woman a worthier place, monogamy has become the 
sole legally valid form ; wliilst, as a matter of fact, in no 
part of the world ia it strictly kept on the part of men. 
That monogamy is the form which will, in fact, prevail 
among mankind for the longest period of its existence, 
is indicated by the equal number of the individuals of 
the two sexes. If adulterous longings are so hard tor 
man to conquer, this is only an effect of his polygamous 
instinct; but when a woman, who has in her husband 
a whole husband, has adulterous desires, this is either 
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1 consequence oC thorough depravity or o£ passionate 
ove. The difference of the instinct in man and woman 
iany be easily comprehended, when one considers, that 
a man is physically competent to beget upwards of a 
hundred children in a single year, but the woman can 
only bear one child ; that the man is able imder favourable 
circumstances to maintain several women and their chil- 
dren, but the wife can only dwell in one man's household, 
and feels herself and her children injured by every rival 
introduced therein; laatly, that in case of adultery only 
the husband, not the wife, runs the risk of regarding the 
children of others as his own, and of having the love for 
his own children undermined through distrust of conjugal 
fidelity. 

The sexual instinct in man having now been illus- 
trated both in the case of tho race and of the individual, 
there still remains the question, whi/ it is concentrated 
exclusively on this individual and not on thai? i.e., the 
question of the determining grounds of this fastidious 
stxuai sdection. 

That among human beings, especially the more educated 
classes, the number of desirable individuals of the other 
sex is essentially limited, lies in the hindrances which 
must first be overcome, namely, aversion on both sides, 
and modesty especially in the female sex. The corporeal 
contact is ao close, and is so multiplied through the 
instinctive accompanying actions, as kissing, &e,, that 
the loathing, if it is not already blunted, enters into its full 
right, and opposes a powerful resistance to sexual union 
with each and every individuaJ. Shame in the female 
sex, and in the male the knowledge of the resistance 
which this shame will arouse in opposition, are almost 
still more effective limitations. Both, however, only 
negatively explain why this and that individual are es- 
cluded, and not positively why this one is desired. The 
sense of beauty may certainly also co-operate, — ^just as one 
prefers to ride a beautiful horse, even apart from its step, 
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and also when nobodj sees it, tban an ugly one, although 
it is by no means obvious what beauty or ugliness has to 
do with enjoyment in coition, or generally with the sexual 
relations ; far if, as f.j., in Shakespeare's " All's well tliat 
ends well," the wrong person is foisted upon a passionate 
lover in the darkness of the night, it manifestly does not 
detract from his enjoyment. Vanity also, to be able to 
call a pretty woman one's wife before otliers, might have 
something to say in the matter, although the subject of 
this vanity again requires explanation; at bottom we do 
not get a step nearer a, solution, because, in the first 
place, there are many pretty people, and, secondly, the 
handsomest are by no means the most attractive sexually. 
A better answer would be : The man has to conquer femi- 
nine modesty in order to attain his end ; if he has once 
begun this work, which is only gradually effected, he has 
with this particular individual a lighter task before him 
than with others, to secure a victory for his vanity. 
But although this may often enough be the state of 
the case, still this answer is by itself altogether insuffi- 
cient, not only because it again leaves the first beginning 
eutirely to chance, but also because, if this were the de- 
termining circumstance, the mistress already won would 
bo preferred to all fresh conquests from simple con- 
venience, which certaioly is not true. — We must then 
before all things maintain, that the physical impulse as 
such, or as one says the senses, are by themselves 
thoroughly incapable of explaining the concentration of 
the impulse on a specific individual. The mere stimulus 
of sense never leads to love, but only to libertiuage, pre- 
ferentially to the unnatural, if it is only strong enough and 
is not restrained from such courses by other impulses. Even 
-where sense holds to natural courses, and seeks to attain the 
heightening of enjoyment by external artifices, where, in 
the ominous unbelief in ihe mtlaplti/sical nature of love, 
it imagines itself able to snatch the charm of the latter 
by outward gratification, even there does it soon become 
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aware, with disgust, that mere /iwA always turns to car- 
rion, and, instead of love, it folds to its heart only its 
repulsive corpse. As certainly as a putative love without 
sense is only the fleshless and bloodless spectral fancy of 
the perverted soul, so certainly is mere sensuality only 
the soulless corpse of the foam-bora goddess. The whole 
of the following proof rests on this foundation, that sense 
can only explain the snatching at soine sort of sexual 
enjoyment, but never sexual love. 

It would seem, then, that it must be mental qnali- 
lies, which condition sexual selection, It is quite impos- 
sible directly to suppose this, since in respect of sexual 
enjoyment mental qualities are perfectly indifferent, still 
more indifferent than corporeal beauty. The statement 
could therefore be only understood to imply that mental 
qualities coll forth a mental harmony and mutual at- 
traction, which rest on conscious foundations, and pro- 
mise the greatest possible happiness in (iiture cohabi- 
tation. This conscious relation of souls, which is entirely 
identical with the notion of friendsliip, would then con- 
dition sexual selection, i.e., be the cause why the sexual 
intercourse with the specially favoured individual is pre- 
ferred to all others. This process is, in fact, a very com- 
mon one, especially on the side of the female sex, which 
cannot choose, but is chosen. It is by no means usually 
to be expected that a bride should have any other love 
than this for a bridegroom whom her parents propose for 
her, or to whom she has for the first time spoken in 
private when he made his declaration, and her iuterest 
in whom has no deeper root than the bare supposition of 
Lis being interested in herself. Having become betroth- 
ed, she strains her fancy to apply to this single being 
all the extravagances she has ever read of in romances, 
swears love for him, soon herself believes in it, having grown 
accustomed constantly to unite his image with her excited 
general sensual impulse, and afterwards obeys at once 
her duty and her inclination, when she remains faith- 
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ful to tliia man, tiie father of her children, for whom she 
has conceived respect and friendship, and to whom she hna 
grown accustomed. Closely examined, however, all these 
ingredienta — general sexual impulse, fancy, respect, friend- 
ship, fidelity to duty, &c. — mingle and blend them aa one 
may, still give no spark of what may and should be 
singly and alone denoted by the name love ; and what ap- 
pears to be such is for the most part a delusion of others, 
and aoon even of the actors themselvea, since after the given 
pledge, they are bound in a becoming fashion to give away 
also a heart of love, and for the rest, in the happy hours 
of betrothed lovers, they sufficiently amuse themselves. 
The bridegroom believes the cheat as willingly aa the 
bride practises it, for what does not man believe if only 
it sufficiently fiatters his vanity ? After the wedding, 
when both parties have other things to think of, the comedy 
comes to an end aoon enough, whether it be played in 
earnest or in jest. 

The essential fact of the matter is, that the eonseioiiB 
knowledge of mental qualities can always and ever only 
bring about eoiiseious mental relations, respect and friend- 
ship, and that friendship and love are things different as 
light from darkness. Friendship can also awake no love, 
for when, e.y., in a friendship between two young people 
of difl'erent sex, a little love easily insinuatea itself, this 
is only a liberation of the general sexual impulse in a 
direction facilitated by mutual confidences, or they might 
have fallen in love even without friendship, and this 
slumbering potential love has been only aroused through 
opportunity. But there may very well be, at least on the 
man's aide, a pure friendsliip without any sexual in- 
gredients (especially if the sexual love ia already fixed in 
another quarter), and if this ia said not to be possible on 
the woman's side, this is only because women are generally 
capable of no pure and true friendship, with men as 
little with one another, because friendship ia a product 
of the conscious mind, but they are only capable of what 
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is great, when tliey draw from the well of the unconscious 
life of the soul. That friendship ia a much more inilis- 
pensable and solid foundation of a Insting good relation 
for the individual wellbeing oi the married pair than lovo 
does not admit of doubt; and it is a fortunate circum- 
stance that the same relation of characters and mentid 
qualities, which has power to evoke the strongest love.forms 
at the same time the best substructure of friendship, that 
is, as we shall see later on, the polar completion, which 
includes fundamental harmony as well as diametrical 
opposition on this common ground. It is only to be re- 
. marked that in friendship the stress is laid on harmony, 
but in love on contrast, so that there still remains a wide 
possibility of divergence between love and friendship in 
the same persons. At all events, friendship, which in tlie 
majority of marriages must either take the place of love 
from the first, or comes imperceptibly to be substituted for 
it in course of time, is sometiiing by no means problema- 
tical, but the problem, with which we are here concerned, is 
that love which precedes sexual union, and passionately 
urges to it. 

Two true friends, just as two lovers also, cannot live 
without one anotlier, and are capable of making sacrifices 
for each other, but what a difference between friendship 
and love ! The one a beautiful mild autumn evening of 
full-toned colour, the other an awful rapturous vernal 
tempest; the one the lightly- living gods of Olympus, the 
other the heaven-storming Titans ; the one self-sure and 
self-satisfied, the other " hoping and fearing in passionate 
paiu;" the one perceiving its limits with full conscious- 
ness, the other always striving after infinitude in longing, 
joy and sorrow, " now shouting in triumph, now sunk iu 
despair;" the one a clear and pure harmony, the other 
the ghostly tinkling and rustling of the Eolian harp, the 
eternally incomprehensible, unutterable, ineffable, because 
never to be grasped by consciousness, the mysterious 
music sounding from a home far far away; the one a 
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biiyht temple, the other an eternally veiled mystery. 
No year passes in this our Europe without a number of 
self-murders, double murders, and cases of insanity due 
to unsuccessful love ; but I know no instance of any one 
having killed himself or lost hia wits through unreturned 
friendship. That and the many existences marred by love 
(especially of women, and were it only for weeks op 
months) prove clearly enough, that in love one has not 
to do with a farce, a romantic drollery, but with a very 
real power, a demon who ever and again demands his 
victims. The sexual doings of humanity in all the easily 
pierced masquerading and mumming are so singular, so 
absurd, so comical and ridiculous, and yet for the moat 
part so tragical, that there is only one way of failing to see 
the whole absurdity, that is, by standing in tiie midst of 
it, when it appears to us, as to a drunkard in a company of 
drunkards ; we find everything quite natural and in order. 
The only difference is, that every one can when sober have 
the instructive spectacle of a drunken revel, hut not 
be sexless; or one must be tar gone in years, or must 
(as I myself) have already observed and reflected on these 
doings before having taken part in them, and then have 
doubted fas I have), whether oneself or all the rest of the 
world was crazed. And all this is brought about by that 
demon, whom already the ancients feared. 

But now, what then is that demon, who thus sprawls 
himself out and will into the infinite, and makes the whole 
world dance on bis fool's rope, what is be then in fine? 
His i/oal is sexual satisfaction, not exactly sexual satis- 
faction in general, but only with this particular individual, 
whatever shift he may make to disguise and deny 
it, and however big he may talk with hollow phrases. 
For if it were not this, what should it be ? Betarn love ? 
Is'o indeed! With the hottest return of lova is no one 
seriously contented, even with the possibility of con- 
stant intercourse, if tha imposdhilUy of possession be 
clear, and many a one in such a situation has blown out 
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liU brains. For the possession of the beloved one, on the 
other hand, the lover gives up everything ; even if return 
love is utterly wanting he can he consoled with possession, 
as the many marriages prove, -which are brought about by 
base bribing of the bride, or the parents, with rnnk, wealth, 
birth, &c., and finally the instances of rape confirm, where 
even eHvii is not shunned by the demon of love. But 
when the sexual power is extinguished, there love also is 
extinguished ; read the letters of Abelard and Heluise ; 
sJie still all fire, life, and love ; 7mj cooi, babbling friendship. 
So, too, immediately after satisfaction passion perceptibly 
declines, if it do not also directly disappear, which, how- 
ever, often speedily follows, although friendly and so- 
called Platonic love may always continue. Ko passion of 
love very long survives enjoyment, at least not in the 
man, as all experience testifies, although it may at first 
increase for a brief time; for whatever suhseiinently is 
attributed to love in (his sense is mostly feigned for other 
purposes. Love is a tempest ; it does not discharge its 
electrical material in a single flash, bat by degrees in many; 
and when it has discharged itself, then comes the cool wind, 
and the sky of consciousness gets clear again, and gazes 
iu astonishment at the fertilising rain on the ground, and . 
the clouds drawing off in tlie distant horizon. 

The goal of the demon, then, is really and truly nothing , 
hut sexual satisfaction, and with a particular individual, 
and everything connected therewith, as, harmony of soul, 
adoration, admiration, is only weak and false show, or it is 
something else, something next door to love. The test is 
simply this, does it disappear without a trace when the 
cool wind comes t What then remains has not been lovu, 
but friendship. It is however 6y no mmns thereby 
afHrmed that he who is possessed by this demon must have 
the goal of sexual satisfaction in his eomcimisness ; on 
the contrary, the highest and purest love will not at all 
confess this aim, and especially in a first love the thought 
is certainly far away, that this nameless longing shoulil 
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have merely this end. Eyen if the thought of aexual unioa 
is obtruded from without, it is at this stage rejected from 
consciousness with chaste aversion, as one inadequate to 
the infinity of longing and hope, ami unworthy the un- 
approachable sublimity of the dreamt ideal; and only in 
later stages does the unconscious aim come to appear in 
consciousness, though always as secondary, when the 
heavenly dream has so far descended to earth as to see in 
sexual union no longer a desecration of its ideal, — a point 
uf view for whose speedy advent Nature has taken good 
care, by instinctively compelling the lovers to pass from 
the tcnderest glances step by step to ever more intimate 
bodily contact, each one bound up in ever stronger stimula- 
tion of sense. The illimitable nature of the longing and 
striving spring, then, precisely from the incffableness and 
incomprehensibility of a conscious goal, which would be 
absurd want of aim, wero not an unconscious purpose tlm 
invisible spring of this powerful apparatus of feeling,— an 
unconscious purpose, of which we can only say that the 
sexual union of these particular individuals must be 
the means to its fulfilment. Only when this sole and ex- 
clusive goal has not yet as such (either not at all, or only 
as secondary goal of endeavour) entered into consciousness, 
is love a perfectly healthy process, a process without inner 
contradiction; only then does feeling possess that innocence 
which alone lends it true nohihty and chann. When on 
the other band sexual intercourse is recognised by con- 
sciousness as the only aim of the extravagance of the 
feeling of love, love as such ceases to be a healthy process ; 
for from that moment consciousness also perceives the 
absurdity of the vastnesa of this impulse, the want of 
proportion in means and end in relation to the individual, 
and it now enters into the passion with the certainty for 
i{s part of doing a stupid thing — an uncomfortable feeling 
from which it can just as little ever again completely free 
itself, as from egoism itself. 
Only when the purpose of love has not yet become 
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conscious, when the individual concemeJ does not kuow 
that the blending of essence hoped and longed for by the 
mysticism o£ love in the union with the beloved one is 
only to be effected rcalUer in a third party (the offspiing) 
only then does it possess the power to take captive the 
individual with all his egoistic interests so ruthlessly, that 
even the highest sacrifices appear insignificant and naught 
in comparison with the dreams of heaven, and the high 
purpose of the Unconscious is fulfilled with perfect re- 
gardkssncss. On the other hand, when a human being, 
who has believed himself to have overcome the illusion, is 
again caught by consuming passion, love often shapes itself 
to his consciousness as a gloomy daemonic power, so that 
he appears like a madman with full understanding, who, 
lashed by the. fire of passion, no longer even believes in 
the happiness, to which, as it were without his will, he 
brings his all as an offering, for which he may even he 
compelled to commit a crime. Quite otherwise is it when 
the innocence of unconscious youth looks for the first time 
upon the/a/« morgana which the Eden of promise shows 
it in the refulgence of the glowing dawn. Then the 
mystical presentiment of the eternal unity of all uncon- 
scious being, and of the unnaturalness of separation from 
the beloved one, rises before it, then the longing springs 
up and glows, to annihilate the limitations of individuality 
which separate from the loved one, to perish and to be 
merged with the whole self in that being that is dearer to 
it than its own, in order, like n phaiuis consumed in the 
love-flames, only to find iigain the better life in the 
beloved object as unselfish part of its own self. And the 
souls which are one without knowing it, and which can 
approach no nearer by ever so close an embrace than they 
eternally are, pine for a blending which can never be 
theirs so long as they remain distiact individuals. But 
the supreme significance of the sole result, in which they 
actually effect a real blending of their qualities, their 
virtues and vices (to say nothing of older ancestral claims 
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never to be silenced) they so completely misapprehend, 
that they afterwards think themselves bound to deny it 
to have been even the unconscious goal of their ardent 
longings (comp. " Ges. Phil, Ahhandl," pp. 86, 87). 

We have now got bo far as to recognise the love to a 
particular individual as an ijigiinct, for we have found in 
it a continual series of efforts and actions all working 
towards a single aim, which yet does not appear in con- 
sciousness as the one sole aim. The final question is only 
this : What is the significance of that unconscious purpose, 
what is the meaning of an instinct, which calls forth such 
an obstinate selection in sexual gratification, and Low is 
it furthered by the sight of just this particular individual? 
Of that which can interest the household of Nature and 
make instinct necessary, manifestly nothing further is 
changed by the sexual selection of individuals than the 
bodily and mental constitution of the child. There remains 
then, after the previous discussion, the sole possible answer 
? given by Schopenhauer, ("Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung," vol. ii., chap. 44, Metaphysic of Se.\ual Love), 
namely, that the instinct of love provides for a composi- 
tion and constitution of succeeding generations correspond- 
ing as far as possible to the Iiiea of the human race, 
and that the dreamed-of bliss in the arms of the beloved 
one is nothing but the deceptive bait, by means of which 
the Unconscious deludes conscious egoism, and leads to 
the sacrifice of self-love in favour of the succeeding genera- 
tion, which conscious reflection could never effect by itself, 
It is the same principle, in special application to man. 
which Darwin aubtiequeutly established in his theory of 
natural selection as general law of nature, namely, that 
the ennoblement of iJie species is brought about, in addition 
to the succumbing of the more unfit specimens of the race 
through the struggle for existence, by means of a natural 
hiatinet ofatxaal selection, Nature knows no higher interests 
than those of the race, for the race is related to the indi- 
vidual, as the infinite to the finite. Just as we demand of 
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tlie individual that he coDseioasly sacrifice his egoism, 
nay, hia life, to the welfare of the whole, so does Nature 
with far leas hesitation sacrifice egoism, nay, the life, of the 
individual to the welfare of the race through the medium 
of instinct (tliink of the maternal animal which does not 
shun death to protect its young, and the male in the rut, 
■which fights even to death for the possession of the female). 
This can certainly only be ealkd wise and motherly, il'e 
compel the conscious sacrifices of the individual through 
fear 0/ punishment; Nature is kinder, she compels them 
through h<^ 0/ reward; that is certainly more motherly ! 
Therefore let no one complain of these hopes and their 
disillusion, unless, like Schopenbauer. he has to complain 
of the existence and pei^istence of Nature, For the rest 
the juggling delusion is as u-hoUsovit and as indispensable 
83 that which parents often see themselves compelled to 
impose upon children for their good. For of all natural 
ends there can manifestly be none higher than the welfare 
and most favourable constitution of the next generation, 
since not that generation alooe, but the whole future of 
the race is dependent thereon ; thus the affair is, in fact, 
highly important, and the noise, which ia made about it in 
the world, by no means too great. But nevertheless the 
want of proportion between means and end (love-passion 
and nature of the child) appears, when once comprehended, 
absurd to tlie conseiousTUss of ihe individual, and the process 
of love is charged for him witli an inner contradiction to 
Ids pgoism; for possibly conscious thought in abstracto, but 
liardly conscious will in concrtto, can disengage itself from 
the point of view of egoism, at the most it may be brought 
by deeper insight passively to permit Nature's ends to he 
accomplished ia preference to its own. 

The description in detail of the way in which the bodily 
nnd mental qualities act on the Unconscious, and excite 
the unconscious will to beget this particular new human 
being which must result from the intercourse of these 
individuals, has been given in a masterly manner by Scho- 
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penhauer. I refer to the chapter cited above, and only 
yive here a short abstract for completeness' sake. Two 
prime factors are to be distinguished : (i) individuals exert 
a greater sexual charm the more completely they represent 
corporeally and mentally the Idea of the race, and the 
more nearly they approach the acme of the procreative 
power; (2) that individual has the greatest sexual charm 
for any other individual which, as far as possible, 
neutralises the latter's defects by opposite defects, thus 
producing a child which represents the type of the 
race in the greatest possible perfection. One sees that 
under the first head will come the bodily and mental 
attractive force of symmetry, beauty, nobility, and grace, 
to cause the awakening of sexual love, and one also now 
understands how it comes about, namely, by the circuitous 
path of an unconscious final causality, whilst before it was 
not at all evident how bodily and mental excellence could 
have anything to do with sexual love. The influence of 
age is likewise explained by the acme of procreative power 
(18-28 years for the woman, 24-36 for the man). As 
another example, I may instance the powerful charm 
which a voluptuous female bosom exerts on the man; the 
medium 13 the unconscious idea of the abundant nutrition 
of the new-born child. A powerful muscular frame {e.g., 
calves) also promises a powerful constitution of the child, 
and thus exerts a considerable charm. All such trifles 
are most carefully revieweJ, and people talk about them 
with an air of importance, but no one reflects what an 
insignificant more or less la calves and bosoms have to 
do with the sexual pleasure. 

The first point contains the reason why, generally speak- 
ing, the individuals with the most perfect mental and 
hodOy constitution appear most desirable to the other sex ; 
the second point, why the same persons appear to have 
ysry different attractive power fur members of the other 
sex, and why totally different natures are the most capti- 
vating of all. Both points may be anywhere put to the 
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test, and tliey are found confirmed in the smallest details, 
if only a deduction le altcai/s made for wliat is not desired 
and wislied for from immediate instinctive sexual in- 
clination, but from other rational or irrational conscious 
motives. Tall men prefer short women, and -eke versd; 
thin, stout; snub-nosed, long-nosed; blondes, brunettes; the 
intellectual, the naive ; always, be it understood, only in 
sexual relations. jEsthetically, people do twI generally 
find their polar contrasts beautiful, but their doubles. 
Many tall women wiU also, from vanity, refuse to marry 
B short man. It is clear that the sexual pleasure rests on 
quile other suppositions than the practical, moral, Eesthetic, 
and agreeable, which explains the passionate love for indi- 
viduals whom the lover in other respects cannot help 
hating and despising. Truly pasaion in such cases does 
all that is possible to dazdc the calm judgment, and to 
attune it in its favour ; it is therefore decidedly correct 
that there is no sexual love without blindness. The dis- 
illusion which occurs on the decline of passion essentially 
contributes to strengthen the conversion of love into in- 
difference or hate, as we even find the latter frequently 
at the bottom of the heart, not only in amours, but even 
among married people, 

It is well known that the strongest passions are not ex- 
cited by the most beautiful individuals, but, on the contrary, 
more frequently by the ugly. Tliis is owing to the circum- 
stance that the strongest passion consists only in the most 
concentrated individualising of the sexual impulse, and 
this arises only by the encounter of qualities in polar 
opposition. In nations, where life is generally less intellec- 
tuEil than sensuous, the bodily qualities almost exclusively 
decide the issue, wherefore also among them the instan- 
taneous origination of the most violent passions. On the 
other hand, among the educated classes of nations of higher 
mental development, even with respect to influence on the 
unconscious sexual choice, the mental qualities outweigh 
the corporeal. Accordingly, here for the most part a closer 
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acquaintance is necessary for tlie birth of love, unless the 
lucidvisionof the Unconscious, stimulated by tiie view of a 
certain countenance, serve the same end, as may often occur, 
especially in the case of women, who stand nearer to the 
source of the Unconscious. But also among men of a 
highly intellectna! east of mind, the experience is suffi- 
ciently common of a first meeting with a rare fcrainitie 
nature involving them in enchanted and indeatrnctible 
bonds, to seek a cause for which the mind struggles in 
vain. Ye who still doubt mngic, action of mind on mind 
withont the ordinary means of rational communication, 
through the medium of symbol, which is only understood 
by the Unconscious — will ye also deny Love ? 

The sum of this chapter is as follows : Man instinctively 
seeks an individual of the other sex to gratify a physical 
impulse, in the illusory expectation of thereby attaining a 
higher enjoyment than from any other kind of gratifi- 
cation; his unconscious aim, therefore, is, in the main, 
procreation, Man instinctively seeks that individual of 
the other sex, whose nature blended with his own, represents 
the type of the race in the most perfect way possible, in the 
vain hope of having an incomparably higher enjoyment in 
sexual union with this individual than with any other, 
nay, of absolutely partaking the most exceeding bliss. 
His unconscious aim therein is the begetting of such an 
individual as most completely represents the Idea of the 
race. This unconscious endeavour after the purest pos- 
sible realisation of the Idea of the race involves no new 
principle, but is Uie same principle, whicJi goverTied organic 
'formation in. the wider saise, applied to procreation {which 
is indeed only a special form of organic formation, as 
physiology shows), and is screwed up to a liigh degree o£ 
Bubtility through the numbers and fineness of the difler- 
ences in the human race. — Among animals this factor of 
sexual selection is by no means wanting ; it is only pre- 
sented in a simpler form on account of the smaller dilFer- 
ences, and essentially concerns only the first point, the 
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selection of such iodividuala as represent as completely aa 
possible the type of the race. Tims, among many animals 
(fowls, seals, moles, certain apes), the malea fight for the 
possession of those females which appear specially desir- 
able. These pre-eminently desirable individuals are, among 
many gay-coloured animals, those with the most beautiful 
colours, and within the limits of a species among the 
different races or varieties, the individuals of the same race, 
e.g., among men and dogs. Curs often make the greatest 
eacrificea in oi-der to come together with a hitch of their 
own breed with whom they have fallen in love. Not only 
will they run many miles, but I know even a case where a 
dog every night, in spite of his cross clog, visited his 
mistress at a distance of more than five miles, and returned 
every morning exhausted and jaded ; as the clog was of no 
avail, the chain was put on him, but he then became so wild 
that he was again liberated, as it was feared he would go inad. 
There were at the time in his own yard a large number of 
bitches. Thorough-bred stallions, too, are said usually to 
disdain copulation witli common worn-out mares. 

Schopenhauer vei'y correctly remarks, that we may con- 
clude from the instinct of sexual love, which we ourselves 
possess, to the instincts of animals, aud assume that even 
among them consciousness wonld be disappointed of the 
expecfjition of a special enjoyment. This illusion arises, 
however, only from the impulse, is proportional to the 
strength of the impulse, and is nothing else but the impulse 
itself combined with the application of the conscious expe- 
rience, that the pleasure of the gratification of an impulse 
is generally proportional to the strength of the impulse, a 
supposition which ia not confirmed by the impulses, whose 
chief weight and importauceappertainsto the Unconscious 
(see sec. C. Chap, iii.), and therefore becomes a deceptive 
illusion. This remark ia, therefore, to be confined to those 
animols whose consciousness is capable of such general- 
isations ; among the lower ones it stops short at the con- 
straining impulse, without reaching to the expectation of 
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enjoyment, — For the rest, how useful also for the indivi- 
duals of the higher kinds of animals that illusion is, is seen 
herein, that this sexual illusion is just the first and most 
important means in nature for inspiring individuals with 
that interest for one another, which is requisite, in order 
to make the mind in a sufficient degree receptive for 
sympathy. The ties of marriage and of the family are 
therefore even among animals, as among rude men, the 
first stages in the progress to conscious friendship and 
morality; they are the first flush of dawning culture, 
of fairer and nohler feelings, and general readiness for 
sacrifice. 

Some may perhaps he inclined to reply that, according 
to the theory of polar complements, no unhappy love can 
occur, hut this is manifestly an over-hasty and mistaken 
ohjectioii. For, if A is in love with B, that means B is a 
Buitahle complement to A, or A will beget viorc perfect 
children with B than with others. But now is it by no 
means necessary for A to be a suitable complement to B, 
but E can perliaps beget more perfect children with many 
others than with A, if, e.ff., A is a rather imperfect pre- 
sentation of the idea of the race; consequently B by no 
means needs to be enamoured of A. Only when both are 
superior individuals will also B with difficulty find an 
individual with whom he can beget more perfect children 
than with A, and then are both simultaneously seized by 
passion. Then are they like the re-found halves of the 
parted primitive man in the Platonic myth. Add to 
this, that, in such a case, this polar accord is not merely to 
the advantage of the children, but in anoUter respect, than 
the passion of love imagines, to the parents also; to wit, 
because, as before remarked, tor the highest friendship, 
too, the polar harmony of souls is the favourable condi- 
tion. 

For the understanding of those to whom the result of 
the last chapter may seem new and repulsive, I call atten- 
tion, in conclusion, to the following: — (i) That, as long 
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as the Ulusion of unconscious impulse persists intact, this 
iiluaioQ has for feeling the same value as truth, (2.) That 
even after the discovery of the illusion, and before complete 
resignation to egoism, thus in the state of the strongest 
most unbroken contradiction between the selfish conscious, 
and the unselfish, unconscious Will working merely for 
universal ends, that even in this state, I say, the Uncon- 
scious constantly shows itself at the same time as the 
superior and the master of Consciousness, and accordingly 
the satisfaction of the conscious at the expense of the non- 
satisfaction of the unconscious Will causes more pain than 
the reverse. (3.) Lastly, that this variance of the general 
unconscious with the egoistic conscious Will finds its posi- 
tive reconciliation in the truly philosophical point of view 
(to be demonstrated in Chap. xiv. C), where self-renuncia- 
tion, i.e., foregoing individual welfare, and complete devo- 
tion to the process and welfare of the universal, is presented 
as first principle of practical philosophy, and thus also all 
instincts, absurd to conscious egoism but beneficial for the 
whole, are fulli/ justified. 

We should altogether err, if we thought that the expla- 
nation of love by unconscioua reference to an end in the 
child to be begotten materialised the eternal spring of the 
human heart, or robbed the yet innocent feelings of their 
fine idealistic lustre. Far from that ! What could more 
certainly raise love above the coarseness of sensuality 
and for ever protect it from all relapse, than its derivation 
from an unconscious purpose, which is only concerned 
with generation, but excludes sensuality and voluptuous- 
ness from the causes of individualised love, and only 
permits them to be an accessory vehicle, which may 
better protect the infinite longing from entirely missing 
its unconscious purpose ? Philosophic speculation does 
no more thau unveil the illusion in which the natural 
man is entangled, the illusion that those mystical feelings 
in thevisclv€3 possess a rational foundation or warrant. At 
the same time, hoMever, it replaces this illusion by the 
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scientific insight that these feelings have the greatest 
possible authorisation, and rest on the deepest and noblest 
ground of all, and that they are, in fact, infinitely more 
important for the development of the human race than 
fancy permits itself to dream (comp., farther on, Chap. x. 
B. ; and also the conclusion of Chap. xi. B.) It thus 
gives to the everlasting theme of poetry, which hitherto 
has appeared baseless illusion, by critically annihilating 
its imaginary value for egoism, and assigning it in com- 
pensation a quite unexpected significance in respect of 
the welfare of mankind, a foundation so philosophical, 
that the dullest Philistine must cease from mocking and 
acknowledge the immense practical consequence of the 
whole affair. 
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If I have toothache and a pain in my finger, there are 
apparently two kiiiiis of feeling; for the one is in the 
tooth, the other in the finger. Did I not possess the 
ability to project my perceptions into space, I should not 
feel two separate pains, but a single compound one, just 
as with two pure tones {without upper tones), at the in- 
terval of an octave, only one is absolutely heard — the lower 
note — but with a different timbre. The local difference 
of the perception thus confers upon the mind tlie ability 
to dissect the pain-harmony into its elements in con- 
formity with the differently localised perceptions — to com- 
bine one part with this, another with that space -percept ion, 
and thus to establish tlie duality. But now things may 
be spatially twofold and yet incapable of discrimination, 
as, c.y., two congruent triangles. This can certainly not 
be asserted of toothache and finger-ache. In the first 
place, they can only be discriminated in degree, i.e., ia 
intensive quantity, and secondly by their quality ; for 
with equal etrength pain can be continuous or intermit- 
tent, burning, cooling, crushing, beating, stinging, biting, 
cutting, drawing, palpitating, itching, and exhibit an in- 
finity of variations, baffling all description, 

■\Ve have hitherto understood by pain the whole pheno- 
menon, but it is a question whether this must not be 
philosophically prohibited, and whether we should not 
rather distinguish in this given Vfhole the acns^iwis pcrcej}- 
lion and the smart or pain vi the TUirroioer sense ; for we 
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have often a kind of perceptioa which produces neither 
pleasure nor pain, c.^., if I gently press my finger or brush 
my skin. Whilst this perception remains qualitatively 
unchanged, and only increases or diminishes in degree, 
pleasure or displeasure may be felt in addition ; and is the 
perception to be all at once included in the pain or the 
pleasui'e ? We are then compelled to separate them, and 
soon perceive that the twain are so little one that they 
rather stand in a causal relation ; for the perception (or 
a part thereof) is the cause of the pain, since the latter 
comes into existence and disappears with it, and never 
appears in its absence, although the perception may 
undoubtedly occur without the pain under particular 
circumstances. 

This separation having been made, the closely allied 
question arises, whether the distinctions just noticed really 
exist in the pleasure and pain, or merely in the producing 
and accompanying ci renin stances, namely, in the percep- 
tion? That pain admits of differences in intensive quantity 
is clear, but does it also admit qualitative differences 7 
Most of the distinctions expressed in words apply to dif- 
ferent forms of intermittence, as beating, drawing, palpitat- 
ing, stinging, cutting, biting, even tickling. Certamly the 
degree of pain here changes continuously with the degree of 
perception according to certain more or less regular types, 
but nothing is to be found of an originally qualitative 
difference of the pain itself. One would much sooner 
expect this in the pleasure or displeasure which is called 
forth by different smells and tastes ; but even there one 
may be convinced by careful introspection that the quali- 
tative difference of pleasure or displeasure is altogether 
only apparent, and this illusion arises from tlie circum- 
stance that the separation of pleasure or pain and percep- 
tion has never hitherto been made, but both are wont to 
be comprehended with the perception as a single whole, 
so that now the differences of perception present them- 
selves as diffeiences of this single whole. — That this separa- 
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tion has never been made is due to tlie fact tliat, out of the 
lafinitely multiftirious compositioii of psychical states, one 
always only learns to separate those groups as independent 
parts, the separation of which has a real utilUyfor practical 
needs. Tlius, e.g., in the accord of a full orchestra, not alt 
tones of a certain pitch are separated out, no matter from 
what instrument they proceed, including their upper tones, 
but the upper tones of the most different parts of tJie 
scale produced by any instrument are fused with the tuada- 
mental tone of the instrument into its timbre, and the 
groups of tones thus farmed, which represent the tones 
called forth from any single instrument, are alone blended 
into the accord, simply £or the reason that the knowledge 
of the upper tones possesses no practical interest, but 
rather the knowledge of the timbres of the instruments. 
And this practical mode of grasping the groups of tones 
has become so organised in us, that that, according lo mere 
pitch, although it must mauifesily be much easier, has 
become purely impossible to us — so impossible that only 
a few years have elapsed since Helmholtz strictly demon- 
strated the origin of timbres by actually combining the 
upper tones. 

Almost as impossible does it also seem to us now, in 
self-observation to sharply separate and keep asunder the 
two elements in the totality of pleasure or pain and the 
perceptions following and accompanying them ; but that 
such separation must be possible any one can see from 
this, that both parts are related as cause and effect, and 
are essentially dilferent. Whoever succeeds in making 
the trial will find the assertion confirmed, that pleasure 
and displeasure have orJy intensively quantitative, hut no 
qualitative differences. Success will he the easier the 
simpler the examples with which one begins, cff., whether 
the pleasure is different in hearing a bell if the note is e, 
and if it is d. If insight has once been gained in such 
simple examples, the truth will be no less evident if one 
passes gradually to examples which contain greater differ- 
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ences in the element of perception. A confirmation of tliB 
assertion may also be seen in this, that we are able to 
balance different sensual enjoyments or pains against one 
another (eg., whetiier any one prefers to lay out his half- 
crown in a bottle of wine, or cake and ice, or beefsteak 
and beer, or any other sensuous gratification ; or whether 
one will endure the toothache all day long, or rather have 
the tooth drawn), which balancing would not he possible 
if pleasure and pain -were not in all these things only 
quantitatively different and qualitatively alike ; for hke 
can only he measured by like. 

It is now also clear that local differences by no means 
concern the pain directly, but only the perception, and 
ihat only through the perception does an ideal separation 
of the total pain occur, one part of it being causally referred 
to this, and another to that perception. If now, strictly 
speaking, pain has no locality, ami only the perception has 
local relation, the dvalily established by the local differ- 
ence can only have reference to the perception, but not to 
the pain, and pain is accordingly not merely qualitatively 
alike in all cases, but is always only single in. the sutm 
movtcnl. 

These considerations are confirmed by Wundt in his 
" Contributions to the Theory of Sense- Percept ion." Ha 
says (pp. 391, 392), "The r-i-seitiial pari ot pain hidcntiecU, 
whether it have its Eeat in one of the objective sense- 
organs, as the skin, or in some part of the viscera of 
the trunk. As pain, from whatever cause it may aria© 
— mechanical, chemical stimulus, heat or cold, &c. — ia 
always of the same nature, so it exhibits no difference 
in its essential character, whatever nerves of the body 
sensitive to pain the pain-exciting stimulus may afTect." 
He further shows "that pain, as it is manifested in the 
sense-organs proper as only the highest pitcli of sensation, 
so in all the other sensitive organs it is nothing else but 
the most intense sensation, which follows on the strongest 
stimuli; that, on the other hand, all organs which are at 
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all capable of the sensation of pain have also power to 
serve as media of scTisations, which cannot be termed pain, 
but which stand in respect of each organ for that which 
in the case of the sensory organs 13 the specific se/isalton " 
(p. 394). " If once attention be called to these pre- 
cursors and successors of pain, they can also be dis- 
tinctly perceived, if they do not stand in connection with 
preceding or succeeding pains" (p. 393). "As we only 
attend to them when they rise to the pitch of pain, 
language has also only distinctive designations for the 
peculiarity of the pain of different organs" (p. 395). It 
is, then, these specific organic sensations, corresponding to 
the sensations of the special senses, in conjunction witli 
the secondary affection of adjoining tissues, which condi- 
tion the different colouring of pain, without altering the 
identity of its essence. 

Whoever has apprehended the similarity of pleasure 
and displeasure in sensuous, will soon admit it also in 
mental feelings. Whether my friend A or my friend B 
dies may possibly change the degree but not the kind 
of my pain, no more than if my wife or my child dies, 
although my love to both has been of quite a different 
kind, and also the ideas and thoughts which I entertain 
on the nature of the loss are quite different. As pain in 
general has been caused in this case through the repre- 
sentation of the loss, so also in the complex of feeling and 
thought which one usually comprehenda under pain, a 
difference is introduced through the difference in respect 
of the loss; but if one again detaches what is pain and 
nothing but pain, not thought and not imagination, it 
will be found that this again is identical. The same holds 
good of the pain which I feel for the loss of a wife, tiie 
loss of property which makes me a beggar, and of the loss 
of my office and ray honour owing to calumny. What is 
pain and nothing but pain is everywhere only difierent 
in degree. Likewise in the pleasure which I feel when 
another, after a long resistance, yields to my atubhora 
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will, or if I gaia a prize in a lottery or obtain a Iiiglier 
post. 

That pleasure and diapleasure are everywhere alike 
again follows from this, that one is compared with the 
other, on wliich balancing of pleasure and displeasure in 
the feelings every rational practical reflection, every resolu- 
tion of mankind depends ; for one can indeed only measure 
like bi/ like, not hay by straw or pecks by pounds. In the 
fact that the whole of human life and the determining 
grounds of action therein depends on a balancing of the 
most different kinds of pleasure and displeasure there is 
implicitly and unconsciously contained, as fundamental 
condition, the assumption that such different kinds of plea- 
sure and displeasure may in general be weighed against one 
another ; that they are commensurable, i.e., that that wluch 
is compared in them is qualitatively/ identical. Were 
this tacit supposition false the whole of human life would 
rest upon a prodigious illusion, whose origin and possi- 
bility would be absolutely incomprehensible. The eom- 
measurahility of pleasure and displeasure in themselves, 
which is already expressed in language in the nominal 
ideiUity of all kinds of pleasure and pain, must thus be 
unconditionally assumed as fact, and it holds good not 
merely of difVerent kinds of sensuous pleasure, but just 
as much for sensuous and mental pleasure and displeasure. 
Think of a man who has the choice of marrying one of 
two rich sisters, the one clever and ugly, the other stupid 
and pretty. He weighs the supposed sensuous and mental 
pleasure against one another, and according as this or 
that appears to him to preponderate he makes his decision, 
lu the same way a girl led into temptation weighs the 
pleasure from honour, from virtuous pride, and the hope 
of the future dignity of a housewife against the pleasure 
from the promises of the seducer and the joys beckoning 
her to his side. Again, a believer compares the heavenly 
joys which are said to flow from earthly renunciation 
with those earthly joys which he is to renounce, and ac- 
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oordin<; to tlie appLirent preilommance of the one or the 
other does he seize the earthly or the heavenly part- 
Such a weigliing of seusuotis and spiritual pleasure, and 
the supposition of the essential likeness on which it rests, 
would only be unintelligible if sensuous and mental were 
altogether heterogeneous provinces severed by a fixed 
gulf. This is, however, not the case. The sensuous, too, 
80 far as it is feeling, rests on a. subjective spiritual basis; 
and the spiritual also, so far a^ it Ells consciousness, forms 
only the blossom of the tree of sense on which it has grown, 
and from which it can never be torn. 

Wo consider, then, the result established that pleasui-e 
and displeasure are in themselves only one thing iu all feel- 
ings, or that they are different not in quality, but only in 
degree. That pleasure and displeasure neutralise one an- 
other, are related as positive and negative, and the zero 
between them is the indiflerence of feeling, is clear, 
Equally clear is it that it is indifferent wliich of the two 
one is inclined to assume as positive, just as indifferent as 
the question whether the right or the left side of the ab- 
scissa be taken as positive (that accordingly Schopenhauer 
is wrong when he declares displeasure the alone positive 
and pleasure its negative ; he thereby commits the error 
of confounding contrary and contradictory opposition). 

But now tile question is, what, then, are pleasure and 
displeasure ? That the mental representation is one of their 
causes we have seen, but what are they, then, themselves ? 
By mental representation alone they will certainly never 
be explained, much as ancient and modern philosophers 
have tried. The simplest self-observation gives the lie to 
their unsatisfactory deductions, and says that pleasure and 
displeasure, on the one hand, and thought on the other, 
are heterogeneous things, which only with great straining 
can be confounded. On the other hand, it has been 
acknowledgud by most important thinkers of all times 
that pleasure aud displeasure stand in the closest connec- 
tion with the inmost life of man, with his interests and 
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inclinations, liis desires and strivings, — in a word, with 
the kingdom of the will. Without intending to enter 
here more minutely into the opinions of individual philo- 
sophers, it may comprehensively be said that all their 
opinions may be reduced to two fundamental views, — 
either they conceive pleasure as satisfaction, displeasure 
as non-satisfaction of desire, or, conversely, desire as idea 
of future pleasure, aversion (negative desire) as idea of 
future paiu.' In the former case will, in the latter feel- 
ing, is conceived as the original. Which of the two is 
correct it is not difficult to see ; for, in the first place, in 
Instinct will, in fact, exists before the representation of 
pleasure ; its proper goal is there another than the indi- 
vidual pleasure of satisfaction ; in the second place, pos- 
sibly through the explanation of pleasure as satisfaction 
of the will everything in pleasure is sufficiently explained, 
but not, conversely, everything in tlie will through the 
explanation of the same as idea of pleasure. Here the 
properly impelling factor, the will, as active causality, re- 
mains perfectly incomprehensible, just because the will 
is the extemalisation, but pleasure and displeasure the rt' 
turn from this extemalisation to self, and is therewith the 
close of this process ; therefore the will must be the pri- 
mary, pleasure the secondary moment. 

If we provisionally allow this view to pass, we obtain 
an unexpected confirmation of the essential identity of 
pleasure and displeasure in all feelings. We have seen 
hefore that volition is likewise always one and the same, 
and, in the first place, is only discriminated according to 
the degree of strength, and, in the second place, according 
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to the object, which, however, is no longer will, but ijta. 
If now pleasure is the satisfaction, and displeasure the 
non-ant is faction of the will, it is clear that these also must 
always be only one and the same, and can merely be 
different in degree ; but that the apparent qualitative dis- 
tinctions which they contain are given by accompaiiyin;^ 
ideas, partly by those which make the object of wil!, partly 
by those which bring about the satisfaction of the wilL 
From this there riisults, for all emotional states, notwith- 
standing their multiplicity, so great a simplicity that, 
according to the ancient saying, "simplex aigillnm. rcri," 
this must be regarded as a support to the assertions from 
which it follows, just as these mutually support and 
render one another probable through the force of analogy. 

The reasons why I have at this particular place touched 
on these problems of the conscious psychical life are con- 
tained in the following two complementary propositions 
from the psychology of the Unconscious : — (i.) Where one 
is conscious of no loill in ike mtis/aclion of vjkick an existing 
pleasure or displeasure could exist, this toill is an uncon- 
sciinis ojie; and (2.) the obscure, ineffable, inexpressible in 
feeling lits in the nnconscioitsness of the accompanying ideas. 
Because the conception of the unconscious teill was want- ^ 
ii!g in previous psychology it could not conscientiously 
unconditionally accept the explanation of pleasure as 
satisfaction of the will, and because it lacked the notion 
of the unconscious idea it did not know how to deal with 
the whole province of the feelingg, and therefore limited 
its consideration almost exclusively to the department 
of thought. 

As example of a pleasure through the exercise of un- 
conscious will, one may take the instincts where the pur- 
pose lies in the Unconscious. e.g., the maternal pleasure in 
the new-bom child, or the transcendent bliss of the happy 
lover. Here no will whose satisfaction corresponds in 
the degree of pleasure at all emerges into consciousness ; 
but we know the metaphysical power of that unconscious 
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will wlioae special effijcts are the several instinctive de- 
sires, and whioli obtains satisfaction througti their reali- 
sation ; and it must be an exceeding Ijigh and strong will 
indeed, whose satisfaction has for its conseq^uence those 
phenomena of extravagant pleasure, of which the poets in 
all ages did not know how to sing in strains sufficiently 
lofty. 

Another example is the sensuous pleasure and pain 
which result from nerve-currents of a certain kind. Lotze, 
in his " Medical rsychology," shows that sensuous pleasure 
always occurs along with a furtherance, and pain with 
a disturbance of organic life. This conscientious investi- 
gator, however, espressly acknowledges that only a uni- 
form concomitance can be established, but that what we 
mean by pain can by no means be derived from the general 
notion of vital disturbance, tliat consequently there must 
be a deeper law connecting the two. Now this is mani- 
festly t!ie unconscious will, which we have become ac- 
quainted with as principle of organisation, self-preserva- 
^ tion, and self-restoration. As soon aa disturbances or 
furtherances in the sphere of organic life are of such a 
nature that they are telegraphed to the brain, the satisfac- 
tion or non-satisfaction of this unconscious will must bo 
felt as pleasure or displeasure. (For the refutation of 
come replies to the above assertions on sensuous pleasure 
and displeasure I refer to Lotze. 2d book, 2d chapter.) 

That we very often do not know what it is we really 
will, nay, even often imagine we are willing the contrary, 
^ until by the pain and pleasure resulting from the decision 
we are instructed concerning our true will, every one will 
probably have had opportunity of observiug in himself 
and others. In these doubtful cases we often naively 
think that we are M-illing what appears to us good and 
laudable, e.g., that a sick relation, whose heir we are to be, 
may not die, or lliat in a collision between the common 
weal and our individual weal the former is preferred, or that 
an engagement formerly entered into may be kept, or that 
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our rational conviction and not our inclination and passion 
may gain the diiy. This belief may be so strong that 
afterwards, if the decision falls out contrary to our sup- 
posed will, and yet no grief but an unbounded joy taltea 
possession of us, we do not know how to give over 
astonishment at ourselves, because we are now suddenly 
aware 0! disillusion, and learn that we unconsciously 
have willed the contrary of what we liad im twined. 
Since, now, in this case, we only conclude to our proper 
will from our pleasure (or pain), this pleasure is manifestly 
the sign of the satisfaction of an unconscious will. This 
becomes still more evident if we consider how, from 
the excessive astonishment that such a will can have 
unconsciously existed in our own soul, tlie transition 
is qoite gradual through the stages of slight suapieion, 
doubt, and conjecture that one indeed willed otherwise 
than was imagined to the final open self-deception, -where 
we very well know how we willed, but endeavour to per- 
suade ourselves and others, with more or less success, that 
we willed just the opposite. Closely allied are the cases 
in which the temptation to self-deception does not at all 
exist, and the surprise which accompanies the pleasure 
only consists in this, that for a very long time the will 
has not emerged into consciousness, as, e.g., when a friend 
believed to be long dead suddenly enters my room. Even 
then it is our unconscious will whose satisfaction takes 
the form of fearful joy, but I now do not need to infer 
the existence of this will in myself from the occurrence 
of pleasure, but can direclly assume it from the mmnory 
of earlier times, when I have often wished to enclose the 
lost friend once more in my arms. 

We know from Cliap. iv. A. that the conscioiis and 
unconscious will are essentially distinguished by this, 
that the idea which forms the object of will is conscious , 
in the one case, unconscious in the other. "^Hien we re- 
call this proposition, we perceive the transition of pleasure 
OP pain from unconscious will to those feelings which are 
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somewhat obscure in that tlieir quality is entirely or 
partially conditioned by unconscious ideas. We now see 
that tlie former ia only a special case of the latter, in that 
in the former the ideas which form the content of the 
satisfied wUl remain unconseiona, and perhaps only the 
ideas which krintj salisfaclion become conscious (as, eg., 
in maternal love) ; hut this does not quite meet the cases 
where, immediately on the occurrence of pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, the existence and the kind of the unconscious 
will are inferred by consciousness, because the latter could 
only hesitate between two or a very few species of will. 

But now the circumstances are rarely so simple that 
the feoliog consists in the satisfLtction or non- satis faction 
of a single definite desire, but the most different kinds of 
desires cross one another in the greatest number at every 
moment, and by the very same event some are gratified, 
others not gratified ; accordingly there is neither pure nor 
simple pleasure and displeasure, i.e., there ia no pleasure 
which does not contain a pain, and no pain wiih which a 
pleasure is not bound up, but there is also no pleasure 
which is not compounded of the simultaneous satisfaction 
of the most different desires. As actual volitioD is the 
resultant of all contemporaneous desires, bo is also the 
satisfaction of the will the resultant of all simultaneous 
satisfactions and non-satisfactions of particular desires ; for 
it comes to the same thing, whether one operates directly 
with the resultant, or with the several components, and 
then takes the resultant of the partial results. Now it 
is evident that one part of the several desires may be 
conscious, another may, nay, for the most part, wUl be 
unconscious; then is the pleasure also compounded of 
those pleasures which are determined by conscious and 
those which are determined by unconscious ideas. The 
latter fact must give that obscure character to the quality 
of the feeling, that constant remainder, which, with all our 
effort, can never be grasped by consciousness. 

But there are other points besides the unconscious will 
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where Tinconscioua ideation determines the speciality of 
iLe feeling, to wit, the perception or idea producing 
the feeling may he uuconscioua to the brain, strange as it 
st first seeins. For it mi^dit be thought the idea which 
produces the satisfiiction of tlie will can only come from 
outside, or ihrough cerebrally conscious ideation in the 
play of fancy, and in both cases the resort to conscious- 
ness cannot be avoided. But in this it is forgotten that 
there are other central nervous parts which, just as 
much as the brain, have a consciousness per se which is 
capable of pleasure and pain. But now one can well 
imagine, that the feelings of pleasure or pain of these centres 
can easily be conducted to the brain, without the con- 
duction being so well contrived, that the perceptions 
themselves, which produce in those centres pleasure or 
pain, could reach the brain. In this manner the brain 
probably receives pleasant and painful sensations which 
have been conducted to it, but not their grounds of origin ; 
and therefore such feelings and moods reflected from 
other centres in the brain have something very incom- 
prehensible and enigmatical about them, although their 
power over the cerebral consciousness is not seldom very 
great. The latter, then, generally searches after other 
apparent causes of its feelings which are by no means 
the correct ones. The less the cerebral consciousness has 
raised itself to a certain independence and elevation, the 
more power do the moods springing from the relatively un- 
conscious possess over it ; thus in the female sex more than 
in the male, in children more than in adults, in the sick 
more than in the healthy. Most distinct are these influ- 
ences in hypochondria, hysteria, and at the period of 
important sexual changes, e-ff., puberty aud pregnancy. 
These influences are also by no means merely expressed 
in moods, i.e., in the disposition to entertain cheerful or 
gloomy feelings, but they even directly give rise to feetwja 
in the cerebral consciousness, as is again best observed in 
persons suffering from hypochondria. 
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" Look at that child : what ■wild delight, what meny 
skipping, what gladaome laughter, what a glistening eye ; 
all questioning as to the cause would he in vain, or the 
causes enumerated would be utterly disproportionate to 
the glee. And suddenly, and again without any con- 
scious reason, all is changed ; the child is quietly lost iu 
it=elf, its eye troubled, its lips pouting, on the point of 
weeping, peevish and sad, whereas a moment before it 
was contented and full of mirth " (Carns's " Psyche "). 
Where else should these feelings, whose peculiarity it 
is to be referable only to unconscious ideas, take their rise 
than from vital perceptions of the lower nerve-centres? 
That in man the power of these feelings appears to us so 
much the greater the less the independence of tiie cere- 
bral consciousness, permits us to conclude that among the 
animals their significance is likewise the greater the 
lower we descend in the animal scale, which might be 
expected tl priori, since in this descent the mental enjoy- 
ments and sufferings of the human cerebral consciousness 
dwindle more and more. 

One will now see how, also, other sensuous feelings which, 
in part, are determined and accompanied by clearly con- 
scious perceptions of the brain, for the rest remain ob- 
scure and unintelligible SO far as they are brought about 
by perceptions and feelings of lower centres. Thus, e.g., 
one may compare the facility with which we can repro- 
duce completely and clearly, as mere idea, any simple feeling 
that is determined by the perception of the higher senses 
leading direct to the brain, with the want of success in try- 
ing to recall clearly and completely hunger and thirst or 
sensual enjoyment. 

Lastly, there remains the possibility that yet other 
unconscious ideas help in determining the special nature 
of the states of feeling. We have, namely, already seen 
above that sensuous perception frequently only has tor its 
consequence a aensation of pleasure or pain if it occuns 
with a certain strength, whilst it persists of itself hcltne 
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this degree, as indifferent objective perception, without caus- 
ing such a feeling. But now hardly any sensuous perception 
is quite simple, but is compounded of a number of elements 
which are only combined into a unity through the common 
act of perception. Still one or several of these partial per- 
ceptions may very well be followed by feeling, whilst the 
other partial perceptions remain indifferent in respect of 
feeling. Neveriheless, if the union of these different par- 
tial perceptions into oue total perception is not accidental, 
but grounded in the nature of the object, not only will 
those productive of feeling, but also the indifferent parts 
of the whole perception, blend with the feeling, and help, 
at the same time, to determine the quality of the whole 
mental state, because, indeed, the mind has no interest in 
undertaking the separation of the feeling-producing from 
the indifferent parts. Thus, e.g., every characteristic pro- 
perty of the vocal timbre and note influences the character 
of the pleasurable feeling which is produced in me on 
hearing a particular singer, and were it not that these 
slight differences, which only just enable me to distinguisit 
different voices, possess the power to produce a difference 
in tlie degree of the enjoyment, I should not be in a 
position to separate the enjoyment, which I have experi- 
enced in hearing this particular singer, from those fine 
shades of the indifferent perception, without losing the 
special qnality of the feeling experienced. This only 
proves that we have never practised ourselves in separat- 
ing out what is properly pleasure and displeasure in our 
psychical states, but have comprehended all states of tlie 
mind in which pleasure and displeasure appear, including 
all accompanying perceptions and ideas (nay, even desires), 
under the term Feeling. One now sees that even among 
the meiely eoneomilant perceptions there may bo some un- 
conscious for the brain, as has just been shown in the case 
of those productive of feeling. Still more important, how- 
ever, do these concomitant ideas become when we pass from 
I the sphere of sensuous perception into that of intellection. 
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We have now reviewed in general the different modes 
in which feeling may be determined by unconscious idens. 
and perliaps on this occasion already the importance of 
unconscious ideas for tlie whole emotional life may have 
also become visible. This importance cannot be rated too 
highly. Lot any one take for test whatever feeling he 
pleases, and seek to grasp it with perfectly clear con- 
sciousness in its whole extent. It ia in vain; for unless 
satisfied with the most superficial explanation, he will 
constantly stumble on an irresolvable remainder, which 
mocks at every endeavour to illuminate it witli the burn- 
ing-glass of consciousness. Eut now, if one asks, what 
then has been done with the part that has become clear 
whilst it has been embraced with full consciousness, we 
shall be obliged to say that it has been translated into 
thoughts, t.c, consciovs ideas, and only so far as feeling has 
been translated into thoughts has it become clearly con- 
scious. But that feeling, even if only partially, has been 
recast into conscious ideas, sufliclently proves indeed that 
it already unconsciously contains these ideas, for otherwise 
tiie thoughts would, iu fact, not be the same as the feeling. 
If the previously unconscious part of feeling, on being 
passed through consciousness, shows itself as material of 
thought, we may suppose the same also of the part of the 
feeling not yet interpenetrated by consciousness ; tor both 
in the individual and in humanity as a whole, the boun- 
dary between the not-understood and the understood part 
o£ feeling is always shifting. 

Only so far as the feelings can be already translated 
into thoughts, only so far are they communicable, if we 
disregard the always extremely scanty instinctive lan- 
guage of gesture ; for only so far aa feelings are capable of 
being translated into thoughts are ihey to bo rendered 
into xvords. One knows, however, what difficulty there ia 
in the communication of feelings ; how often they are 
unrecognised and misunderstood; nay, even how often 
tbey are declared to be impossible. In general, feelinga 
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can only be underatood by him who has had them ; only 
a hypochondriac understands the hypochondriac, only he 
who has lovod, the lover. How often, however, do we fail 
to understand ourselves ; liow enigmatical often are our 
own feelings, especially when they occur for the first time; 
how liable are we to the greatest self-delusions with regard 
to them ! We are often mastered by a feeling which has 
already struck firm roots in our inmost being without our 
BUspecting it, and suddenly, on some occasion or other, 
there fall, as it were, scales from our eyes. One has only to 
remember how often the souls of pure girls are completely 
possessed by a first love, which they would with a good 
conscience stoutly deny; hut should the unconsciously 
loved one incur a danger from wiiich they can save him, 
then all at once the hitherto bashful maiden stands forth 
in the full heroism and sacrificing spirit of love, shunning 
neither ridicule nor slander. Then, however, she also 
knows at that same moment Ihat she loves aud koui she 
lovea. But as in this instance love, so at least once in a 
lifetime every spiritual feeling, has existed in us, and the 
process in virtue of which we become self-conscious once 
for all, is the translation of the unconscious ideas which 
determined feeling into conscious ideas, i.e,, thoughts and 
words. 
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There ia no manifestation of will witiiout an exciting causa 
or motive. The will of tbe individual is primarily poten- 
tial, a latent force, and its passage into tbe manifestation 
of energy, into definite volition, requires as sufficient reason 
a mptive whicli always possesses the form of a mental 
representation. These psycliological premisses 1 assnme. 
Volition as sucli only diiTers in intensity. All otlier ap- 
parent attributes of tbe volition belong to its contents, t.c, 
to the mental pictures of the objects of volition, and this 
content again is connected with the motives. According to 
ihe kinds of oin'ecls most eagerly desired (as sensual enjoy- 
ment, goods and gold, praise, honour and renown, successful 
love, enjoyment of art and artistic productions, knowledge, 
&c), is volition itself distinguished into different main ten- 
dencies (impulses), as, e.y., inordinate longing after enjoy- 
ments of sense, covetousuess and avarice, vanity, ambition, 
and lust of fame, ardour of love, artistic impulse, thirst 
for knowledge, and the spirit of inquiry, &c. 

If, now, this content uf volition were soldi/ dependent 
on motives, psychology would be very simple and the 
mechanism definite for all individuals. Experience shows, 
however, that one and the same motive, quite apart from 
accidental differences of disposition, acts differently oa 
different individuals. Public opinion fails to affect one, 
is all in all to another. To this man the laurel crown of 
the poet or a beautiful woman seems contemptible, whibt 
another sacrifices his life-happiness for their possession. 
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One offers liis property to save his honour, anolhur sclh 
it for a bribe. Good doctriiies and fine examples spur 
tills man to emulation, and that man they leave unaffected. 
TuUiotml ruflsction is here the determiner of all action, 
there it has no motive power, and the certain prospect of 
destruction is not able to restrain a third from his folly, 
&c. For the most part, consciousness can assign no 
reason why this motive (say, the expected announcement 
of a new scientific discovery) possesses an attraction for 
me, why that, one (say, the announcement that at the 
entertainment to which I am t i a n ing-tab!e will 
he opened) acts as a feebl in lu at The most 
tiint can appear in consciousn 3 n t! 1 ape of an inter- 
mediary is the expectation of a t smaller plcn- 
sure; but what is enigmatical ani fatl rnable in my 
nature is, why I promise my If g t pleasure from 
hearin™ of a new discovery, but from the game of hazard 
a small or no pleasure at all, whilst the converse is the 
case with my neighbour. 

How a particular individual will be affected hy this or 
that motive no one can say prior to experience; but if we 
know bow a man reacts on all possible motives, we kuow 
all his idiosyncrasies — become acquainted with his cliar- 
acler. Cliaracter is then the mode of reaction on every 
special class of motives, or, what is the same thing, a con- 
deused expression for the stimulating power of every par- 
ticular class of desires. As there is no motive which 
belongs exclusively to one of these classes, always or 
commonly a. greater number of impulses are affected ; and 
the resuUant of the desires hereby simultaneously excited 
is the active will, which unceasingly and immediately 
involves the act if this is not prevented hy physical 
causes. If we now ask what sort of a process, then, this 
reaction of the will on motive and this opposition of the 
desires to the single resultant is, we must confess that we 
certainly perceive its existence through undoubted infer- 
ences from the facts falling within the domain of con- 
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sciuu^nsss, but that we can say nothing with regai'd to its 
particular nature, because our consciousness affords no 
knowleiJge thereof. In any case, we only know the first 
term, the tuolive, and the last term, tbe particular volition 
or result ; hut what that is which reacts on motive we can 
never experience, no more than we can take a look into iho 
nature of this reaction, wliich altogether wears the charac- 
ter of reflex action or rellectorial instinct, as we have seen 
in the special case of Compassion and some other impulses 
in Sect. B. Chap. i. We have, doubtless, in part, a con- 
sciousness of the conflict of various desires, but only so far 
as we have, in formersimpler cases, experienced the vurioua 
desires apart as resultants, and apply our former experience 
to the present case. How incomplete these experiences 
are, however, and how imperfectly they are used for the 
understanding of a present psychical process, every oaa 
doubtless will have experienced in his own person. 

How often do we fancy that we have weighed with the 
utmost care the stiength ot all operative desires, and dis- 
regarded none; and yet, when it comes to action, see, to 
our extreme aurpriae, that our subtle calculation does not 
fit the case, for, lo and behold, another and altogether 
different resultant appears aa sovereign will. (The re- 
marks on an unconscious will contained in the last chap- 
ter, pp. 353, 253, \\ill recur to Uie reader. Compare also 
Chap. iii. C.) It appears, then, that there is, in fact, only 
one sure token of tbe proper, true, and final will, that is, 
the deed (no matter whether it aucceeds, or ia at the first 
attempt checked by external circnmstances), but that evary 
other supposition of consciousness with regard to what 
one properly wills remains uncertain, frequently deceptive, 
conjecture, which by no means depends on an immediate 
conscious cognition ot the will, but on analogies of experi- 
' ence and their artificial combination. Often the firmest 
resolve, the strictest intention is dispersed by action like 
spray before the wind, when the true will emerges from 
the night of the Unconscious, whilst the intentional 
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will was only one-sided or partial desire, or was only 
iinngincd by conscious ness, and did not exist at nil. If, 
however, the man never acts, as, e.g., in the case where 
he 13 impressed with tho impossibility of execution, be 
never knows with absolute certainty what it is he 
really wills at the bottom of liis heart. The so-called 
conscious cfioice of the will and its hesitancy is by no 
means a conscious hesitancy of the will, but a vacillation 
of the intellect in estimating the motives and realising 
present and future circumstances as affected by volition. 
But it there is no doubt about the knowledge, there is 
none about the will; e if., the vacillation of my choice, 
whether I should marry the clever and ugly or the stupid 
and pretty sister, is no vacillation of my will, which, 
meantime, does not emerge at all, but of my understand- 
ing with respect to the greatness of the advantages and 
disadvantages to be expected in either case. After the 
intellect has chosen, the motive is prepared for the will, 
namely, the idea of the sum total of satisfaction to bo 
expected in either case. 

We may then regard it as settled that the laboratory 
of volition is hidden in the Unconscious; that we can 
only get to see the finished result, and then only at the 
moment when it in fact comes to practical application; 
and that the glnoces which we succeed in throwing into 
the laboratory are only able to afford some uncertain in- 
formation by the help of mirrors and optical apparatus, 
which, however, never reveal lliose unconscious depths 
of the aoiil where occur the reaction of the will on 
motives and its passage into definite volition. 

If we must now confess that the excitations of the " 
will remain for us etornally covered with the veil of the 
Unconscious, it is not to be wondered at that we are also 
not so easily able to review the causes which condition 
the stimulating power of different desires, or the dissimilar 
reaction of the will of different individuals on the same 
motives; we must be provisionally satisfied with seeing in 
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thum the inmost nature of the individual, and therefore 
call their effect very appropriately character, i.e., mark 
or token of the individutaL This much, however, we have 
seen, that this inmost core of the individual soul whose 
efflux 23 the character, that most strictly practical ego of 
the human being, to which oue reckons desert and guilt, 
and ascribes responsibility, that this peculiar essence 
which we ourselves are is still more remote from our cou- 
Boiousiiess and the sublimated ego of pure self-conscious- 
neas than anything else in us; that we can most easily 
get to know this deepest core of ourselves in the same 
way as we come to know that of other men, namely, by 
inferences from action, "By their fruits ye shall know 
them." This saying holds good also for self-knowledge ; 
and how much do we deceive ourselves therein in fancy- 
ing we have performed actions from quite other motives, 
especially better motives, than is actually the case, as we 
sometimes by chance learn to our shame ! (For the con- 
tinuation of the examination of Character, see the second 
half of Chap, xi., sect. C.) 

It may not be superfluous to throw a side-glance at the 
essence of the ethical from this point of view. There has 
been much dispute on the point whether virtue can ba 
taught, and theoretically one may still dispute about it as 
much as in Plato's time, hut the practical psychologist liaa 
at no time doubted that, apnrt from halit, that second 
nature of the soul, which is a breaking-in, in tiie strict 
sense, because fear is the all-tamer, that without habit, I say, 
no teaching is able to produce morality, but only to amaken 
an existing moral consciousness through the presentation 
of suitable motives, which otherwise, perhaps, would not 
reach the pupil in this mode and strength. For it is evi- 
dent that morality is not a predicate of thouglit, but of 
will. Tiie emergence of the will into actuality as reactioa 
on motive we have, however, recognised as a thoroughly 
unconscious act, which is partly, it is true, dependent on 
the nature of the motive, but in another part on the mode 
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of reaction and strength of tlie will. The motive is always 
iiierelyM/ra, and can tlms not have the predicate moral; con- 
ecquently there remains for morality only that unconscious 
factor which must be looked upon as part of the character, 
and belongs to the inmost core of individuality. This foun- 
dation of the character may, as has been said, probably be 
modified by practice and habit (through intentional or 
accidentia! partiality of the motives appearing before con- 
sciousness), but never by teaching ; for the finest know- 
ledge of ethics is dead knowledge if it does not act as 
motive on the -will, and whether it shall do so depends 
solely on the nature of the individual will itself, -Le., on 
the character. Thus we see also historically that the 
people who most of all have morality on their lips often 
have least morality in their character; that people of 
eminent mental and scientific capacity and culture are 
not seldom morally worthless people ; and that conversely 
the purest, most unsullied morality is to be found in people 
of slight mental cultivation, who have never occupied 
themselves with ethical problems, who often have never 
enjoyed a good education, and on. whom the bad examples 
surrounding them never acted as incentives, but only as 
deterrents. Accordingly we further see that all religions, 
whatever their ethical creed may be, exert equally much 
or equally Uttle influence on their confessors ; nay, even 
that different stages of culture may possibly affect the 
coarseness or fineness of the form of the crimes and mis- 
demeanours, but have no real influence on the morality 
of the character and the goodness and purity of the heait. 
On the other hand, the morality of one people as compared 
with that of another is, together with its national charac- 
ter, exclusively determined by its manners and the habits 
resulting from education ; but the national manners again 
are, apart from the accidents of externa! position, environ- 
ment, and inner development, dependent on the national 
cIiaToeler. 

The conclusion is ; The ethical element in mfui, ie., that 
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which conditions tlie character of opiDions snd actiouS) 
■ lies in tlie deepest night o£ the "Unconscious. Conscious- 
ness may perhaps influence actions by empliatically pre- 
senting those motives which are adapted to react on the 
iinconacions ethicid, but whether and how this reaction 
follows, consciousness must calmly await, and first learn 
when the will proceeds to action, whether such will agrees 
with the conceptions which it, entertains of moral and 
innmora). 

It is hereby proved that the process of origination of 1 
that to which we assign tlie predicates moral and immoral 
lies in tlie Unconscious. We must now, in the second 
place, show that these predicates denote qualities which i 
do not inhere in their subject in and of themselves, but 
which express only relations of the same to a quite definite 
standpoint of a liigher consciousness, i.e., that these predi- 1 
cates are only creations of consciousness, and never can i 
belong to the Unconscious in itself. It immediately follows ' 
from this that it would ho wrong to talk of a moral instinct, 
since it is true the actions of mankind as such flow from 
the unconscious or instinctive part of character, e.g., through 
tlie instincts of compassion, gratitude, revenge, selfishness, 
sensuality, &c.; but this unconscious production can never 
have anything to do with the notions moral and immortil, 
because they are only engendered by consciousness, and a 
conscious instinct would be a contradictw in adjedo. The 
latter remark should protect me from being credited with 
maintaining an instinctive conscience ; on the contrary, I 
hold conscience to be no simple fact, but a very complex 
one, the development of wliich from the very nume- 
rous factors of consciousness can never be definitely- 
proved. 

We also call lifeless nntural phenomena, wind, air, por- 
tents, good and bad ; further, we assign these predicates 
to animals and savages or young children, but they only 
pass into moral and immoral when we make beings respon- 
sible for their operation. But we then, again, hold beinga 
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re^ljonaible for their actions vhen their consciousness is 
developed to such a degree that thej' can iliemaelves 
uudersund the notions of moral and immoral, and make 
tht'm responsible only lor those actions which their con- 
sciousness was not prevented flora measuring by its 
own standard. Thus it comes to pass that we call one 
and the same action moral or immoral in one being but 
not in another. For example, the strict sense ot pro- 
perty which we find iu many animals within their own 
species and narrow community (e.^., among wild horses 
within the herd in respect to pastures and provender) we 
do not designate a moral, but on! v a good quality. Thus 
we cannot call it immoral when wild peoples offer even 
their wives to their guests ; on the contrary, as a part of 
hospitality, this might be called moral, because iheir con- 
sciousness is at any rate developed up to this stage, but not 
to the comprehension of modesty in sexual intercourse. 
In a little child, we can, at the most, only term bad those 
nndignant outbreaks which at a riper age would cause the 
same character to be condemned as immoral Eevenge 
for bloodslied would among ourselves be called immoral; 
among peoples of less culture it is a moral institution; 
among quite rude savages a mere act of piission whicli 
can be styled neither moral nor immoral. These examples 
may suffice to prove that moral and immoral are not quali- 
ties of the persons, or of their actions in themselves, but 
only jxidijmenis on them from a point of view taken by 
consciousness — relations between those beings and their 
actions on the one hand, and this standpoiut of a higher 
stage of consciousness on the other; that thus Nature, so 
far as it is unconscious, does not know the distinction of 
moral and immoral. Yes, Kature is in itself not good or 
bad, but is ever nothing else but natural, i.e., selt-adequatu', 
I'or the universal natural Will has nothing outside itself, 
because it includes everything and is itself everything; 
thus there can for it be nothing good or bad, hui only for 
an individual will ; for a relation between a ^viU and an 
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external object is already necessarily presupposed in the I 
notions good and bad. 

In all this we by no means desire to disparage tbe value j 
of the critical point ai view adopted by consciousness ; 
onlyseek to avoid the error of supposing conceptions to be 1 
possible outside this specific point of view which only J 
arise in relation to it. Certainly, if a consciousness be | 
iissuraed external and prior to Nature (in a personal God), 
one may also, from the point of view of this conscious- | 
ness, measure the world by the standard of tliese concep- 
tions ; but if— as we shall be constrained to do for reasons 
hereafter to be assigned — we reject a consciousness outside 
the union of mind and matter, the possibility also dis- 
appears of applying the standard of those conceptions to 
the whole unconscious world, — a point on which much 
unprofitable labour has been expended. But all this by 
no means lowers the value of those notions, for as, in spita 
of all partiality and limitation, consciousness for tlirs i 
world of individuation surpasses in importance the Un- 
conscious, so, in the last resoit, the moral stands higher 
than the natural; indeed, consciousness being ultimately i 
also only an unconscious product of Nature, tlic moral also 
? is not an antithesis of the natural, hut only a liigber stags 
of it, to which the natural has risen through its own 
energy and the instrumentality of consciousness. 

I must here content myself witli tliese brief indications, 
as an ethic worked out iu this spirit would require a 
treatise to itself. I have also deemed it necessary b* i 
forego explicitly considering why and liow judgments, with f 
the predicates moral and immoral, must arise at a certain ( 
stage of consciousness, and what the content of tliose 
notions is. I thought I might the more readily do this as 
the general understanding of tliose conceptions met with in 
ordinary life appeared sufficient for the purpose of our 
present inquiries. 




THE iDNCONSClOUS IN THE .ESTHETIC JUDGMENT AND IN 
AUTISTIC PEOOUCTION. 

With regard to the perception of the Beautiful there 
have been current from early times two extreme opinions, 
which, in the various attempts at compromise, have ob- 
tained very different recognition. One party, taking its 
rise from Plato, rely on tliis, that in Art the human 
mind trav^ends the beauty revealed in Nature, and hold 
this to be impossible unless there indwell in the soul an 
idea of the beautiful, a certain aspect of which is termed 
an Ideal, and which serves as a criterion of what is and is 
not beautiful in Nature, so that the esthetic judgment is A 
priori and synthetic. The other party point out that in 
those creations of art wliich approximate most closely 
to the alleged ideals there are contained no elements 
which Nature herself does not offer to the view ; that the 
idealising activity of the artist only consists in an elimina- 
tion of the ugly, and in the collecting and combining of 
those elements of beauty which Nature exhibits apart; 
and that esthetic science has in its progress more and 
more demonstrated the psycho-genesis of the lesthetic 
judgment from given psychological and physiological con- 
ditions, so that we may confidently expect a complete 
illumination of this province, and its purification from all 
d priori and supernatural conceptions. 

I hold that each side is partly right, partly wrong. 
The empiricists are right when they affirm that every 
iEsthetic judgment must be founded on psychological and 
physiological conditions; and accordingly it is, strictly 
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speaking, they alone who create scientific ^Esthetics; whilst 
the idealists, by their hypothesis, cut away the founda- 
tions of such science, and in strictness have only advanced 
-^Esthetics so far as thev were at the same time more or 
less consciously empiricists, i«., substantially limited the 
science through empirical reception of the matter afforded 
by experience. But suppose the empiricists had obtained 
their end, and had completely analysed the aesthetic 
judgment, they would only thereby have proved its objec5- 
tive connection with other spheres — its world-citizenship, 
as it were, in the realm of spirit as a natural existence, 
but would have left untouched its subjective origin in the 
individual consciousness, or would have maintained some- 
thing altogether false by their implicit assertion that tlie 
objective connection and the process of origination in tlie 
subjective consciousness are identical, which is contradicted 
by all unprejudiced introspection, and the testimony of 
the simplest as of the most cultivated taste. The idealists 
are far nearer the truth when they allege that this process 
is something lying heyond consciousness, antecedent to the 
conscious aesthetic judgment, consequently something d 
priori in respect of the latter. They are again in the 
wrong, however, when they annihilate all process in this 
d priori by their ready-made ideal, which is derived God 
knows whence, of whose existence consciousness knows 
nothing, whose objective connection with other psychical 
phenomena must remain for ever incomprehensible, and 
whose rigidity stamps it as insufficient when we con- 
sider the endless variety of its illustrations. 

As soon as aesthetic Idealism wishes to do more than 
set up its principle in general, as soon as it enters more 
intimately into the wealth of the given manifold, it sees 
itself compelled to confess the untenability of the abstract 
ideal, which is a vague unity, and to admit that the 
Beautiful is only possible in the most concrete particu- 
larity, because individually intuited (e.g,, the human ideal 
as masculine and feminine; the former again as ideal of 
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tjie child, boy, youth, man, old man ; the ideal of the man 
again as ideal of a Hercules, Odj'aaeus, Zeus, &c.) ; that ihus 
the concrete ideal must be no longer a vague unity, but 
an indefinite plurality of the most definite types. To assert 
the eteinal existence of these infinitely numerous concrete 
ideals would be to set infinitely numerous miracles in the 
place of the one miracle of the abstract ideal. If, to 
escape this difficulty, the vngue ideal is posited aa a fluid 
unity concreting into plurality according to circumstances, 
this process of concretion must still proceed in a mind; 
but tbo inability of the absolutely indeterminate one ideal 
cf beanty to concrete itself by its own power would have 
to be recognised, since no content could come of itself 
from that which is perfectly void of content The creative 
process in the unconscious mind, as whose result the con- 
crete ideal springs into consciousness, accordingly finds 
no help at all in the hypothetically abstract ideal; it 
also, however, no longer needs help, for it carries the 
formal principle of (esthetic formation in itsdf, and does 
not need to seek it first in the impossible absolule ideal of 
beauty. Only in this sense of a concrete ideal to be un- 
consciously crented in the concrete case, recent aesthetic 
idealists even (like Schasler) understand the fcsthetic 
ideal; and resthetic Idealism so understood is ripe for 
reconciliation and fusion with cesthetic Empiricism, when 
it recognises that precisely through its correct understand- 
ing of the formal process aa d y Wort and unconscious it 
is bound, dposteriori, to borrow cmpiricaUy from conscious- 
ness the (Esthetic confeni of tlus infinite wealth of concrete 
ideals to which analysis, reflection, and speculatiou may 
then be applied. 

To take a very simple example. The abstract idealists 
would be obliged to judge tone, harmony, and timbre 
according to an ideal tone, ideal harmony, and ideal 
timbre, and according to their approximation to the latter 
to determine their tone-colour; whilst Ilelmholtz ("On 
the Sensations of Tone ") proves tliat in all three cases 
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pleasure is to be conceived as negation of a displeasure, 
which arises through disturbances in the ear in the form 
of noise, dissonance, and disagreeable timbre similar to 
the flickering of light. This displeasure is not aastlietical, 
but just as much a weak physical pain as colic, tooth- 
ache, or the pain produced by drawing a shite-pencil 
across a slate. Thus the resthetic pleasure in the sensuous 
part of music has been proved to be objectively con- 
nected with physical pain, but the mode of origin of the 
aesthetic judgment — '" this tone, this harmony, this timbre 
is beautiful "^i 3 by no means this, that I am conscious 
while listening : " I feel now no pain through disturb- 
ances, and yet a gentle excitement of the function of the 
organ, crifo I feel pleasure." Nothing of all these or such- 
like processes is found in consciousness, but in our con- 
sciousness the pleaBure is eo ipso contemporaneous with 
the listening; it is then as if brought forth by euchaut- 
ment, without the most strained attention being able to 
detect in the subjective event a clue to the mode of origin. 
This by no means precludes the objectively recognised 
connection being really completed in the Vnconsciotis as 
process ; this is, even according to my view, that which is 
alone probable, but ibe result is the only thing which 
enters into cotisdousncss, and that, too, in the first place, 
momeniaiity, after the complete perception of the sen- 
suous observation ; so that here again, also, there is veri- 
fied the instautanoousness of the process in the Uncon- 
scious, its compression into the timeless instant; and, 
secondly, not as aesthetic judgment, but as feeling of 
pleasure or displeasure. 

The latter point must be looked at still more closely, 
and will best serve to clear up any remaining obscurity. 
As Locke showed, the words which denote sensuous quali- 
ties of bodies, as " sweet, red, soft," have a double meaning, 
wliich iu practice are treated as identical by the common 
human understanding without harm. In the firat place, 
they denote the state of the mind in perception and 
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sensation ; and, secondly, that quality of external objects 
which is presumed as cause of this psychical state. Every 
sensation is in itself indiviilual, but when the common 
portions are abstracted from different aeries of similar 
sensations, there are acquired the notioua "sweet, red 
soft;" and when the objective causes of these abstract 
sensations aro treated as qualitative elements of things 
already known from other effects, there arise the judg- 
ments : " Sugar is sweet, the rose is red, the fur is soft." 

The same process is at the bottom of the aesthetic judg- 
ment. The mind finds iu itself a number of sensations, 
which, although bound up with individual peculiarities, 
have yet so much resemblance that an identical portion 
can be set apart : this receives the name Beautiful. Now 
wlien the cause of this sensation is referred to external 
objects which are constructed of simultaneously occurring 
perceptions, this cause is stamped as the quality of these 
objects and likewise receives the name Beautiful; thus 
there arises the judgment : " The tree is beautiful." It 
should not surprise us that common sense almost always 
refers the notiou only to the cause, rarely to the sensation, 
for the same occurs also in " sweet, red, soft," and has its 
good ground in practice, since his own sensations can only 
be ot interest to the practical man so far as they instruct 
him with respect to the external world. 

The Eesthetic judgment is either impossible to him who 
is lacking in resthetic feeling, who has no joy in beauty, or 
it is an unemotional abstraction from acquired general rules 
witliout subjective truth. It follows from this that the 
(esthetic judgvi^nt is not d priori, but rather li posteriori or 
empirical ; for both the external object and the {esthetic 
pleasure are given through experience, and the external 
cause of pleasure can only lie in the object, as the cause 
of the sweet sensation ot taste only in the sugar. jEsthetic 
p!casuTc itself, however, which is found in consciousness 
as an equally inexplicable fact, as tlie sensation of tone, 
taste, colour, &c., and like this occurs in any inner ex- 
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pfiience as something ready made and given, may owe 
its origin only to a process in the Unconscious ; this miglit 
tiien be called just as well as auy otlier sensation some- 
thing a priori, were not tliia expression merely in use for 
conceptions and judgments. 

The ability to feel jesthetically (like the ability to feel 
sweet, sour, bitter, lougli, &c.), called Taste, can certainly, 
like the taste of the tougue and of the palate, be formed 
and exercised to react ou fine differences; it can also by 
powerful custom, that second nature, be alienated from its 
first nature, instinct, and spoiled ; but in every case the sen* 
satiou presents itself as a given fact, subject to no caprice. 
But now esthetic sensation is distinguished from merely 
sensuous feelings in this, that it stands on the shoulders of 
the latter ; that it uses them perhaps as material, also as 
concomitant presentations thioughwhich its special quality 
is in every case determined; but that as feeling it stands 
above them and is built upon them. If, therefore, the 
unconscious genesis of the sensuous qualities is an imme- 
diate reaction of the soul on the nerve irritant, the uncon- 
scious genesis of Eesthetic sensation is rather a reaction of 
the eoui on ready-made sensuous feelings, — a reaction of 
the second order, as it were. This is the reason why the 
origin of sensuous feeling will probably always remain 
veiled in impenetrable obscurity, whilst we have already 
partially, in the discursive form of conscious representa- 
tion, reconstructed and comprehended, i.e., conceptually 
resolved, the process of origin of testhetic sensation. 

We have as little to trouble ourselves here about the 
essence of the Beautiful as about the essence of the 
Moral in the last chapter. As it there sufficed us that 
the predicate moral could only be applied to actions from 
the point of view of consciousness, but that the actions 
themselves, to which this predicate is given or refused, 
are in the last resort incalculable reactions of the TJucon- 
Boioua, so the only point to be considi'red here is the 
cognition that the xsthetic judgment is an empirically 
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established judgment, but has its foundation in aastbetic 
feeling, whose origination falls entirely within the Un- 
conscious. 

If we DOW pass from the passive reception of the beau- 
tiful to its active production, a short consideration of the 
creative fancy, and consequently of fancy ov imagina- 
tion, seems in general indispensable. (Comp. also above 
A. Chap. vii. i, b, pp. 174, 175.) The sensuous faculty of 
presentation, imagination, or fancy, in its widest sense, has 
very different degrees of vividness in different persona. 
According to Fechner's statements, which are confirmed 
by my own numerons trials of others, women have this 
power in a higher degree than men, and of the latter, 
those least of all who are accustomed to think abstractly 
and to neglect the external world. In the lowest degree, 
colours cannot at all he imagined, and forms only very 
indistinctly, without fixity, with shifting outlines, generally 
only perceptible for brief moments ; with higher degrees 
of imagination, plain, not too large images can be dis- 
tinctly represented without effort, stationary, in lively 
colours; and by turning tlie head, objectively fixed or 
concurrently moving at will. In the highest degree, the 
vividness and distinctness does not at all yield to that of 
the sense- impression ; the images can be arranged at plea- 
sure both in the black field of vision of the slmt eye, and 
in the field of vision filled by external sense-impressions 
(witness that painter who let his model sit for only a 
quarter of an hour, and then by an effort of will called up 
the image of the same sitting on the chair, and afterwards 
portrayed it, so that as often as he raised his eyes he saw 
tlie person quite distinctly seated on the chair). Further, 
whole compositions, trains of many figures, or elaborate 
orchestra! compositions, can be caixied about merely in 
idea for months without loss of definition, as we know 
of Mozart that he never recorded hia compositions on 
paper until necessity drove him to it, but then often 
wrote down the seveiol orchestral parts without the score 
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[e.fj., the overture to "Don Juan"), and tbis work became 
so mechamcal to him, tliat be is said to have conceived 
otlier compositions at the same time. I considered these 
illustrations as not without utility for giving the reader, 
who may be lacking in this intuitive power, some idea 
of the practicability of framing conceptions at once vast 
and indivisible. Experience proves that there never was 
a true genius who did not possess this faculty of sensuous 
intuition in a large degree, at least in bis own department. 
Moreover, there is no question that if, in our sober, rational 
age, such examples are still possible, that in earlier ages, 
when sensuous intuition was much more practised and 
cultivated, and was less kept under by abstract thinking, 
when man surrendered himself still more unreservedly to 
the good and evil whisperings of bis genius or dfemon, 
it is conceivable that, as among the saints, martjTS, 
prophets, and mystics, so also among inspired artists, 
a blending of voluntary sense- in tuition and involuntary 
hallucination may have taken place, which had nothing 
shocking for these children of a more fortunate Nature, 
not yet at variance with their august mother, bat, 
on the contrary, was bo much esteemed, as a condition 
of every production of the Muses, that the enthusiastic 
Plato has bequeathed us the declaration (Phiedrus): 
" What an excellent man produces in divine frenzy, which 
is belter than sober rejiection, namely, the divine, in that the 
soul recognises as in a brightly shining after-image what 
it looked upon in the hour of rapture, walking in the foot- 
steps of Deity, and which beholding, it is necessarily 
filled with rapture and love," " Frenzy is not absolutely 
an evil, but through it the greatest goods came to Hellas." 
And even at the time of Cicero poetic inspiration was 
called furor pocticus. In modern times, Shaftesbury iu 
particular has laid stress upon the fundamental importance 
of enthusiasm for the origination of everything true, great, 
and beautiful. 

If we now, however, look at the forms of fancy them- 
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selves, we find, on decomposing them into their elements, 
even when we take up the wildest productions of Oriental 
extravagance, nothing which could not have been obtained 
by means of sensuous perception aided by a. retentive 
memory. We can discover no new simple colour, no 
simple smell, taste, tone. Even in the realm of spac^ 
which allows the greatest scope for novel constructions, 
we find in arabesques only the familiar elements of the 
straight line, the circle, the ellipse, and other well-known 
curves ; nay, even in the animals of fable we rarely find 
parts derived from the inorganic aud vegetable world, and 
conversely. Invention is limited to disjoining familiar 
ideas and rearranging the severed parts. If, now, any- 
body possesses a lively imagination, at the same time a 
fine sense tor the beautiful, and a copious store of re- 
membered ideas ever at command, wherein the beautiful 
elements are particularly riclily represented, it will not 
be difficult for him, by leaning on Nature, that is, ou 
given sense-perceptions, by eliminating ugly and inserting 
beautiful elements, which yet do not ofi'ead against truth 
and unity, to create in an artistic fashion. E.g., when any 
one paints a portrait, essential truth is lost by simply 
rendering tlio chance aspect of the person. This would 
be a mechanical, not an artistic performance. But when 
the artist places the person in such a light, position, 
direction, aud attitude that he shows himself in the most 
favourable manner possible ; wiien, of the various moods 
and expressions during the sitting, the artist retains that 
which makes the finest impression; and accordingly re- 
presses or lets pass all unfavourable and non-beautiful 
traits and singularities, but, on the other hand, brings 
into the foreground and places in a favourable light all 
advantageous traits and details, perhaps even adding new 
ones so far as the truth of the idea, i.e., the likeness, allows, 
then he has produced a work of art, for he has idealised. 

Thus works ordinary talent ; it produces artistically by 
means of rational selection and combination, guided by its 
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cBstlietic judgmcnl. At this point stands the ordinai^^ I 
dilettante and the majority of professional artists. They i 
one and all cannot compreliend that these means, sup- 
ported by technical routine, may perhaps accomplish 
something excellent, but can never attain to anythin 
great, can never pass out of the well-worn groove of imi- 
tation nor produce an original work; for, if they admitted 
that, they must perforce abjure their calling and declare 
their life to he a failure. Here everything is still done 
with conscious choice ; there is wanting the divine frenzy, 
the vivifying bruath of the Unconscious, which appears 
to consciousness as higher inexplicable suggestion, which 
it is forced to apprehend as fact without ever being 
able to unravel its law. Conscious combination may, in 
course of time, be acquired by effort of the conscious 
will, by industry, endurance, and practice. [Tlie creation 
of genius is an unwilled, passive conception ; it does not 
come with the most eajnest seeking, but quite ni 
pectedly, as if fallen from heaven, on journeys, iu the 
theatre, in conversation, everywhere where it is least ex- 
pected, Eind always suddenly and instantaneously. I Ckin- 
scious combination works out laboriously the smallest 
details, and gradually constructs a whole with painful 
hesitation and head-splitting, witli frequent rejecting and 
resuming of the single parts. The conception of genius 
"* receives the whole from one mould, as gift of the gods, 
unearned by toil ; ami it is just the details which are 
wanting to it — must be wanting, because in the larger com- 
positions (grouped images, poetic works) the human mind 
is too narrow to obtain more than the moat general total 
impression at a single glance. Combination procures the 
unity of the whole by laborious adaptation and experi- 
mentation in detail, and therefore, in spite of all its labour, 
never accomplishes its purpose, but always allows, in its 
bungling work, the conglomerate of the details to be 
visible. 'Genius, in virtue of the conception from the 
Unconscious, has, in the necessary appropriateness and 
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mutual relations of the several parts, a unity so perfect that 
it caa only be compared to the unity of natural organisms, 
which likewise springs out of the Unconscious. J 

These phenomena are confirmed by all true geniuses 
who have instituted and communicated self- observations 
thereupon,! ^nd every one who has ever had a truly 
original thought in any direction can find it proved in 
liis own person. I will here only quote an observation 
of the no less artistic than philosophical Schelling (Trans- 
cend. Idealism., pp. 459, 460) :'■'.,. As the artist is urged 
to production involuntarily, and even with inner aversion 
(accordingly among the ancieuts tlie expressions pati dmm, 
&c., and hence ia general the idea of inspiration through 
extraneous afflation), so the objective ia also added to his 
production as it were without his action, i.e., itself merely 
objectively." [P. 454 he says : " Objective is only what 



' One of the pnrert geniuBBB, i.e., 
leMt possibly iufluenced by refliiu- 
tiun, sad at the came time & 
thoroughly honesC, chikitike nature. 
wu Muzart, who exproMei himself 
in K letter [ Bed Jahn's "Mozart," vol. 
iii. pp. 423--I25) '» tli^ following re- 
markable DiuDDOr with respect to 
his wtiatio productions ; "And i 



others have told me. If I stick to 
it, there soon come one tift«r aa- 
uther useiiit crumbs for the pie, 
according to counterpoint, hBrmaay 
of the different inBtrumonti, Jw.. Ac 
That now in&amei my soul, DBinely, 
if I am not disturbed. Then it goea 
on growiug, and I keep on eipand. 
ing it and making it more diitinct, i 



it dilEcuIt point of and the thing, however Jang it be, 
all in your letter, and one which I beoimes indeed almost finiahed in 
■boulil prefer to poM by altogether, my hend, eo that I alterwarda sur- 
because my pen is not at my seirlce vey it at a glance, like a goodly 
for anything of the lorL But yet picture or handsome man, and in 
I will make an attempt, even if you my imagination do not bear it kt 
■hould find it somewhat ridiculous, all in succeiston, as it afterwordB 
What, you ask, ia my method iu must be heard, but aa a simutta- 
writing and elnbonititig my large neoiis whole. That isindeed afeait I 
and lumbering things! t csin in All l!is finding and maLirvf anljl god 
foot BHV nothing more about it than on in me lU in a Tcry eii'td dream. 
this: I do not myself know and But the rehearsal—all together, that 
can never Bud out. When I am in is betit of aU. What now has thus 
particularly good condition, ptrhaps come into being in this way, that Z 
riding in a carriage, or in a walk do not easily forget again, and it 
after a good meal, and in a sleepless is perhaps the best gift which the 
night, then the thoughts come to Lord Godhas given me. When now 
me in a rush, and best of alL irAcnce I afterwards oome to write it down, 
aiid hoa — that / do not Icnoic aiul can- 1 take out of tbe sack of my brain 
not learn. Those which please me what bas been iireviously garnered 
I retain in my head, ami hum thetn in the aforesud manner. Accord- 
perhaps also to myself — at least so ingly it gets pretty quickly on tu 
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arises without consciousuess; tlie properly objective in tlia 
intuition must tberefore also not be procurable with con- 
sciousness."] " Just as the man of destiny does not execute 
wbat he wills or intends, but wliat he is obliged to exe- 
cute through an incomprehensible fate under whose in- 
fluence he stands, so the artist, however full of design he 
is, yet, in respect of that wliich is the properly objective 
in his produetion, seems to stand under the influence of 
a power which separates him from all other men, and 
compels him to declare or represeut things which he him- 
self does not completely see through, and whose import is 
infinite." 

In order, however, to avoid misunderstanding, I must 
still add the following. In t!ie first place, it is by no 
means indifferent what soil the genius has prepared in 
his mind in order that the germs which fall into it from 
the Unconscious may shoot up in luxuriant organic forms, 
for when they fall on rock or sand they languish. That 
is to say, the genius must be practised and educated in hia 
own department, have stored up in his memory a rich 
supply of striking images, and indeed witii a selection 

paper ; for, u hoi been iniil, it is 
properly apeaking already finiahod ; 
and will, moreover, aim be acldom 
veiT diflerent from what it wu pre- 
viouBly In the head. Accordingly I 
may be di*tarbefl in writing, and 
even ill snrta of thing! may go on 
around mo, gtill I go on writing ; 
HTen also chatting at the ume time, 
namely, of bena and gnate, or of 
Dolly and Joan, &c. But now, with 
respect to my works, howeTerything 
altogether aasames just ilul (urm or 
manner that they are Mozartian, 
and not la the atyle oF anybody elae. 
it juHt amounts to this, that mynnse 
ia juat sa long and crooked that it 
ha* become Mozkrtian, and not as 
in other people. For I am uaa.blu 
to characteriie it more particularly. 
It ia, however, very natural that 
people who really have an exterior 
ahoutd also look differently to others 
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both outwardly and inwardly. At 
any rate. 1 know that I hare aa 
little given myself the one ai the 
other. Withtbii letmeoEnawand 
for ever, wy very good friend i and 
do not at ill think that I break oft 
from any other reason than that I 
Jo not know how to go on. You, 
a scholar, have no idea how bitter 
thishasalraady lieen tome." Comp. 
for confirmation of tbia the opiniona 
of Schiller, bb expressed in the re- 
markable poem "HappinesB," ang. 
gested in alt probability by the 
patent contract between the eaae of 
genius aa illustrated in the creations 
of Goethe, and his own reSeL-tlve 
work. Comp, farther my essay on 
Ottu Ludwig: "1^'rom a Poet's 
Workshop," in the " Austrian 
Weekly Jonraal for Science and 
Art," 1873, No. 41. 
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of the beautiful, wLich must be effected with Dice dis- 
cvimi nation. For this material is the body in which the 
Idea yet in the Unconsciona and formless will take shape. 
If the artist has cornipted his ajsthetic judgment, and aa 
a conaequeuL-e lias received with predilection unlovely 
material, tins bad ground too will introduce improper 
elements into the seed-corn which derives it nourialimeut 
from it, and thus the plant will not thrive. 

In the second place, in what has been said it is not 
asserted that eviry work of art arises from a single concep- 
tion; thus episodes show in the simplest form the union 
of different conceptions. For the most part, however, it 
is a single conception which furnishes the fundamental 
idea; where that is not so. the unity of the work of art 
always suffers. The unity of the original total conception, 
however, by no means excludes — in greater works it even 
requires— support by partial conceptions, conceptions of 
the second order, as it were. For if rational work alone 
is to fill up the entire interval between the first concep- 
tion and the completed work, there is a danger in the 
absence of all specialities, unavoidable in the first con- 
ception of larger works, of the want of conception in the 
different parts of tlie work becoming perceptible, just as 
in lesser works of purely rational construction, or of the 
unity of the whole idea being injuriously affected by 
greater changes in the parts. For all that, there remains 
a great field for the exercise of the understanding; and 
if the genius is wanting in requisite energy, endurance, 
industry, and rational judgment, the gifted conception 
will bear no fruits for the artist and humanity; for the 
work remains either uncommenced or unfiuighed, or worked 
out only in outline and imperfectly (slovenly executed). 
Undoubtedly the understanding should always at the 
same time remain conscious of its position of service, as 
it were. It must not be hypercrilical, and desire to treat 
professorially the inspirations of the Unconscious, else 
it spoils the work, iutroducijig by partial improvements 
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a deterioration in many other respects, and destroying 
or disturbing the organic unity and naturalness of tha 
work of art. How far. however, the work of reason may 
be admitted without disturbing the conceptions of tha 
Unconscious, this again not itself, but ouly the sesthetic 
taste or tact of the artist, t.e., his unconsciously founded 
feeling of beauty, lias power to determine, and on that 
account during the entire duration of the exorcise of the 
reasoning faculty, the Unconscious must keep guard over 
the conscious understanding as overseer of the marches. 
This is the reason why Schelling, and after him Carrifere 
(comp. above, p. 42), were able to explain all artistic acti- 
vity as a constant interfusion o£ unconscious and con- 
scious activity, in which each side is equally indispeosabla 
to the other for bringing the result to pass. 

Thirdly, the observation that the unconscious will has 
no influence on the carrying out of the conception must 
not be misunderstood. Conscious will in general is 
mainly just its indispensable condition ; for only when 
the whole soul of a man lives and moves in his art do 
all the threads of his interest converge therein, and there 
is no power which would be able permanently to turn 
the will from this its highest endeavour; only then is 
the influence of the conscious mind on the Unconscious 
powerful enough to attain truly great, noble, and pure 
inspirations. On the other hand, conscious will has no 
iufiuence at the moment of conception ; nay, a strained 
conscious seeking after it, a one-sided concentration of 
the attention in tliis direction, immediately hinders tlie 
reception of the Idea from the Unconscious, because the 
causal nexus of the two terms in respect of such extra- 
ordinary demands of the Unconscious is so subtile, that 
every preoccupation of the consciousness in this direction 
must act disturbingly, every actual one-sided tension of 
the parts of the brain concerned makes the ground to be 
traversed uneven. Hence the occurrence of the concep- 
tion, when quite other parts of the brain are occupied 
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with quite other thoughts, aa soon ns through a still 
looser association of ideas the impulse ia given to the 
causality of the Unconscious ; but such an impulse thero 
must be, if it is also for the most part immediately for- 
gotten again, for the universal laws of mind can even 
here not he transgressed. 

In tlie fourth and last place, it is to be noted that 
the fructifying conception is never wanting, even in the 
rational works of mere talent, but is merely limited to 
such small amounta that they elude ordinary introspectioc. 
But when once wliat is characteristic in this process 
has been comprehended in the case of rare genius, — 
and we consider that there are innumerable degrees from 
it to talent, from talent to the talentless worrying the 
bare understanding by the help of learnt rules, — en 
abundance of examples will soon present themselves 
which more or less exhibit the character of inspiration 
from the Unconscious; as, for instance, when one is 
engaged in any work, this or that improvement suddenly 
occurs at quite another time, and the like. To any one 
doubting this. I shall, in conclusion, prove that eveiy 
combination of sensuous presentations, when it is not 
left purely to chance, but is to lead to a definite end, 
receives the help of the Unconscious, 

The laws of tlie association of ideas or sequence of thought 
contain three essential moments; (i.) the evoking idea; 
(3.) the idea called up; and (3,) the special interest lead- 
ing to the calling »ip of the idea. As for the inter- 
relations of the first two apart from the third, and the 
laws of their connection, they must be referred essentially 
to the mechanical causality of the molecular vibrations 
of the brain, to the greater or less aiBnity of the cerebral 
vibrations corresponding with the exciting idea to tha 
various latent dispositions in the brain (called by the im- 
proper expression, "slumbering trfeoj of memory"). (C'omp. 
PP- 33, 34-) Such a limitation of our consideration to the 
I exciting and the excited idea would, I conceive,.be justified 
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only if there are conditions in human liCe in which mai 
is free not only from every conscious purpose, but alt 
from the away or co-opei'ation of every unconscioi 
interest, every passing mood. This is, however, a con- 
dition hardly ever occurring, for even if one in appearancW' 
completely abandons his train of thought to accident, or 
if one abandons oneself entirely to tlie involuntary dreams 
of fancy, yet always other leading interests, dominant 
feelings and moods prevail at one time rather than at 
another, and these will always exert an influence on tha 
association of ideas. Of still greater influence, however, 
must of course he some special motive determining tha 
train of thought to a particular goal, and this point (cited 
above as No. 3) it is also with which we have here par-» 
ticnlarly to deal. 

For example, if I look at a right-angled triangle, all 
manner of ideas may become connected with it without 
any particular reason ; but if I am asked for the proof of 
some proposition which I should he ashamed not to know, 
I have a particular notion for linking on to the presenta- 
tion of the triangle those ideas which are serviceable for 
the demonsti-ation. It is this interest in the end then 
which conditions the manner of tlie association of ideas 
in the different cases. For if, in the case of the triangle, 
otherwise any other possible idea might occur to me, only 
not exactly that one wliicb I want, and this interest in the 
discovery of the proof brings it about that suitable ideas 
arise which otherwise most probably would not have been 
called up, still a motive must be the cause of this. But 
now, who is the iutelligent being who seeks out, amon^ 
innumerable possible ones, the idea corresponding to an 
end on this stimulus of some motive ? It is certainly 
not consciousness ; for in semi-conscious dreams always 
only such ideas as correspund to the main interest of 
the moment, but unintended, occur; in the intentional 
search of consciousness in the drawers of memory, on the 
other hand, one is often just left bv it in the lurch. Aida 
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may doubtless be used if what is wanted will not occur 
to me, but it 13 not got by importunity ; and often, when 
one is thrown into perplexity by such failures, the idea 
in question comes hours, nay, days afterwards, sucideiily 
rained in upon consciousness, when one least of all was 
thinking of it. One sees, then, that it is not conscious- 
ness that selects, since it 13 completely blind, and receives 
each piece which is fetched from the treasury of memory 
as a gift. 

If consciousness were the selector, it would indeed be 
able to see by its own light what was eligible, which, as 
is well known, it is no(, since only that which is already 
selected emerges from the night of the Unconscious. If, 
then, consciousness were the selector, it would grope about 
in absolute darkness, could accordingly not possibly c/ioose 
appropriateli/, but only take at random what first came to 
hand. That unknown one, however, does choose judi- 
ciously in fact, namely, in accordance with the special 
purpose. According to psychology, which only knows 
of conscious psychical activity, there is here a manifest 
contradiction. For experience testifies that an appropriate 
selection of ideas takes place before their emergence, and 
denies that this selection is undertaken by consciousness. 
For ua, who have already become acquainted with the 
purposive activity of the Unconscious on many sides, 
there is here only a fresh support of our view. It ia 
just a reaction of the Unconscious upon the motive of 
the conscious will, which, in the form of its manifestation 
and in its occasional non-appearance on severe partial 
tension of the brain, perfectly agrees with the creative 
power of the artist. 

The reflection just made holds good of the association of 
ideas in abstract thinking as viell as in sensuous imagining l 
and artistic combination. I If a result is to be arrived at, 
the right idea must readily offer itself at the right time 
from the storehouse of memory; and that it is just the 
Tv/kt idea which appears, for that the Unconscious alone 
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can make provision. All Ftids and artifices of the undi 
standing can 0Ti[y facilitate tlie office o£ the Unconscioi 
bjit never lake it aii'nyj 

A suitable and yet simple example is wit, which is 
mean between artistic and scientific production, since i) 
pursues artistic aims wltii, for the most part, abstract 
material. Every witticism is, according to the common 
expression, njlaxli. The understanding may perhaps make 
use of aids to facilitate the flash ; practice, especially ia 
the case of puns, can impress the material more vividly 
on the memory, and altogether strengthen the verbal 
meioory ; talent may endow particular persons with an 
ever- sparkling wit, — in spite of all that, every singlo 
witticism remains a gift from above ; and even those who 
think they are privileged in this respect, and have wit 
completely in their power, must have the experience 
that Just when they most wish to compel it, their talent 
denies them Its services, and that nothing hut worn-ont 
absurdities or witticisms learnt by rote will out of 
their brain. These folk know also quite well that 
bottle of wine is a far readier means of setting their 
faculty a-j;oing than any intentional elTort. 

If we have gathered from the foregoing that all human 
artistic production depends on an intrusion of the IJn' 
conscious, it will no longer excite surprise to find the 
laws of beauty contained as much as possible in those 
organisms of Nature which we have recognised as the 
most immediate apparition of the Unconscious. Xhis^ 
point could not well have been mentioned before 
however, one important reason the more for the regular' 
coming into being of organisms according to pre-existing 
Ideas. Let one only look at a peacock's feather. Every 
barb of tlie feather receives its nutriment from the shaft; 
the nutriment ia the same for all barbs ; the colouring 
matters are for the most part not yet present in the 
shaft, but are lirst separated from the common nutritiva 
fluid in the barbs themselves. Every barb receivea 
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difierent colouring matters at different distancea from 
the shaft, which are sharply separated from one another. 
The distances of these borders of colour frnm the shaft 
are different in the case of every barb. How are they 
determined ? By the aim of giving closed fiijures, 
peacock's eyes, in the juxtaposed layers of the barbs. 
And how can this end be determined ? Only by the 
beauty of the maiking and brilliancy of colour. 

How insufficient, from the iestlietic point of view, does 
the Darwinian theory appear ! It shows that, on the 
supposition that the capability of producing coloured 
markings in the plumage is transmissible by inheritance, 
the {esthetic taste of the animals in sexual selection 
must enhance the beauty of the plumage in the course 
of generations through predominant propagation of 
beautifully-marked individuals. Undoubtedly ! Thus a 
more may be developed from the less, but whence cornea 
the less 1 If the coloured marking is not already pre- 
sent in the plumage, how is a sexual selection possible 
in the coloured marking? Accordingly, that which is 
to be explained must be already there, if in less degree. 
The Darwinian theory rests on the assumption that such 
ability— in this case that of producing coloured marks — 
is transmissible by inheritauce. The transmission of a 
capacity to successors presupposes, however, its pre- 
sence in the progenitors. And supposing the conception 
of inheritance were tolerably clear, which it by no 
means is (least of all when the separate inheritance of 
different qualities in the different sexes of the same kind 
is taken into account), it by no means explains the 
cajMicity itself in the descendant, but only how tliia 
individual has obtained the possession of this capacity. 
The capacity itself remains, even with Darwin, the 
qualiias occitUa; he makes no attempt at all to pene- 
trate into its essence ; he only proves, indeed, that inheri- 
tance combined with sexual selection is able, in part 
itiiensiveli/, to enhance such an already existing capacity 
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in single instances, partly to procure their further dis* 
tributioD exlcnsivtly. It contributea nothing at all to tha'l 
explanation of its (ssence and its first origination. It \ 
can, for example, never show how the individual bird 
begins so to distribute the deposits of colour on its , 
feathers that they, apparently irregular in the ae 
feathers and barbs, produce iu their juxtaposition regular 
and beautiful markings. But, lastly, if sexual selection 
be rightly giveo as a reason for the intensive and ex- 
tensive enhancement of such capacity, the next question 
is this: — How does the individual attain lo a sexual 
selection in respect of beauty ? If we can only answer 
this question, especially in the case of marine animals 
of a low grade, who are surely to be credited with but 
little conscious testhetics, by supposing an instinct the 
unconscious aim of which is concerned with beautifying 
the species, Darwin is manifestly involved in a circle. 
We shall, however, perceive in this instinct a means 
employed by Nature for attaining its end with less 
trouble than if, foregoing the assistance of the trans- 
mission of slight improvements of the bodily constitu- 
tion, all at once it willed the production of the greatest 
possible beauty in all individuals singly. In other words, 
we admire a less troublesome indirect attainment of the 
end, instead of one more diEQcult and indirect, as before 
iu the mechanisms of tlie individual organism; and to 
have discovered this mechanism in its universality is 
the indisputable merit of Darwiu ; only one cannot, &3 
the Materialist, believe that therewith the last word has 
been spoken. 

In a similar way one may see in the improvement o( 
the florescence how the impulse to beauiy lies in tha 
mysterious life and motion of ike plant ilstlf. which in 
the wild state is only too much oppressed and stifled in, 
the struggle for existence. As llie plants are in a measure 
freed from this struggle the endeavoiir after beauty breaks 
through, and from the most insignificant blossoms of wild 
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plants there arise tlie moat splendid flowers under our 
very eyes. And be it observed, the enticement of insects 
required to effect fertilisation by means of a more vivid 
colouring cannot possibly account for this embellishment, 
since our most beautifiil gardeu flowers have full, that 
is, un/riiit/ul blossoms, and can only be increased in a 
non-sexual way. Here we have the proof that the im- 
pulse to its beautiful unfolding lies in the plant itstlf, and, 
in the case of wUd-flowers, is oxHy supporUd, but by no 
means produced, by the preference of the insects which 
visit them. Darwin has never made an attempt to explain 
how those varieties or departures from the normal type 
are possible which excel the latter in beauty, and which 
man Aas only to preserve from perishing in ike struggle for 
existence, that this superiority may be maintained. 

But the same holds good of all beauty in the vegetable 
and animal kingdom, even that of the general form, I 
declare it to be a first principle that every living thing is l 
as beautiful as it can be, regard heing had to its mode of 
life and propagation. As we saw before that the absolute 
fitness of every arrangement is limited ; on the one side, 
by other aims, whose realisation it would oppose, on the 
other side, through the resistance of the rigid material, 
to whose laws the organising principle must bend and 
adapt itself, precisely in the same manner is the leauty of 
every part limited in all directions by its conformity to the 
end in view, where it is of practical importance for the 
being, and secondly, through the resistance of the stubborn 
material, whose laws must be respected. Thus, e.y., the 
tendency to the unfolding of the greatest brilliancy of 
colour possible among the weaker animals (small birds, 
beetles, butterflies, moths, &c.) is limited by the necessity 
of their concealing themselves from their persecutors by 
assimilation to the colour of their surroundings, unless 
they are secured from their eventual foes by a disagree- 
able smell or taste {e.g., Heliconida?), or by an impene- 
trable hard shell (hard beetles). Wherever, in a species, 
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the higher claims of existence and its power of competiiig 
la the struggle allow of the unfolding of a certain beauty 
iu form and colour, there il forces its way unchecked, even 
when it appears perfectly purposeless and -loortJUess for 
the competition of the species iu the struggle for existence^ 
(Think of the splendour of colour of lower marine animalsf, 
or the beauty of certain, caterpillars, which are not propa- 
gated as such, iu which accordingly no sexual selection 
caa take place, so far as their beauty is concerned, in the 
pupa state.) Among animals adapted for rapid flight 
the iieed of hiding themselves is a matter of small con- 
cern, but immediately becomes important when flight is 
out of the question, eg., among brooding birds. Hera 
we see, in all biids which brood in the open neat, that 
that sex to whicli the office of brooding exclusively 
belongs wears a duller dress than the other. Of smaller 
birds, both sexes can only wear a roba of brighter hue 
among those speciea which brood in a closed nest con- 
cealing the brooding bird, whilst a distribution of the 
unconcealed office of brooding between the sexea ex- 
cludes both from a brilliant plumage. In like manner, 
almost all species of butterflies not absolutely protected 
by an intolerable smell or taste are more or less poly- 
morphous ; i.e., whilst the males are beautifully colooied 
and marked, the females, which must live after copulaticai 
till the maturity and deposition of the eggs, are more 
dingy in hue, or they copy iu their external appearance 
tolerably remote species enjoying a special protection. 
Where a gorgeous plumage would be an injurious endow- 
ment during the whole of life, Nature frequently still 
seeks to pay its tribute to beauty by a glittering wedding 
garment, which is exchanged after a sliort time for a 
duller garb, as if it wished to glorify with a gleam of 
poetry the life of the feathered airy dweller in its happy 
spring of love by a fleeting ray of beauty. 

Interesting as the contemplation of organic nature ia 
from the testhetic point of view, we cannot enter upoa 
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it here for want of space, and must content ourselves 
with the foregoing suggestions, the development of which 
we leave to the reader. If we, however, assume our 
assertions to be admitted, the difference hetween the /, 
artistic production of man and of Nature lies, in the kst 
resort, not in the essence and origin of the conception 
of the Idea, hut only in the mode of its realisation. In 
Nature's beauty the Idea is nowhere presented to a con- 
sciousness before the execution, but the individual, who 
is at the same time marble and sculptor, realises the Idea 
perfectly unconsciously; in humnn artistic production, on 
the other hand, the instigation of consciousness intervenes. 
The Idea is not directly realised as natural existence, but 
as cerebral vibrations, which confront the consciousness 
of the artist as construction of fancy, whose conversion 
into external reality depends on the conscious will of the 
artist. 

If, in conclusion, we sum up the result of this chapter, 
■we obtain the following: — The discovery of the beautiful 
and the creation of the beautiful by man proceed from 
unconscious processes, whose results, the fetling of the 
beautiful and the discovery of the beautiful (conceji- 
tion), are presented in consciousness. These moments 
form the starting-point of farther conscious work, which, 
however, at every instant needs more or less the support 
of the Unconscious. The underlying unconscious pro- / 
cess is entirely withdrawn from introspection, but it 
undoubtedly unites in every single case the same 
terms, which an ahsohitely correct .SLsthetics would 
give in discursive succession as the foundation of the 
beautiful. That snch a transformation and resolution 
into concepts and discursive thinking is at all possible, 
affords proof that we have not to do in the unconscious 
process with anything essentially foreign, but that in 
this and the analytic processes of sestlietic science only 
the form is distinguished as intuitive and discursive 
thinking in general, but that thought in itself, or the 
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logical element, and the moments, from whose intuitive 
logical union beauty results, are common to both and 
identical. This holds good, without doubt, just as much 
for the elementary judgments of so-called formal beauty, 
as for the material beauty of the highest ideas presented in 
adequate sensible manifestation. (Leibniz called the dis* 
covery of musical proportions an unconscious arithmetic, 
and the beauty of geometrical figures is in direct ratio to 
the wealth of mathematical ideas and logical-analytical 
relations, which in the aesthetic intuition of the same 
determines the judgment as its unconscious and im- 
plicit content.) If the notion of the beautiful was not 
susceptible of logical analysis, if the beautiful were not 
merely a particular manifestation of the logical, we should 
certainly be obliged to recognise in the creative Uncon- 
scious, besides the logical essence, which we have hitherto 
found to be the only active element, an additional some- 
what, heterogeneous, out of all relation with it. But the 
history of ^Esthetics indicates too unmistakably the goal 
of this science, the derivation of all and every beauty 
from logical moments (in application to real data of 
course), to allow of our being diverted by the imperfect 
character of current explanations from believing in this 
final aim. 





TUE UNCOXSCIOUS IS THE OEIGIX OF LANODAOE. 

" As without language not only no philosophical, but no 
human consciousness at all is conceivable, the founda- 
tions of language could not have been consciously laid ; 
and yet the deeper we penetrate into it, the more clearly 
does it appear that ita inveulion far surpasses in pro- - 
fundiiy those of the highest conscious product. It is 
with language as with human beings ; we think wo behold 
them come blindly into existence, and at the same time 
cannot doubt their unfathomable significance even in the 
smallest particular," In these words of Schelling (Works, 
div. ii. vol i. p. 52) the subject o£ the present chapter 
baa been foreshadowed, 

Let us consider first the philosophical value of the 
grammatical forms and the formation of concepts. In every 
more developed language we find the distinction of subject 
and predicate, of subject and object, of substantive, verb, 
and adjective, and the same conditions for the construc- 
tion of sentences. In the less developed languages these 
fundamental forms are at least distinguished by their posi- 
tion in the sentence. Whoever is acquainted with the 
history of philosophy will know how much it owes to 
tlieae grammatical forms alone. The notion of the judg- 
ment is unquestionably abstracted from the grammatical 
sentence by the omission of the verbal form. The cate- 
gories of substance and accident are derived in the same 
way from subject and predicate ; the discovery of a corre- 
sponding natural antithesis of substantive and verb is stiil 
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nu unsolved, perhaps very fruitless philosophical problem ; 
here conBcious spiiculation is stil! far behind the unconscious 
creation oC the genius of humanity. That the pliilosophical 
notions of subject and object, which in strictness were 
wanting to the consciousness of antiquity hut to-day openly 
govern speculation, have been developed from gramma- 
tical notions in which they lay involved unconsciously 
pre-formed, is certainly not improbable, since their desig- 
nation already implies it. A corresponding gain to philo- 
sophy from the other parts of the sentence, e.ff., the so-called 
more remote object or the third person, is, I am convinced, 
yet to be expected. Through such bringing into conscious- 
iieas of the metaphysical thought, to which the verbal form 
serves as dress, it is true no neto relations are created; but 
such as hitherto have only existed in consciousness in. a 
roundabout way, and as a united whole only vaguely or 
instinctively, are reduced to conscious unity, and can nov 
for the first time serve as a sure foundation of further 
speculation; just as in mathematics the circular and elliptic 
functions and the functions of Abel all at once reduce to 
system certain long-known series, and thereby for the first 
time render possible their general use. Lazarua denotes 
this by the expression, " Condensation of thought." 

When in the history of the world the human mind is 
for the first time astonished at itself and begins to philo- 
sophise, it finds a language ready made for it, fitted out 
with all the wealth of forms and notions ; and " a great 
part — perhaps the greatest part — of the office of the 
reason," as Kant says, "consists in dismembering the 
notions which it already finds in itself." It finds the 
cases of declension in the substantive, adjective, pronoun, 
the voices, tenses, and moods of the verb, and the inuuua- 
surable wealth of ready-made notions of object and rela- 
tion. AU the categories, which for the most part represent 
the most important relations, the fundamental notions of 
all thought, as being, becoming, thinking, feeling, desiring, 
motion, force, activity, &c., lie before it as ready-made 
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materiEil, and it requires thousands of yeara only to find "" 
its whereabouts in this wealth of unconscious speculation. 
Even at the present day the philosophising mind commits 
the error of the beginner of taking too wide a circuit, and 
BO neglecting that which lies nearest to it, and is perhaps 
also the most difficult. Still to this day there is no 
pJiilosopJiy of language, for what really goes by that name 
is altogether tragmeutary, and what is usually offered a'5 
such are pretentious appeals to human instinct, which 
afford no explanation at all (just ns in jf^thetics). I!ut 
if the first Greek philosophers merely kept to the ex- 
ternal world, yet philosophy, the farther it has pro- 
gressed, has ever more clearly perceived that the under- 
standing of one's own thinking is the first task, and 
that this is admirably furthered by raising the spiritual 
treasures which are buried in the language of the dis- 
coverer, and that the hoary tradition of language, the 
garment of thought, should not be desecrated by flaunting ' 
rags ; for language is the Word of God, the Holy Scrip- 
tures of philosophy; it is the revelation of the genius of 
humanity for all time. How much a Plato, Aristotle, 
Kant, Schelling, and Hegel owe to language the attentive 
student will not fail to see. Often the source whence 
they have derived the first incentive to certain results 
seems to have been tolerably unconscious even to them- 
selves {ctf., in Schelling, the subject of being as not-being 
or potentiality of being, and the object of being as merely 
being). 

The next inquiry has reference to the question whether 
language improves with thu progress of civilisation. Up to 
a certain point this is undoubtedly the case ; for the lan- 
guage of primitive man must undoubtedly have been hardly 
distinguishable from the vocal and gesture speech of the 
brutes, and we know that every language which is now a 
language of inflexions has been brought quite gradually to 
perfection through the stages of monosyllabic («.j., Chinese), 
agglutinate {cff., Turkish), and incorporating speech (e.g.. 
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language of the Indians). But if one understands the 
above question in this sense, whether after the attainment 
of that state of culture whicli must be looked upon from 
the first as a condition of an inflexional language, language 
continues to improve wilh yd higher culture, not only must 
this question be answered in tlie negative, but its contrary 
must be affirmed. Certainly with progressive culture new 
objects make their appearance, consequently new concep- 
tions and relations, therefore also new words {e.g., all that 
concerns railways, telegraphs, and joint-stock companies). 
There results from this a malcrial enrichment of language. 
This, however, does not contain anything philosophical. 
^ rhilosopliieal conceptions (the categories, &c.) remain the 
same, they become neither more nor less, with few excep- 
tions, as consciousness and the like, conceptions which the 
ancients of the classical period possessed only vaguely, 
but not explicitly and consciously. In the same way the 
series of abstractions, which reduce the endless multiplicity 
of sensuous phenomena for practical use into abstractiuus 
of different orders, experience no considerable changes. 
For if the special sciences, eg., zoology and botany, 
sometimes change their ideas of kinds a little, in part 
this does not at all affect practical life, in part these 
changes are excessively small compared with the con- 
stancy of most of the classes of notions. The/ormal part 
of language, however, wherein consists its properly philo- ' 
sophical value, undergoes a process of decomposition and 
of levelling pari passu with the progress of civilisation. 
The levelling of the Romance languages, especially the 
French, affords an example, an instance far more striking 
than that of the levelling of the German language in the 
Gothic, Old High German, Middle and New High German, 
The position of the parts of the sentence and of the sen- 
tences being fixed once for all, leaves no room for liberty 
of expression ; a declension exists no longer, a neuter gender 
just as little, the tenses are reduced to four (in German 
even to two), the passive voice is wanting, all final syllablea 
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are worn o£f ; the aEBnity of syllabic stems, so expressive ia 

natural languages, has for the moat part become unrecog- 
nisable through attrition, thrusting out of consonants aud 
other disfigurements, and the capability of forming com- 
pounds is lost. And yet tieriaan and French are lau- 
guages infinitely rich and expressive compared with the 
dreary sniootliness of the English, which, in a grammatical 
point of view, is again approaching with rapid strides the 
starting-point of the evolution, the Chinese, On the other 
hand, the farther we recede historically the greater be- 
comes the wealth of forms. Greek has its middle, dual, 
and aorist, and an incredible capability of composition. 
The Sanskrit, as the oldest of the inflexional languages 
known to us, is said to excel all others in beauty and 
copiousness of forms, It results from this review that 
language needs no higher development of cuUure for its 
formation, but that such development is rather injurious 
to it, in that it is never able to preserve from corruption 
that which the past has elaborated, not even when it 
devotes a conscious and careful effort to its preservation 
and improvement (as, e.g., the Acad^mie Fran^aise). The 
linguistic development is carried on not only on the large 
scale and as a whole, but also in detail with the calm 
necessity of a natural product, and the forms of language, 
even at the present day, go on growing, deriding all the 
efforts of consciousness, as if they were independent crea- 
tions to which the conscious mind only serves as a medium 
of their proper life.^ Both this result and also the specu- 
lative depth and grandeur of language, as well as, in fine, 
its marvellous organic unity, which far exceeds the unity 
of a methodical systematic construction, should preserve 
us from regarding language as a product of conscious 
acute reflection. Schelling has said : — " The spirit which 
created language — and that is not the spirit of the indivi- 

> Camp. Gobineau, " Inqnirtea on fur Fbiloanphie imd PhiluBophieuht) 
TXaerent EipreeBiona of Sponidin Kritilie,'' VoL lit p. iSl ff. 
Ufe," ad pait, id tbe " Zeitacbrift 
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dual tncmbers of the people — has conceived it as a w7tole, 
just as creative Nature when she forma a slcuU has already 
in her view the nerve which is to traverse it." 

To which the following may be added : — For the labour 
of &ni7uiividual, the foundation is much too complicated 
and rich. Language is a work of the masses — the people. 
For the conscious labour of many, however, it is too in- 
divisiUe an organism. Only the instinct of masses, as 
exhibited in the life of the hive and the ant-hill, can 
have created it. Further, although languages spring from 
difTcrent centres of development, deviate essentially from 
one another, yet the course of development is, in the 
main, so similar on all the different theatres of human 
culture, and with the moat diverse national characters, 
that the agreement of the fundamental forms and the 
structure of the sentence in all stages of development 
is only explicable by a common instinct of humanity for 
forming language, by an all- pervading spirit which every- 
where guides the development of language according to 
the same laws of bloom and decay. — Those to whom all 
the foregoing retisons do not appear decisive, must per- 
force allow the following, taken along with the above, 
to be conclusive, viz. : That all conscious human thouglit 
. is only possible hy the hcip of language, since we sea 
that human thought without language (in the nnedu- 
cated deaf and dumb, and also among healthy men who 
have grown up without human education), in the inoat 
favourable case, very little exceeds that of the cleverest 
domestic animals. Without language, or with a merely 
animal vocal language devoid of grammatical forms, a 
thinking so acute that the marvellously profound 
organism of universally identical fundamental forms 
should emerge as its conscious product, is, therefore, 
quite inexplicable. Rather, all progress in the develop- 
ment of language will be the first condition of progress 
in the elaboration of conscious thought, not its 
quence, in that (hke every instinct) it occurs at a time 
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when the culture of the people, as a whole, makes pro- 
greas in the elaboration of ihought a necessity. 

Altogether, in the same way then as, beyond a doubt, 
the language of animals, in some ways so higlily de- 
veloped, or the language of feature, gesture, and natural 
sound of primitive man, is in production as in import a work 
of instinct, precisely in the same way must also human 
verbal language he a conception of genius, a work of the 
instinct of multitudes. For the rest, this result is con- 
firmed by the most eminent and gifted linguists of this 
century. Thus, e.g., Heyse, in his " System of Philology," 
says: "Language is a natural product of the human 
mind; its production is necessarily effected, without 
thoughtful intention and clear consciousness, from an intur 
imtinct of the mind." Accordingly, to him language is 
a product " mt of the partiailar subjective mind, or reflec- 
tive understanding as free activity of the individual as 
such," but " of the universal objective mind, of human 
reason in its natural foundation." In like manner, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt ("Ueber das vergleiehende 
Sprachstudium," sec. 13) says : " Thinking of the natural 
instinct of animals, we may call language an intellectual 
instinct of the reason," " It is of no avail to allow 
thousands and thousands of years for its invention. 
Language could not be invented unless its type were 
latent in the humau understanding. ... If any one 
imagines that the invention of language may take 
place gradually and progressively, by a reciprocal 
action, as it were, — that through a portion more of 
invented language man can become more man, and by 
this advance again invent more language, he misunder- 
stands the inseparableness of human consciousness and 
human speech." Language "cannot, properly speaking, 
be taught; it can only be evoked. We can only favour 
the conditions, and then leave it to its own unfolding " 
(comp. below, p. 303 ff) " How could the learner, merely 
through the expansion of his own developing conscious- 
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ness, master the spoken thouglit, if there were not in 
speaker and hearer the same essence, but differentiated 
for the sake o£ individual existence and communion, ao 
that a symbol so refined and yet so personal as is the arti- ' 
culate sound suffices to affect both parties haimoniously 
like a mediator ? " " The comprehension of another's 
meaning could not rest on a process of internal spon- 
taneity, and intercourse through the medium of speech 
would be something quite other than the awakening of 
the hearer's linguistic faculty, if beneath all individual 
differences there were not a common human nature," 
Humboldt concludes, then, as we shall establish with 
greater generality farther on, from the nature of language 
alone : " That discrete individuality is in general only a 
phenomenon of the conditioned existence of spiritual 
beings; " that the conscious human mind and language 
have sprung from the common primitive foundation of 
the universal spirit. H. Steiiithal, in his celebrated book, 
" Der Ursprung der Spraclie," concludes his excellent 
objective criticism of his predecessors with the following 
formulation of the problem ; — " Language is not innate in 
man, not revealed by God — man has produced it ; but not 
the mere organic nattire of man, but his mind; and 
finally, wo( the thinking mnscioiis mind. What mind. 
then in humanity, i.e., what form of action of the human 
mind has produced language?" What other answer is 
conceivable to this thau that of the uncoiiacioxts spiritual 
activity, which with intuitive correctness acts here in 
natui'al iostincts, there in intellectual instincts ; here in 
the individual, there in the co-operative instincts; and, 
everywhere alike, everywhere with infallible clairvoyantJ 
accuracy answers to the greatness of the need ! 
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In the last chapter but one (pp. 283-2S5) we saw that 
every effort at recollection with a definite object requires 
the aiJ of the Unconscious, if the right idea is to he 
recalled, because consciousness does not embrace the slum- 
bering ideas of memory,' accordingly cannot choose among 
them. If an unsuitable idea crops up, consciousness im- 
mediately perceives it to be inappropriate and rejects 
it; but all memories which have not yet emerged, but 
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suggested that past ideas are revived quite accidentally, 
and that consciousness keeps on rejecting the wrong one, 
until, at last, the right one makes its appearance. In 
abstract thinking such cases certainly do occur, where 
one rejects five or even more ideas before the right 
one occurs. In such cases, however, the process is pretty 
much the same as in the guessing of riddles, or the 
solution of a problem by trial, in that consciousness of 
itself does not exactly know what it wants, i.e., that it 
knows the condition of fitness only in the form of 
abstract formula of words or numbers, but not in 

' I here call attcDtina once more at&ll,but vithmolecDlardiapoaitioiu 
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immediate intuition ; so that, in every siugle case, it 
iniist first insert the concrete vulue into the formulas, 
and see whether the thing agrees. By this, however, it 
ia evident that the reaction of the Unconscious ou a 
motive, which is itself so ohscure that it can only become 
clear by application to the concrete case, must be a 
more imperfect one than wlien the object is apparent 
in an immediately concrete and intuitive manner, as in 
the search for an appropriate pai'tial presentation tQ 
complete an image, or verse, or melody, when 
tracted a trial much more rarely takes place. In til 
flasli of wit this will happen still more rarely; witticisms' 
obtained by a process of trial generally fall very flat. But 
even in those cases, where experience shows a repeated 
rejection of the revived ideas, it should not be forgotten 
that all these rejected iileas are by no means absolutely 
fortuitous in respect of tlic particular object, but always 
tend to this goal, although they may not hit the nail 
upon the head. But even when this mark is wantii 
to them, one is obliged to admit that the ideas, wliic] 
apart from the particular end in view, would merel 
arise according to other laws of thought-succession, are 
just as numerous, and that then in very rare cases, after 
five or ten ideas have been rejected, the appropriate one 
would be revived, but in most cases a far greater number 
of attempts would be requisite. The consequence of 
this would he the impossibOity of producing any regular 
train of thought; we should soon give iij> the dispro" 
portionate effort through sheer fatigue, and surrend* 
ourselves only to spontaneous dreaming and impresaioj 
of the senses, like the inferior animals. 

In thinking, the point is, that the right idea occur 
the right moment; the intellectual genius (apart froi 
the rapidity of the movement of thought) ia only hereby' 
distinguished from the stupid, fools, boobies, imbeciles, and 
madmen. For inference is always of the same kind. 
madman and no dreamer has ever drawn a false simple 
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concIuBion from hia premisses, only their premisses are 
frequently valueless. Sometimes they are intrinsically 
erroneous, Bometinies they are too narrow or too wide, 
sometimes certain irrelevant premisses are assamed, 
sometimes several successive inferences are run into one ; 
and these errors are committed, because it is not every 
simple conclusion that is actually thought; moreover, every 
following conclusion tacitly implies new premisses. But 
wrongly to draw a simple conclusion from given pre- 
misses is, in my view, just as much beyond the bounds 
ot possibility, as that an atom pushed by two forces 
should move otherwise than in the diagonal of the 
parallelogram of forces. 

The essence ot thinking is that the right ideas occur c 
at the right time. Let us examine this proposition a little 
more closely. Ey thought, in the narrow sense, ia meant 
the dividing, combining, and comparing of ideas. The divi- 
sion may consist in the cutting up of a space or time-whole, 
or in abstracting certain attributes. Eveiy idea is divisible 
into an infinite number of species. The essential point, 
then, is how the line is drawn between the portion which 
one wishes to retain and that which one desires to let 
go. The main object of abstraction is to grasp many 
sensible particulars into a common notion. This can only 
contain what is alike in all; the partition must, then, 
be so made that, of all the simple ideas, only what is 
similar is retained, and the dissimilar Let go. In other 
words, the idea of the common portion must occur to 
one possessed of the particulars. This is as distinctly a 
flash which cannot be forced, as in our former examples ; 
for millions of men stare at the same objects, and only one 
gifted brain grasps the concept. How much richer in 
ideas ia not the educated than the uneducated man ! 
And the only reason of this is the interest in the idea 
with which the former has been inspired by education 
aud instruction; for one cannot directly furnish anybody 
with a conception ; one may assist him in his abstraction 
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by bringing forward very many sensuous particulars and ] 
excluding already familiar conceptions, but be must in 
the end find the notion for himself. A considerable dif- ' 
ference in talent cannot, however, be supposed between 
educated and uneducated on the average ; accordingly, it 
can only bo the interest in the discovery which con- 
ditions the difTerencG in the abundance of conceptions. 
The like also holds good of the different mental resources 
of man and brute, although here, certainly, natural 
endowment co-operates. The greatest discoveries oE 
theoretical science often consist merely in the discovery 
of a new conception, in the cognition of a piece common 
to several other notions which has hitherto been dis- 
regarded, e.ij., the discovery by Newton of the conception 
gravitation. If it is interest which conditions the elicit- 
ing of the common element, the first flash of the concep- 
tion is the appropriate reaction of the Unconscious on this 
stimulus of interest. 

If this holds good o£ notions, which consist only in the 
separation of a common portion of many given ideas, so 
much the more must it hold of such as contain the rela- 
tions of different ideas to one another, e.^., equality, in- 
equality, unity, plurality (number), totality, negation, 
disjunction, causality, &c. ; for here the concept is a true 
creation, certainly out of given material, but still a creation 
from something not at all to be found as such in the given 
ideas. E.g., equality cannot as such inhere in the dice A 
and B, for if B is not, A cannot have equality with B, but 
when B arises, this cannot change the constitution of A; 
thus A cannot acquire a quality through the origin of B 
which it had not before, consequently also not equality 
with B. The notion of equality can, therefore, not lie in 
the things, just as little in the perceptions as such pro- 
duced by things, for the same line of argument may be 
adopted, consequently the notion of equality must be first 
created by the mind ; but the mind also cannot arbitrarily 
declare two presentations to be equal or unequal, but only 
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when the ideas, apart from place and time, are identical, 
if., if the two presentations, succeeding one another at 
the same spot in the field of vision without a time-interval, 
would give the impression of a single fixed unchanged 
presentation. Since this condition can never be satisfied 
i«iliter, the process can only be that the mind conceptually 
separate the identical portion of the two ideas. If it then 
perceives that the individual residue only consists of the 
space and time elements of the ideas, and does not affect 
their matter, it calls them equaJ, and thus acquires the 
notion of equality. It is, however, easy to see that, if this 
whole process is to be carried on consciously, the mind 
must already possess the faculty of abstraction, and con- 
aequently the notion of resemblance, in order to be able to 
separate the common portion of two representations, i.e., 
must possess what it has to find, which is a contradiction. 
There remains then, since every human and animal mind 
has this conception, nothing but the assumption that this 
process is in the main carried on unconsciously, and only 
the result as concept of equality, or this judgment, "A and 
B are alike," comes into consciousness. 

How indispensable the faculty of abstraction and the 
notion of tesemblanco contained therein is eTcn tor the 
firet foundations of all thinking I shall briefly show by 
the instance of memory. 

All human beings and animals know, when an idea or a 
perception occurs, whether they are alre:idy familiar with 
the matter of the same or nut,i.e.. whether the perception is 
new, arises for the first time, or whether they have had it 
before. A mere idea, united with the consciousoees that 
it has had a previous existence as a sense-percept, is called 
Memory. The recognition of sensuous perceptions is not 
denoted by this term, but is at least as important The 
question is, How does the mind discover the mark ot/oriitcr 
kvowledye, which indeed cannot lie in the idea itself, since 
every idea in and by itself appears as something new T 
Tlie most obvious answer is, Through the associntiju of 
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ideas ; for similarity is one of the main conditions of revival 
When, then, a perception makes its appearance a secotul 
time, the slumbering memory is aroused, and the mind hat 
now, in place of one image, two, a vivid and a weak one, aniLl 
the latter an instant later, whilst it only finds a single one-T 
in the case of new perceptions. Since it does not know itseli I 
as cause of the second weak image, it assumes the earlier | 
vivid one to be the cause of the same ; but since, on the I 
other hand, the reason why the weak image appears io I 
some cases, not in others, cannot well lie in the perceptions I 
themselves, it assigns the cause of this appearance to a ' 
different disposition of the presentative faculty. I/, along 
with the faint idea, the mind had without more ado tho 
consciousness that the idea had been in the mind before, 
the matter would be explicable, but what is incompre- 
hensible in the affair ia just this ; how it can come by this 
consciousness from what has gono before ? The problem 
would not thereby be solved, but only its object pushed j 
back a step faitber. Btit here, now, we are helped by tho-j 
consideration of similar sense-impressions, which follow I 
one another in such quick succession, that the after-imaga 1 
of the (irst has not yet died away when the second occurs. J 
Here the mind knows accordingly (i.) the identity of tha ] 
after-image with the original impression, in virtue of the \ 
continuous fading of the latter; (2,) it knows from tha 
weakened impression that the external object baa ceaaed I 
to act, and that only its copy remains ; (3.) it knows that 
the sudden strengthening of the after-image occurring 
immediately on the second impression is an effect of the 
latter; (4.) it perceives the equality in content of tha 
second impression with tho strengthened copy of the first 
From these premises it concludes that the disposition 
of the representative faculty, which conditioned the rise 
of the weak image after the second impression, was the 
existence of the after-image of the first, and that the 1 
second impression was the same as the first. As, now, 
such examples are repeated with different degrees of tha , 
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fiiding of impressions, it ia analogically concludeil that 
there, too, when the after-image of the first 13 no longer 
present on the occurrence of the second impression, the 
disposition iu question of the representative faculty 
consists iu a slumhering copy, and conseq^iiently the con- 
sciousnesa of previous knowledge results every time au 
idea calls up a weaker one resembling it. Thus, e.y.,when 
images rise before the mind in reverie, they must first 
attain to a certain degree of completeness, hefore hy asso- 
ciation they bring the whole situation lived through for a 
moment hefore the mind as a second image, and only at that 
moment does the consciousness suddenly spring up that 
one has experienced the thing before; not till then is the 
aivabened memory consciously apprehended as memory. 

One sees what on enormous apparatus of complicated 
reflection ia requisite in order to produce 30 apparently 
simple a fundamental phenomenon, and that it is quite 
impossible in those times of the infancy of man and 
animal, when these notions were formed, that such a pro- 
cess should take place in consciousness, especially as all 
the in/erenecs here drawn, alreadif presuppose Ike ability to 
recognise the ideas as well known. There therefore remains 
nothing for it but to suppose that this process also takes 
place in the Unconscious, and only its result instinctively 
appears iti consciousness. The ccrlaiiiiy also of a prior 
experience, which memory affords with not too great an 
interval between the two impressions, could never he 
attained by means of this artificial fabric of hypotheses 
and analogies. 

Another example is afforded hy CaiLsdlity. Without 
doubt this idea is to he evolved logically, namely, by a 
calculation of probabilities, starting from the bare pre- 
supposition of pure chance, i.e., absence of causation. If, 
namely, under such and such circumstances an event has 
occurred n times, the probability that under the same 
circumstances it will occur next time is ^^t Suppose, 
now, we call the occurrence of the event necessary when 
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its probability becoice3= i, then from this the pnAabUtiif 
can be erolved that the occurrence of tbo eveol 13 neces- 
sary or not necessary. But, as Kant showed, ihere is no 
meaning in caasation beyond the necesiity of Ike occurreiue 
wader tkt circunstancts in question, since the notion of pro- 
dvdioa is one arbltnrily introdaced, imd Is, in fine, ooly 
an improper figure <>f^cr!i. 

Thus we can show the probability that this or tbst 
phenomenon is caused by these or those circumstances, 
and, in fact, our knowledge reaches no farther. Assurcdly 
no one will believe that this is the way in which chihlren 
end animals arrive at the notion of causality, and yet J 
" ih«re ia no other way to advance beyond the notion of ■ 
mere succession to that of necessary sequence ot effect; ^ 
consequently this process also must take place in the 
Unconscious, and the notion of causality enter into con- 
sciousness as its teady-made result. 

The same proof may also be given of the olJier ideas o[ 
relation : tli«y can all only be developed discursively by ' 
way of logic, but those developments are all so delicate 
aiid in part so complicated, that they cannot possibly be 
wrought out in the cijn5ciousness of beings which fonn 
these conceptions for Uie first time; accordingly they 
appear in consciousness aa something ready formed. 
Now he, who sees the impossibility of getting these con- 
ceptions from without and the necrasity of forming them 
hivLStlf, asserts their a priority ; whoever, on the other^ 
hand, takes his stand on the fact that such foTmatire 
processes have no place at all in consciousness, but that 
their results are rather given to ii as something ready 
formed, must maintain their a posteriority. I'Lito had a 
feeling of the two-sided truth when he called tdl learning 
Iteminiscence. SchellJng expresses it in the assertion, 
" So far as the Ego produces everything fi-om itself, all 
, . . . knowledge ia a priori; but so far as we are not 
conscious of tliis productivity, so fax is . . , eveiything 
a pnstiTim-i. . . . Theru are thus a priori ideas without 
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there being innate ideas " (coinp. above, p. 24). Thus all 
the really a prio'-i is a. something posited by the Uncon- 
scious, ■which only comes into consciousiiesa as result, fio 
far as it 13 the prius of what is given, of the immediate 
content of consciousness, so far is it still iinconscioua ; in 
that consciouanass reileeta on the content it finds, and 
concludes therefrom to the priiis producing it, it perceives 
II postcrwri the unconsciously active a priori (comp. in 
addition " Das Ding an Sich," pp. 66-73, S3-90). The 
ordinary empiricism fails to perceive the a priori element 
in the mind; philosophical speculation fails to see that 
everytliing a priori in the mind is only cognisable a 
poata-ion (inductively). 

The iiniling of presentations, again, may be a joining 
together in space or in time, as ia plastic or musical com- 
positions, then it belongs to artistic production ; or a com- 
pounding of conceptions into an indivisible idea, as in the 
formation of definitions ; or an union of ideas through 
forms of relation, where one seeks the reason for the con- 
sequent, the matter for the fonn, the like for the like, fur 
the one alternative the other, for the particular the 
general, or conversely. In every case one idea is 
possessed, and another is sought to satisfy the given 
relation. One has either in oneself what is sought as 
latent memory or not. In the latter case wo have first 
to discover it, either directly or indirectly ; in the former, 
the important point is that just tlie rigiit one among tho 
many ideas of memory comes to ilie surface. In both 
cases a reaction of the Unconscious is required. 

The relation of the general to the particular has its 
simplest verbal expression in tho judgment, when the 
subject represents the particular, the predicate the general. 
To every particnlar,however,thcre are very many universals, 
which are all contained in it; therefore every subject may 
very well receive several predicates ; but which is the 
appropriate one depends solely on the aim of the train of 
tliought In judging, therefore, the same difficulty recura 
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liow the right idea is to come into the minJ, no matter 
whether a predicate is sought for a subject or a subject 
for a predicate, since several particulars are in truth 
included under one nniversaL 

The relation of reason and consequent possesses special 
importance for thought. It is always presented in the 
form of the syllogism, which io its simple form must 
always be correctly drawn, and may be proved by the law 
of contradiction. But now it is pretty evident that the 
syllogism does not bring out anything new whatsoever, as 
has been proved by John Stuart Mill and others, for the 
universal major premiss implicitly contains the special 
case in itself, which is only made explicit in the con- 
clusion. But now as anybody can be convinced of the 
major as universal only by being convinced of all its appli- 
cations, he must also be already convinced of the con- 
clusion, or he is not convinced of the truth of the major 
premiss ; and if the mnjor has no certain but only pro- 
bable validity, the conclusion also must have the same 
coefiBcient of probability as the major. It is hereby 
proved that syllogism in no way increases knowledge if 
once the premises are given, which is in perfect agree- 
ment with the circumstance that no rational human 
being thinks in syllogisms, but along with the thought of 
the premises h.ia eo ipso already thought the conclusion 
at the same time, so that the syllogism never enters into 
consciousness as a special mode of thought. Accordingly, 
syllogism can have no immediate, but only a mediate 
significance for cognition. In truth, in a\i parlievJar eases 
fwhere the minor is supplied) we are concerned with 
discovering the appropriate major; when this is found, 
the conclusion is at once in our consciousness — nay, even 
the major often remains an unconscious term of the 
process. Of course the same proposition can serve as 
minor for many majors, just as a subject may be supplied 
to many predicates ; but just as, for the particular pur- 
pose of a judgment, only one predicate affords that deter- 
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mination of the subject which can serve to carry the 
train of thought forward to the desired goal, so also only 
one determinate major premiss can help to produce that 
conclusion which can advance this train of thought. The 
point tlien is, from among those universal propositions 
suspended in memory with which the given case may be 
combined as minor premiss, to summon just that one 
which is wanted into consciousness, i.e., our general 
assertion is confirmed here too, E.tf., if I want to prove 
that the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle arc 
equal to one another, I onlyneeJ to remember the general 
proposition that iu every triangle equal angles are 
opposite to equal sides ; as soon as this has become clear 
to me and I remember it, the conclusion also is eo ipso there. 
As when somebody asks me what I think of tlie weather, 
and at the same time makes the remark that the baro- 
meter has considerably fallen, I only need to remember 
the general proposition that after every considerable fall 
of the barometer the weather changes, then I have my 
conclusion as a matter of course : " The weather will 
change to-morrow," Here, even beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, the universal major premiss will remain uncon- 
scious, and the conclusion appear as a matter of course. 

If we ask, however, how (with the exception of 
mathematics) we come by the general major propositions, 
examination shows that it is by way of induction., in that 
from a. larger or smaller number of perceived special 
cases the general rule is deduced with greater or less 
probability. This probabihty is really implicitly con- 
tained iu the cognition of the major, and among people 
educated and accustomed to think, can be arrived at 
numerically by bargaining and higgling about the condi- 
tions of a wager proposed for the nearest special case. 
But of course one has usually only an obscure idea of the 
coefficient of probability, which consequently is any- 
thing hut exact, so that, e.g., a tolerably high probability 
is condanlly confused with certainty {tide religiona beliefs). 
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Nevertheless, by tbe proposal of a wagor both upper and 
lower limits may very eooti be fouud, by \rliicli the 
qiiantity of probability is always to a certain degree 
iletermiued, and with acute iniuds these limits may bo 
approximated to one another by continued examination of 
the conditions of the wager. 

The question how one arrives at the belief in the general 
rule is divisible, then, into the two questions: (i.) how 
do we come to pass at all from the particular to Lbe uni- 
versal ? and (2.) how do we obtain the coeflicient which 
represents the probability of a real value of the gene 
. expression that has been found I The former is only 
explained by the practical need of general rules, without 
which man would be quite helpless, since he would not 
know whether the earth would sustain his next step, or 
the trunk of a tree the next time support him on the 
water. It must then be pronounced a happy idea pro- 
duced by the urgency of iiccessiii/, for in tho particular 
cases themselves there is nothing at all to lead to their 
comprehension into a general rule. The second, however, 
is explained by inductive logic, so far as one understands 
by induction the logical deduction of a coefficient of proba- 
bility. It is true the objective connection is made evident 
by this, but the subjective process of consciousness does 
not know these artificial methods ; the natural understand- 
ing instinctively induces, and finds the result as some- 
thing pre-fornied in consciousness, without being able to 
give any further acco\uit concerning the How, There 
remains then nothing for it but to admit, that the uncon- 
scious logical in man relieves the consciously logical of an 
office, wJiich is requisite for the existence of mankind, and 
yet exceeds tho power of the unscientific consciousness. 
For when I have often seen rain or storms occur, along 
with such and such si'jns in the sky, I form the general 
rule, with a degree of probability of real validity depen- 
dent on the number of observations, without knowing 
anything about Mill's inductive methods of Agreement, 
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rtiflerence, EesiJues, or Conconiitant Variations ; and yet 
uty result agrees with the scientific bo far as the vagueness 
of my coeEBcient of probability can confirm an agreement, 
and if one takes account at the same time of the possibly 
influential positive sontces of error, aa Jutereat, &c. 

Hitherto we have always only taken note of tolerably 
simple procesaea of thought — it3 elements, as it were; 
there still remain, however, the cases where, in the midst 
of a conscious chain of thought, several logically necessary 
links are overleapt by consciousness, and yet almost 
invariably the correct result appears. Here, again, the 
Unconscious will manifest itself to us very clearly as 
intuition, intellectual vision, direct knowledge, immanent 
logic 

If we first regard matliematics in this light, it appears 
that two methods prevail in it, the deductive or discursive 
and the iutuitiva The former moJe of proof consists in 
gradual inferences, according to the law of contradiction, 
from admitted premises, thus answering in the mala to 
the consciously logical and its discursive nature: it is 
usually taken to be the sole and exclusive method of 
mathematics, because it alone claims to be method and 
demonstration. The other method mtist renounce all 
claim to being a mode of argument, but ia nevertheless a 
form of proof, therefore method, bec^tuse it appeals to 
natural feeling, to sound common-sense, and by intellectual 
intuilion teaches at a glance as much as, nay, eveu more 
than, the deductive method after a tedious demonstration. 
It comes before consciousness with its result, with the con- 
straining force of logic, and that, too, without hesitation 
and reflection, but instantaneously, and has accordingly 
the character of the unconsciously logical, Kj., nobody 
who looks at an equilateral triangle, if he has compre- 
hended the question, will for a moment doubt whether 
the angles are equal. The deductive method can cer- 
tainly prove it to him from still simpler premises, but 
the certainty of his intuitive knowledge will assuredly 
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not be increased thereby ; on the contrary, if it is proved 
to him very neatly by calculation, and without percep- 
tion of the figure, he will obtain less aasurauce than from 
simple intuition; ho then merely learns that it miast 
be 30 and cannot be otherwise, but here he sees that it 
actualbj is so, and still more, that it ia necessarily so : he 
sees, as it were, as living organism from within, what 
appears to him by deduction merely as effect of a dead 
mechanism. He sees, so to speak, the "how" of the 
matter, not merely the "that;" in short, he feels much 



It i3 Schopenhauer's merit to have rightly emphasised 
the value of this intuitive method, although be unduly 
slights the deductive method on that account. All the 
■* axioms of mathematics rest on this mode of proof, 
altliough, like more complex propositions, they may 
just as well be deduced from the law of contradiction; 
only, by reason of the simple nature of the subject, 
intuition acta here so strikingly in respect o£ conviction, 
that we almost regard the man as a fool who desires 
to deduce such principles. It accordingly happens that 
nobody has applied the necessary acuteness to really 
refer all the axioms of mathematics to the law of con- 
tradiction in application to given elements of space and 
number; hence the fixed idea of many philosophers {t-g., 
Kant) that this reduction is not possible. But as surely 
as these axioms are logical, so surely is their deduction 
' possible from the sole fundamental law of logic, the law 
of contradiction. 

The axioms of mathematics are altogether useless for 
clear heads ; these miglit commence the study of mathe- 
matics with axioms of a much more complex kind ; but 
our mathematics is intended for schools, where even the 
stupidest must be taught, and these need to comprehend 
the axioms as logically necessary. The discursive op 
deductive method is adapted for everybody, because it 
proceeds step by step, hat intuition is a matter of talent ; 
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wliat tlie one Bees at a glance is apprehended I*y tlie 
other only very circuitously. At a more advanced stage 
it is possible, by the reforming of geometrical figures, 
inversion, superposition, and other constructive aids, to 
assist intuition ; but a point is soon reached where even 
a clear head can go no farther, and recourse must he had 
to the deductive method ; e.g., in the case of the isoscelea 
right-angled triangle, the Pythagorean theorem may be 



made evident to the eye by folding over the square of 
the hypothenuse; but in the scalene it is only to be 
comprehended deductively, — It follows from this, that the 
intuitive faculty far too soon leaves our most accomplished 
mathematicians in the lurch for much progress to be 
made by its means. All dept^nds upon the degree of 
the capacity; and there is nothing absurd in supposing 
a higher mind so completely master of the intuitive 
method that it can altogether dispense with the deductive. 
The difficulty of intuition is pre-eminently shown very 
Boon in algebra and analysis ; only prodigious talents, tika 
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Dahse, are here cnpaUe of an intuition which is able to 
conceive and to deal with large numbers as a whole. More 
frequently one finds among mathematicians the ability, 
in an orderly chain of infereiice, to make intuitive leaps 
and to omit » number of terms, so tliat fmm the premises 
of the first argument immediately the conclusion of the 
ensuing third and fifth springs into consciousnesa All this 
allows us to conclude that the discursive or deductive 
method is only tlie lame walking on stilts of conscious logic, 
whilst rational intuition is the Pegasus flight of the Un- 
conscious, which carries in a moment from earth to heaven. 
The whole of mathematics appeal's from this point of view 
ae the tools and implements of our poor mind, which, 
obliged laboriously to heap stone on stone, yet can never 
touch the heavens with its hand, although it build beyond 
the clouds. A mind standing in closer connection with 
the Unconscious, then, would instantaneously grasp the 
solution of every profound problem intuitively, and yet 
with logical necessity, as we do in the simplest geometrical 
problems; and it is accordingly nut wonderful that the 

" embodied calculations of the Unconscious, without trouble 
being given to it, agree with such mathematical precision 
in the greatest as in the smallest matter ; as, e.g., in the cell 
of the bee, the angle at which the planes are inclined to one 
another, however exactly it be measured (to half-angular 
minutes), agrees with the angle which, with the form of the 
coll, aifurds the minimum of surface, in this case of wax, 
for the given space {comp. also p. 190, on the construction 
of the femur). 

In all this we cannot doubt that in intnition the same 
logical links are present in the Unconscious, only what 
follows serially in conscious logic is compressed into a 

' potnt of time. That only the last term comes into con- 
sciousness is due to the circumstance that it alone possesses 
interest for us ; but that all the others are present in the 
Unconscious may be perceived, if the intuition be in- 
tentionally repeated in such a way that only the one 
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befoTs the last, then the term before that, &&, emerges 
into consciousness. The relation betweon the two kitida 
is then to bo conceived as follows : The intvutivo leaps 
the space to be traversed at a bound; the discursive takes 
aeveral steps; the spsuie measured ia in both cases pre- 
cisely the same, but the time required for the purpose is 
different. Each putting of the foot to the grouud forms a 
poiut of rest, a station, consisting of cerebral vibrations 
■which produce a conscious idea, and for that purpose need 
time (a quarter— two seconds). The le^ing or stepping 
itself, on the other hand, is in both cases something 
momeatary, timeless, because empirically falling into 
the Unoonscious; tha process proper ia tlius alwai/s 
unconscious, the difference is only whether, between the 
conscious stations for halting, greater or lesser tracts be 
traversed. In the case of small steps, even the heavy 
and clumsy thinker feels sure that he does not trip ; with 
greatej' leaps, however, the danger of stumbling increases, 
and only the dexterous and nimble brain attempts them 
with advantage. The dull brain suffers a twofold loss of 
time with its greater discursiveness of thought. In the 
first place, the holt at each single station is greater in its 
case, because the single idea needs longer time to become 
coosdous with the same clearness; and, in the second place, 
it must have more pauses. That, however, really the pre- 
cise process is in every, even the smallest step of thought, 
intuitive and unconscious, on that point, after what has 
been said, scarcely any doubt can weli remain. 

But even outside of mathematics wc can follow the 
interblending of the discursive and intuitive method. The 
practised chess-player possibly reviews in his mind the 
result of this and Chat move three or four moves ahead, 
but it does not at all occur to huu to consider a hundred 
thousand other possible moves, five or six of which the bad 
chess-player perhaps considers, witliout lighting on the two 
■which aloneclaim the attention of the proBcient. How now 
does it come to pass that tlie latter does not at all take note 
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of these five or six moves, wliich would probably only be 
revealed as less good after two to three other moves had been 
made ? Ho looks at the chessboard, and without reflection 
A* immediately sees the only two good moves. This is the 
work of a moment, even if he be a passing spectator of a 
game played by others. In the same way the general of 
genius sees the point for the demonstration or the decisive 
attack, also without reflection (comp. above, p. 23. the 
reference to Heine). Practice is a word which here does 
not at all affect the q^uestion; practice can facilitate 
reflection, but never supply the want of it except in 
mechanical works, where another nerve-ceutre acts vicar- 
iously for the brain. But here, where we are dealing with 
something quite different, the question is, "What instan- 
taneously makes the appropriiito choice if it is not con- 
scious reflection ? Manifestly the Unconscious. 

Look at the antics of a young ape, Cuvier tells of ft 
young Bhunder {Mamcus Mkesics) (see Erehm's Illustr. 
Thierleben, i, 64): " After about the lapse of a fortnight it 
began to separate from its mother, and at once exhibited 
in its first steps an adroitness, a strength, which could 
not but excite universal astonishment, practice and 
experience both having been wanting. The young 
Bhunder from the very first clung to the perpendicular 
iron bars of its cage, and clambered up and down accord- 
ing to its fancy ; perhaps made also a few steps on tha 
straw ; sprang of its own accord from the summit of it3 
c^e on to its four hands, and then again against tha 
bars, to which it clung, with a velocity and accuracy 
which would have done honour to the most experienced 
monkey." How does this ape, just released from tha 
skin of its mother, upon whose breast it has hitherto 
hung, come to measure aright the force and direction of 
its leaps ? How does the lion, springing at the distance of 
twelve feet upon its prey, calculate tho curve with the 
proper angle and velocity ? How the dog the cuiTe of 
the morsel which it catches so cleverly at any distanca 
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aijd nt any angle t Practice onli/ facililates the aciion of 
the Unconacioiis on the nerve-centiea. and where these 
are already sufficiently prepared for their office without 
practice we see even this practice dispensed with, as in 
tlie above-mentioned ape; but that which is substituted 
for the lacking mathematical calculiition can, as in the 
cell- structure of the bee, only be mathematical intuition ■ 
combined with the instinct to execute the movement. 

As concerns the overleaping of conclusions in ordinary 
thought, this is a veiy well-known experience. Without 
this acceleration thought would be of such a snail's-pace 
that, as now frequently happens in the case of human 
beings with sluggish brains, in many practical reHections 
one would arrive too late with one's result, and would 
hate the whole labour of thought on account of its cum- 
brousness, as it is now hated and avoided merely by 
specially lazy thinkers. The simplest case of skipping ia 
when the conclusion is immediately drawn from the minor 
premiss without our being conscious of the major premiss ; 
but also one or several actual conclusions are sometimes . 
omitted, as we have already seen in mathematics. Tliis 
commonly happens only in one's own thinking; in com- 
munication we have regard to the understanding of others, 
and recover the principal intermediate links that have pre- 
viously remained unknown. Women and the uneducated 
frequently neglect this, and then tliere arise those leaps 
in their trains ot thought which may be convincing to the 
speaker, although the hearer is wljolly unable to see how 
he ia to get from point to point. Any one accustomed to 
introspection will be able to catch himself making consi- 
derable leaps in carrying on a train of thought and in 
drawing inferences, if he make this review directly after 
prosecuting a new and very interesting study fri^ zeal 
and success. 

An observation of Jessen, the well-known student of 
mental disease, on an allied topic, is interesting (" Psy- 
chology," pp. 235, 236}, which I will take the liberty of 
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quoting : — " Wben we reflect on anything with the whole' 
foroe of our rcind, wo may fall into a state of entire 
unconsciousness, in which we not only forget the outer 
world, hut also know noihing at all of ourselves and the 
thoughts pa-isint) vdlhin vs. After a shorter or longer 
time, we then siiddenlij awake as from a dream, and 
usually at the same moment the result of our viaiitation 
appears dearly and distinctly in eonseiousness, without owr 
Imovnng how ive hare reached it. Also, iii a less aevere 
meditation, there occur momenta in which a perfect 
vacancy of thought is comhined with the consciousness 
of our own monta! effort, to which in the next moment 
a more vivid stream of thought succeeds. Certainly soroe 
practice is required to combine serious reflection with 
simultaneous self - obsei-vation, as the endeavour to 
observe thoughts in tlieir origin and their succession 
may easily pioduce disturbances of thinking and arrest 
the evolution of our thoughts. Repeated attempts, 
however, put us in a position clearly to i->erceive that 
in fact in every arduous reflection a constant inner 
pulaation, or a changing ebb and flow of thoughts, as 
it were, takes place — a moment in which all thonghts 
disappear from consciousness, and only the consciousness 
of an inner mental strain remains, and a moment in 
which the thoughts stream in in greater fulness and dis- 
tinctly emerge into consciousness. The lower the ebb, 
the stronger the succeeding flood is wont to be; the 
stronger the previous inner tension, the stronger and 
livelier the cunteuts of the emerging thoughts." Th« 
purely empirical observations of this fine mental observer 
lire a confirmation of our way of regarling the matter, 
the more above suspicion as he is not at all acquainted 
with our conception of unconscious thinking, and never- 
theless is constrained to the verbal acknowledgment of 
our assertions (in ttie passages in italics) by the pure 
force of facts; although his subsequent attempts at ex- 
planation, which are in essentials (brainless thinking) 
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quite correct, Jo not hit the nail on the head, just 
because they do not grasp the notion of the Unconscious 
as principle of thought apart from a brain. The coa- 
aciousnesa of mental effort observed in these processes is 
only the feeling of the tension of the brain and the scalp 
(by reflex action). The moments of vacancy of conscious- 
ness that are described, on whicli the result follows witkotU 
our heing aware Juno it lias been arrived at, are those very 
moments when, in the productive thinking out of a zeal- 
ously pursued object of study, the skipping of a longer 
train of inferences takes place. 

Truly man is so accustomed to find in his consciousness 
results of which he is quite ignorant how he has come by 
them, that in any particular case be is not wont to wonder 
at it in the least; and therefore it is also natural that 
an inquirer should not first reach the notion of the Un- 
conscious from this starting-point ISut as in general the 
reaction of the Unconscious is wont most frequently to 
fail when one intentionally seeks to stimulate it, so in the 
eager and intentional reflection on a subject this effective 
entrance of the Unconscious might be less easy to estab- 
lish to the satisfaction of the majority, than in the so- 
called mental digestion and assimilation of the received 
nutriment, which does not occur on a conscious impulse, 
but at nn indeterminate time, and is only announced by 
the results, which opportunely occur without our having 
been consciously occupied with the affair. (Schopenhauer 
calls this " unconscious rumination," comp. above, p. 2g.) 
Thus it regularly happens with me when I have read 
a work which presents new points of view essentially 
opposed to my previous opinions. The proofs of such 
ingenious ideas are often rather weak ; and even if they 
are good and apparently irrefutable, still no human 
being can be so rapidly converted from his old opinions, 
for he can advance just as good grounds for the latter, 
or, if he cannot do so himself, be confides in himself and 
not the new author and thinks: counter-proofs will be 

VOL. I. X 
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found, although I am not at present acquainted with. 1 
them. Then there intervene other occupationa; tha 
matter is not sufficiently important to hunt for counter- 
arguments, for which search must be made in books, 
often for weeks, nay, months ; in short, tlie first impressioa 
gets weak, and the whole affair is in time forgotten. 
Sometimes, however, it is different. If the new ideas 
have made a really deep impression, they may be referred 
provisionally, unaccepted, as undecided questions, to the 
court of memory, may even be obstructed by otber occu- 
pations, or, still better, intentionally laid on one side, ia 
order to be thought of again. Nevertheless the matter ia 
only apparently laid to rest, and after days, weeks, ot 
months, when the wish and opportunity arise to give an 
opinion on the question, we find to our very great 
astonishment that we have undergone a mental regenera- 
tion on the point, that the old opinions which we had 
taken for actual conviction up to that moment have beea 
entirely renounced, and that new ones have already become 
quietly lodged there. This unconscious mental process 
of digestion and assimilation I have several times experi- 
enced in my own case, and have always had a certaia 
instinct not to disturb this process prematurely by con- 
scious reflection in real questions of principle affecting 
the general view of the world and of the mind. 

I am of opinion that even in more unimportant ques- 
tions, as soon as they only awaken interest with sufficient 
vividness, thus in all concerns of practical life, the process 
described always affords the right and true decision, and 
that the conscious reasons will only be subsequently right 
when the judgment has been already formed. The ordi- 
nary understanding, however, which does not pay atten- 
tion to these processes, really imagines that it is swayed 
in its opinion by the reasons which have been sought for, 
whilst an acuter self- observation would teach it that these 
only come in the cases alluded to when its view is already 
fixed, its resolution taken. In saying this, it is by no 
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means asserted that the Unconscious is not determined 
by logical reasons. TJiis is most undoubtedly the case ; 
it is only tolGrably indifferent so far as concerns the cer- 
tainty ot the decision, at any rate at first, whether the 
reasons afterwards sought for by consciousness agree with 
those reasons which have determined the Unconscious or 
not ! In the case of acutely thinking brains the former, 
with the great majority the latter, will be prevailingly the 
case, and accordingly the phengmcnon is explained, that 
people often seem to derive such firm conviction from 
such bad reasons, and allow themselves to be dispossessed 
of it with much difliculty by the best counter-arguments. 
It lies just in this, that the true unconscious reasons 
are not at all known to them, and therefore are not to be 
Tefuted, It is here indifferent whetlier their conviction 
contains truth or not; also of errors (which as said never 
arise from false conclusions, but from the insufficiency 
and falsehood of the premisses), those are most difficult to 
eradicate which are the result of an unconscious process 
of thought (e.g., in political opinion those which are un- 
consciously rooted in professioual and class interests). 

If now, however, any one should be led by these con- 
siderations to lightly estimate conscious ratiocination, such 
an one would fall into serious error. Just because, in 
conclusions attained at a bound, errors easily slip in, it is 
imperatively necessary in important questions to render 
the individual terms clear by discursive thought, and to 
descend by such small stages of tliought that one may be 
as for as possible protected from errors in the conclusion. 
Just because in the opinions, whose true proof lies in the 
Uhconscious, the perversion of the judgment by interests 
and inclinations is withdrawn from all control and has 
such free scope, it is doubly necessary to draw the subjec- 
tive proof to the light, and to coufront it with the results 
of discursive logical inferences, since only in the latter is 
there to be found a certain, if also always a very defective, 
guarantee of objectivity. If the subjective prejudices 
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bo atronger for the moment, coascious logic gains ground 
■with time, if not in one, yet in the course of many genera- 
tions. But even in this emergence of certain tinths to the 
light of coDscionsness, and in their struggle and victory 
over dominant ideas of the time, there rules again, as ve 
shall see hereafter, an unconscious logic, a historical pro- 
vidence, which has never been perceived more clearly than 
by HegeL 



THE UHCOJJSCIOOS IN THE ORIGIN OF EESSE-PEHCEPTION. 

Kant in his " Transceudeutal Esthetic" maintained that 
Space waa not passively received by the mind, but spon- 
taneously produced by it, — hereby causing an entire philo- 
aophical revolutiou. But now, ^wliy has this correct state- 
ment been at all times so stoutly opposed by common 
sense, as -well as, with few exceptions, by the scientific 
mind? 

1. Because Kant, and after him Ficbte and Schopen- 
hauer, drew from a true proposition aubjective-idealiatic 
consequences, which were false and repugnant to the in- 
stinct of the healthy reason. 

2. Because Kant liad given faulty proofs of his correct 
assertion ; which in truth proved nothing at all. 

3. Because Kant, without giving any furi/ier account of 
it, speaks of an una/iiscioiis process in the mind, whilst 
the previous mode of treatment only knew and regarded 
aa possible conscious mental processes, but consciousness 
denies a spontaneous production of Space and Time, and 
with perfect truth insists upon their being given in sense- 
perception as /aits accomplis. 

4. Because Kant put Time, of which this proposition 
does not hold good, on a level with Space. 

These four points we have successively to consider, since 
the unconscious production of Space is the indispensable 
foundation of sensuous perception, with which conscious- 
ness takes its rise, and which in its turn is the foundation 
of all conscious thought 
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Ad. I. In the first place, assuming it be proved that! 
' Space and Time can in no other way find an entrance to 
thought than by the spontaneous activity of the Intter, it 
by no means follows from this that Space and Time can 
Itave real existence exclusively in thought, and not also 
outside thought in the real world. The overhnsty natare 
of this conclusion, which Kant actually draws, and through 
which he comes to the denial of the transcendental reality 
of space and to the one-sided ideality of his system, has 
been shown by Schelling (" Exposition of the Process of 
Nature," Werke, i. lo, 314-321) and Trendelenburg {"On 
a Gap in Kant's Proof of the Exclusive Subjectivity of 
Space and Time," in the third volume of the " Historical 
Contributions," No. Wi.) It is more fully discussed in 
my essay, "The Thing in Itself and its Constitution" 
(Berlin: C. Duncker, 1871), piirticiilarly in the last two 
sections: vii. "Space and Time as Forms of the Thing 
in Itself ; " and viii. " Critique of the Transcendental 
.^thetic." Here, however, we can only consider with 
all brevity the reasons which render it probable that 
I Space and Time are just as much forms of existence aa 
of thought. 

(a.) We have first to give a clear statement of the 
reasons for believing in the real existence of a Non-Ego, 
or an external world lying beyoud the Ego. Only two 
hypotheses are logically possible. Either the Ego uncon- 
sciously fashions the world of appearance from its own 
essence, in which case the Ego alone really exists, and 
per consequeniiam every reader must deny the existence not 
only of external things but of all other men ; or there 
exists a Non-Ego independent of the Ego, and the repre- 
sentation of the external world in the Ego is the product 
of these two factors. Which of these hypotheses is the 
more probable must be decided by this ; which more 
easily explains the phenomenal world? either is conceiv- 
able. 

(a.) Sense-impressions have a degree of vividness wliicit 
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pure ideas produced by our own meDtal activity are wont 
only to attain in morbid states. Moreover, tbey often 
(especially in tbe years of childbood) bring real additions 
to the stock of knowledge, whereas the class to wliicb 
they are opposed is always made up of familiar memories 
and portions of the same. This is easily explained l»y 
the assumption of an external world, hardly from the Ego 
alone. 

(S.) For tbe origination of a sense-impression the feeling 
of the open sense is requisite ; on the other hand, the feel- 
ing of the open sense does not necessarily produce a sense- 
impression, e.;j., in darkness, anosmia. This is easily 
explained by the influence of an external world, hardly 
from the Ego alone. 

(7.) Sensuous representations arise according to the law 
of the succession of thought from antecedent representa- 
tions in accordance with the particular mood,&c. — Sensuous 
impressions for the most part appear suddenly and un- 
expectedly, and always disconnected with the internal 
train of thoughts. This phenomenon is only possible with- 
out action of an externa! world if the law of mental 
succession holds good at one time and not at another, 
strictly explicable it is not even on this assumption from 
the Ego alone. 

(8.) Most impressions have this peculiarity, that their 
assumed object is also simultaneously inferred from another 
impression of another sense (eg., a dish of food may be 
simultaneously seen, smelt, tasted, touched). This is 
easily explained by the action of an external world, hardly 
by mere internal mental processes. For if one should 
assume that the co-existent sense-impressions mutually 
arouse one another, e.g., the visual impression of a dish of 
food brings with it the odorous impressions, the olfactory 
sense being open, he would be refuted by the fact that the 
sense of smell and sight may be alternately opened and 
closed, and yet each time receive the appropriate sense- 
impression of the food. Should any one in reply to this 
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make the further assumption, that not merely the simul- 
tnneouB, but also the auteccdeut visual impressiou of the 
viands have power to produce the odorous impression of 
the same and conversely, he would be met by the circum- 
stance that on the ftltornate opening and closing of the 
two senses, the visual impression can be had at one tima 
but not at another, namely, when the viands are removed, 
so that the odorous impression under otherwise similar 
circumstances would call forth the visual impression at one 
lime hut not at another, which contradicts the principle, 
" Like causes, like effects," (See further Wiener, " Gruud- 
zilge der Weltordnung," Band 3, under "Proof of the 
reality of the External World.") 

(e.) Things, i.e., the causes of the impressions of sense, 
act on one another according to laws strictly definite. 
Now, if the impressions of sense are to be explained from 
the Ego alone, these laws must be transferable' to the 
inner mental processes. But this is not so ; for only in 
the rarest cases do the sense-impressions of cause and 
effect follow one another as cause and effect in the out- 
ward world. Often, on the contrary, the effect is per- 
ceived at one time and the cause at another and later 
time ; but a later sense-impression cannot be the cause of 
an earlier one. 

(f) Every Eyo, besides the idea of its own body, re- 
ceives also ideas of a great number of extraneous bodies 
similar to its own, in which reside mental faculties similar 
to its own. It finds that all these existences announce 
the same representations concerning Ego and Non-Ego, 
and that their declarations concerning the constitution of 
the external world partly agree with one another in s 
surprising manner, partly check one another, and lead 
to the conviction of error. Each Ego sees these exist- 
ences bom, grow, die like itself; it receives from them 
protection, help, and instruction during the age of child- 
hood, when its own force and knowledge is insufficient; 
and receives at every period of its life, directly or in- 
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tlirectly (througli books) instruction from others, in which 
thoaghtg occur which it is compelled to confess itself 
unable to grasp. It learns by the aid of teachers to follow 
backwards the succession of its fellow-beings, and to per- 
ceive a plan in history in which it is obliged to look upon 
itself as a link. AU this is almost impossible with the 
sole existence of the Ego, but easily to be explained by 
the existence of one external world common to all Ego's, 
which includes within it the bodies of these reciprocally 
acting Ego's. As other Ego's can only act on me through 
their bodies, every inference to the transcendent reality 
cf other Ego's is illegitiiimte if it is not mediated by the 
inference to the transcendent reality of my own and other 
bodies, and founded thereon. 

(<j.) The internal ideas can be called forth, retained, and 
repeated at pleasure by the conscious will, the impres- 
sions of sense — the sense-organ being open — are entirely 
independent of the conscious will. This is easily to be 
explained by the action of an external world, hardly from 
the Ego alone. An unconscious will would in that case 
have to produce things, and then mirror to the con- 
Gciousnes3 of the solitary Ego the semblance of an ex- 
ternal world — a piece of juggling in which there would 
be no rhyme or reason at all, and, as the preceding para- 
graphs prove, the wildest whim and caprice would have 
to be united with the strictest regularity in an incom- 
prehensible fashion, and the highest wisdom would be 
wasted on a bubble, a lunatic dream. 

One sees from what has been adduced that the pro- 
bability of the existence of a Non-Ego existiug indepen- 
dently over against the Ego, and causally induencing the 
Ego, is as great as it could possibly be, and that here 
again natural instinct is justiiitid by scientific reflection. 
From this necessity of having an external transcendent 
causality for the origination of sense- impressions even 
Kant and Fichte could not free themselves, although 
they deny it in words; for, with Kant, the content of 
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intuition is absolutely given; and although he thereby con- 
tradicts his own doctrine of the merely immanent import 
of Causality, he yet says repeatedly and expressly that 
that wliercby this conteat ia given is the thing m itself 
(comp. " Tlie Thing in Itself," sect iv,, " The Transcendent 
Cause," and v. " Transcendent and Immanent Causality "), 
Fichte, again, after all his unsuccessful attempts to weave 
the Non-Ego entirely from the Ego, cannot do without aa 
external impulse for this activity of the Ego, and this im- 
pulse stands with Fichte for the true Non-Ego, Berkeley, 
too, suggests a transcendent cause for every perception, 
referring everything, however (overleaping the world of 
things in themselves), without distinction, directly to the 
Absolute, i.e., foregoes the attempt to explain our per- 
ceptions, and every attempt to penetrate the mystery of 
the real connections of their special originating causes. 

If it is now established that even the most consistent 
Idealists have not had the courage to be consistent to tho 
extent of denying an independent Non-Ego, if the feeling 
is not to be got rid of that perception, on the whole, ia 
something thrust upon one from without in opposition to 
one's own will, it results with the same certainty, from 
i what has been stated, that the distinctions also in sensttoitx 
perceptions are not produced by the Ego, but are thrust upon 
it by the Non-Ego. For insight would not at all be en- 
larged if the Non-Ego were always one and the same, and 
consequently always acted in one and the same way, 
supplying merely an external shock. For then it would 
again be left to the Ego, in strange caprice to suspend 
on the ever- identical impulse of the Non-Ego now this, 
now that spatial or temporal determination or category 
of thought as an indifferent cloak, and in this way 
itself to construct the whole Horn and JVliat of the 
external world, the impulse only guaranteeing the That. 
In this all the before-mentioned difiieulties repeat them- 
selves unchanged. Thus even Schopenhauer lets the dis- 
tinctions in the intuitions of the world of representation 
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be altogether conditioued by corresponding modifications 
in the esseiitiiil will of the things-in-themselves, which 
through them become representable in thought (Parerga, 
§ 103 h), By this, however, he, in fact, again leaves room 
for the transcendent causality which he has expressly 
rejected in words, for how are the things-in-themselves of 
this horse or this rose to set about determining my 
representations of either according to the modifications of 
tlieir nature, unless by a transcendent causality, which is 
immediately manifested as definite affection of my sense- 
organs ? 

Every single delcitninatlon in perception must then be 
conceived as effect of the Kon-Ego ; and as different effects 
presuppose different causes, we obtain a system of as 
many differences in the Nou-Ego as there exist distinc- 
tions in perception. Now, certainly these differences in 
the Non-Ego might be of a non-spatial and non-temporal 
character, and Space and Time forms belonging to thought 
alone; but then these differences must have place in the 
other objective forms, which would have to run parallel 
to the objective forms of Space and Time, since, without 
other forms of being replacing Space and Time in the 
Non-Ego, no corresponding difference could have place 
therein. This assumption of other but corresponding 
forms in the Non-Ego, which seems to have hovered before 
Eeinhold and afterwards Herbart in their intelligible Space 
and Time, would, quite apart from the fact that it ex- 
cludes the possibility of any objective knowledge of things, 
contradict, without offering any equivalent advantage, 
the generally observed law that Nature always chooses 
the simplest means to its ends. Why should it make use 
of four forms when it could get along quite as well and 
even better with two ? The parallelism of these pairs 
of forms in Existence and Thought, and their recipro- 
city, which, in fact, exists in perception and action, would 
require a pre-established harmony, which, on our assump- 
tion, would resolve itself into the identity of the forms. 
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Hegel likewise says (Larger Logic, Introd., p. 
they (the forma gf the Understanding) cannot be deter- 
minations of the tiiing-in-itself, still less can they be 
ileterminationa of the Understanding, to which at least 
the dignity of a thing-in- itself shonld be assigned." 

(b.) Mathematics is the science of the presentations o( 
Space and Time, as our thought forms, and cannot other- 
wise form them. Now. if we measure a real triangle, 
given not by thought, but by successive perceptions which 
may be too great for simultaueous intuition, and find in 
all similar attempts at measurement the same law con- 
firmed which pure thought gave us, that the sum of the 
angles := 2 E ; further, if we take note that the deter- 
iiiinationa of the perception are something necessarily 
imposed on the mind by the system of differences in the 
Non-Ego, thus have their causes in differences of the 
Non-Ego, it follows from the empirical confirmation of 
the mathematical laws, to which there is no exception, 
that the distinctions in the Non-Ego obey laws which 
curtainly must correspond to the forms of the latter, but 
run so entirely parallel with the rational laws of Space 
and Time, that here again the assumption of a pre-estab- 
Ibhed harmony is unavoidable, whilst an identity of the 
laws agreeing with the identity of the forms requires no 
such forced assumption. 

(c.) The senses of Sight and Touch receive their impres- 
sions from qualities of body altogether different, by quite 
distinct media and quite different physiological processes ; 
nevertheless we obtain from them spatial perceptions 
which exhibit as great an agreement as possible, and which 
confirm one another. Now, were the objects not them- 
selves in Space, but existed in any other form of being, it 
would be in the lugheat degree wonderful that they should 
produce in the mind in such different ways such congruent 
spatial figures ; thus, e^fj., the seen ball never appears as 
felt die or anything else, but as felt ball. On the asanmp- 
tion of Space as real form of existence this puzzle vanishes. 
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(d.) Only sight and touch, but none of the other senses, 
are able to arouse in the mind the perception of Space, 
(For when we hear where a sound comes from, the compari- 
son of the strength of the sound in the two ears is chiefly- 
relied upon ; comp. p. 337-) Kant entirely overlooked this, 
otherwise he could not have set up his division o£ outer 
(Space-sense) and inner (Time-) sense. To subjective 
idealism this whim of the mind is absolutely incompre- 
hensible, which nevertheless occurs with the appearance 
ot external necessity ; but it is just as incomprehensibla 
if other corresponding forms are assigned to existence. 
Only the physiological consideration of the local construc- 
tion of the different sense-organs can here afford a ready 
explanation ; but if the bo'ly and the senses do not exist 
in Space, here, too, all possibility of comprehension is pre- 
cluded. 

These four considerations taken together render it highly 
probable that common sense is right in believing that 
Space and Time are jnst as mach objective forms of exist- 
ence as subjective forms of thought. This /ormnndentity 
of thought and being is almost self-evident for one who 
assumes their essential identity (comp. C. Chap, xiv.) 

Ad. II. As we do not intend to dispute but to assumt 
the assertion of Kant placed at the head of this chapter, 
there is no reason to show here why the Kantian proof 
ia no proof, and leaves the question quite open (comp, 
"The Thing in Itself," viii. "Kritik der Trauscendentalen 
.Slathetik "}. "We shall, however, offer other reasons in 
lieu thereof. 

A naive theory of immediate perception regarded the 
aense-impressions as images of the things, which perfectly 
correspond to them, as the reflected image to its object. 
"When Locke and modern physical science had made the 
complete heterogeneity of the sensation and the quality 
of the object the common property of science, the retijial 
image which was perceived iu the eyes of other hdngs was 
substituted for the thing, and the sensation in its content 
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was now said to be identical with the retinal image 
furnierly with the thing.- — a view which is still a common 
one. It was, however, thereby forgotten that it ig something 
quite different to perceive an objective image vnthin the 
extent of an eye in the pye of another vntk one's oton eyes, 
or even to have the visual sensation determinable only 
according to angular dejrccs wilhoul absolute superficial 
magnitude. It was forgotten that the mind does not sit as 
a second eye behind the retina and look at this image ; it 
waa not seen that one committed ilte same fault as before 
in the case of things, only in a vim-e disguised fashion,- 
for what appears to another eye as a retinal image is iii 
this eye itself nothing hit vibrating molecules, just as well 
as that which in things appears to the beholder as colour, 
brightness, &c., are in the objects only molecular vibra- 
tions, I'eople accordingly allowed themselves to be duped 
by the pleasure of having discovered a camera obscura in 
ttie eye, and considered tho former problem to he solved, 
whereas it had only been shelved tor an external question. 
The physiology of the eye has since discovered that the 
eye is not a camera to exhibit diminutive images to the 
mind on the retinal ground, but a photographic apparatus, 
which so changes the molecular vibrations of the retina 
chemically -dynamic ally, that modes of vibration which ' 
have hardly any resemblance to the light vibrations in 
the ether are handed on to the optic nerve to be propa- 
gated farther, so that those modificationa of light, e.g., 
which are felt as colour, are in the nerve combinations of 
variously strong functions of three different kinds of end- 
organs in the retina, whilst the corresponding modifica- 
tions of the physical ray of light are only discriminated 
by the wave-lengths of the vibrations. Further, light Las 
a velocity of about 200,000 miles in a second, the process 
in the optic noi've only one of about a hundred feet. 

Thus much is established, that tho qualitative conver- 
sion of light vibrations on their entrance into the retina I 
is of the greatest importance, and would give the final { 
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death-blow to the view which assigns an importance to 
ihe image on the retina accidentally observable by other 
eyes, if the idea were not in itself absurd, that the optic 
nerve, like a second eye, looks at this image — and then ? 
But perhaps the central organ of vision (the corpora 
quadrigemina), as a third eye, looks at the image of the 
uptic nerve, and then the central organ of thought (the 
cerebral hemispheres), as fourth eye, the image of the 
corpora quadrigemina, and then, perhaps, a definite cen- 
tral cell or the cerebral centre of consciousness as fifth 
eye, the image of the cerebrum, not to push the matter 
directly to the sixth eye of a punctual central monad 
having ita seat at some place or other in the brain I For 
this much is to be looked upon as physiologically estab- 
lished, that the seiisation of sight can at ike earliest take 
place in the central part into which tlie optic nerve ruua 
in the corpora quadrigemina, but not in the course of the 
optic nerve itself. On the entrance of the nerve into tlie 
centre, however, we must assume another conversion of 
the modes of vibration, on account of the altered structure 
of the nervous matter, and because the importance of the 
central parts for perception would cease if the form of 
vibration remained unchanged, because then the sense 
must react with sensation on the vibrations of the optic 
nerve. In the corpora quadrigemina again, however, 
those extended (Aw/ jA/- processes, in which the space- 
intuition is always found as an integral element, cannot 
take place. A3 such have their seat in the cerebral 
hemispheres, so also the visual sensations, which underlie 
the space- in tuition, just as the sensations of touch, which 
again are developed at another spot in tlie brain, must be 
first conducted to tiie cerebrum, in order there, by help of 
tliougiit, to acquire the extension of the space- intuit ion. 

If, now, the object-image on the retina can be compared 
with a mosaic, which resembles the thing itself in its 
proportions, yet the isolated primitive nerve-fibres are far 
too much interlaced for an ideal section of the optic nerve 
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on its entrance into the corpora qiiadrigemina to ( 
an order and position of the fibres corresponding to the 
retinal image; and even worse founded would be the 
assnniption that in the central organ itself there occurs 
such a localised affection of cells, that between it and the 
retinal image a like proportionality of extensive relations 
obtains as between retinal affection and thing. But since 
these affected cells in the central oi^an itself would even ' 
then be still relatively dependent, and would communi- \ 
cate with one another only by fixed paths, even on such 
an unjustified assumption, it would still not be clear how 
the consciousness resulting as aggregate phenomenon from 
the plural cell-consciousness could come to order sensations 
iu an extension, which should correspond to the relative 
positions of the affected cells. There is no bridge between 
the real spatial position of the material parts which 
produce sensations and the ideal spatial position of the 
conscious sensations ordered in extensive intuition; for 
space as real form of existence and space as conscious 
ideal form of intuition are as incommensurable as the 
real and the imaginary part of a complex number, although 
hoih are in thevisdvcs subject to the same formal laws. 
This is also the reason why even the physiologically 
untenable theories of a single ultimate central cell (hoir i 
soon must it get fatigued !) or of a punctual central j 
monad are altogether incapable of forming this bridge. I 
If real and conscious ideal space are heterogt'noous s; 
o£ which the one can have no part in the other, real , 
space-relations of the sensation-forming material parts-'^ 
cannot have any infiuence on sensation at all ; the posi^ j 
tion of the sensitive parts of the brain is indifferent, and I 
only the mode of vibration, dependent partly on ihs 
nature of the central parts, partly on the intensity and 
quality of the conveyed motion, can influence the character j 
of the resulting intuitiou. 

This law, which must be self-evident a priori to I 
every philosopher, for the rest, has already been formulated- J 
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on tlie physiological side, auil can hardly be seriously im- 
pugned. Lotze thus expresses it; — Identical vHiratioiis 
of different ceniral vwlccules call forth v.ndislingv,isli.able 
scTisaliotis, so that several simultaneously vibrating mole- 
cules of identical form of vibration produce a seusatlou, 
which qualitatively resembles the sensation excited by 
any one of these molecules, but quantitaliedy possesses 
tlie degree of strength of the sum of all the single sensa- 
tions. If a person smells with one nostril, he has the 
same sensation, only more faintly, as if he smelt with 
two ; and if the tactile nerves of the nose did not feel the 
stream of permeating air, the olfactory nerve-alone would 
not in the normal state perceive the smell of the left aud 
right nostril as different. The like holds good of Caste, if 
it affects a smaller or larger part of the tongue aud palate ; 
only the simultaneous tactile feelings of contact, of the 
contraction of the skin, he, di3tiu<;uish the place touched ; 
the taste itself becomes only stronger or weaker. Whether 
a sound reaches the left or right ear is ouly perceived by 
the feelings of tension excited simultaneously in the ear, 
partly directly, partly refiectorially. Here, too, it is not 
at all the auditory nerve, but tactile nerves, especially in 
the richly -supplied tympanum, which condiiion the feeling 
of localisation, as clearly follows from Ed, Weber's diving 
experiments, which prove that this local feeling remains 
only so long as the auditory passages are filled with 
air, but is lost if the tympana are rendered inactive 
by the filling of the auditory passages with water. In 
vision we receive different impressions from the same 
point of light, it is true, if its image falls on differently 
situated places of one or both eyes ; but the impressions 
are not to be distinguished when they fall on correspond- 
ing parts of both eyes. In a well -contrived arrangement 
of the experiment one is not at all aware whether one 
sees a light with the right or with the left, or with both 
eyes at once, if information on the point cannot be ob- 
tained by other expedients. The visual impressions of 
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corresponding points of the two eyes Bre combined into a 
single streagthened impression. 

According to Lotze's theory we should not be able to 
distinguish whether a pain, feeling, touch, &c, affects the 
right or left half of the body, unless, owing to the want 
of symmetry, even in the smallest particular, of the two 
halves of the body, the accompanying sensations of ten- 
sion, extensiott, pressure, &c,, were not the same on the 
right half of the body as on the left, so that by this 
qualitative incongruence of the sensations, with the help 
of practice, we are enabled to distinguish right and leli 
in our own body. In hearing, taste, and smell, also, as 
already mentioned, such attendant circumstances ara 
present, making possible a certain discrimination of con- 
gruent sensations, according to the place acted on ; but it 
ia important, that here the nerve-trunks which medi- 
ate the specific sensation and those which report the ac- 
companyiug differences are different, whence it follows, 
that if, by cutting o£f the latter, or by other well-€Ontjived 
elimination of the accompanying differences, the pure 
sense-perceptions are excluded from the experiment, these 
are no longer able to afford the consciousness of local differ- 
ences, and are thus altot^ether unable to produce spaot- 
intuitions, Otlierwise is it with the senses of Touch and 
Sight Every similar sensation of Touch at various parts 
of the skin is combined with characteristic accompanying 
differences, which are founded on the particular displaoe- 
ment, tension, extension, and participation of juxtaposed 
and underlying sensitive parts, when pressure is exerted 
on the skin, according to the softness or hardness, the 
special form of the limb, nature of the subjacent parts, 
thickness of the sensitive tactile corf mscles, &c., and whicb 
are almost all conducted to the brain tlirough the same 
nerve-trunks. In the same way a similar sensation of 
colour or light is associated with characteristic differences^ 
according to the point of the retina that is affected, 
which are founded : (i) on the decreasing distinctness ol 
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the perception of similar impressions from the centre to the 

periphery ; (2) on the currents induced in the neighbour- 
ing fibres, ^I'hich again have a different issue, ^cording to 
the position of the latter with respect to the point of the 
clearest vision; (3) on the reflex motor inipulse to 
rotate the eye-hall, which upon every affection of a spot 
in the retina has for its consequence that the point of 
most distinct vision strives to occupy th« place of the 
affected retinal point. 

These three moments in conjunction give a different 
stamp to the similar seiisaiions of every retinal fibre, to 
which Lotze, the author of this theory, gives the name 
of load sign. These differences also are partly conducted 
to the brain by the optic nerve, pMlly felt in the brain 
itself through the resistance, which the will most oppose 
to the reflex tendency to rotate the eye, in order to prevent 
it. It is now comprehensible how, in contrast to the een- 
sations of smell, taste, aud hearing, precisely the sensations 
of iiglU and touch can suggest to the mind the intuition 0/ 
q>ace, to wit, because with these the stimulus conveyed by 
every single primitive nerve-fibre has Us qualitative drfi- 
niteness through a well-organised system of accompanyiiig 
differtnces, bo that the vibrations excited in different nerve- 
fibres by similar external stimuli so far turn out different, 
that they can not blend in the mind into a single strength- 
ened sensation, but yet so far resemble each other that 
the qualitatively similar portion can easily be perceived 
by the mind in the sensations produced through them. 
According to this we can only find the general law con- 
firmed by the apparent exceptions, that identical vibrations 
of different parts of the brain blend into one sensation 
strengthened in degree; a law which both appears highly 
plausible a priori, and also empirically has not only no 
fact against it, bui without it the phenomena of the lower 
senses already mentioned would be simply inexplicable. 
According to tliis law the vibrating molecule is perfectly 
indifferent to the mind, its mode of vibration alone 
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has an intluence on the mind ; and when we e 
parts of the body (the aerves), certain parts of liie nervous 
system (the grey matter), certain parts of the bi'ain especi- 
ally appropriated to hiyher influences of a definite kind, 
ve can only ascribe this to the circumstance that these 
parts are adapted, by reason of their molecular constitu- 
tion, either exclusively or chiefly, to the production of 
that kind oE vibrations, which alone or chiefly are capable 
of esertiu^ these influences on the mind. I 

If we now look upon this law as established, and 
Lotze's theory of local signs (apart from the question 
whether those especially employed by him are exactly 
the right ones) as assured, we still do not get beyond the 
result, that, in sight or touch the mind receives from 
every primitive nerve-fibre, through the iutervention of 
the brain, a special sensation, which is prevented by its 
individual character from blending with others, but yet is 
BO like the others that it is an easy thing for the mind to 
perceive as such the similar foundation which they all 
possess. But we iu no way get from this sum of simul- 
^ laneous qiialitativdy similar and yd different sensationa to 
their diMribution in space, as presented in the field of 
vision and the cutaneous fleld of touch ; wo always stop 
short at the qualUaiive and inlensive quantitative or 
^rraduaifd distinctions of the several sensations, and can 
in no way see how it is possible for the extensively 
quantitative or locally extended to be imported into 
sensation from the vibrations of the brain molecules, 
since it is not the position of the single molecule in 
the brain, but only ihe duration, form, &c., of its vibra- 
tions which has influence on sensation, and these 
moments do not contain the elements of extensive 
quantity, which might stand in some relation or other 
to the extensive quantity of the retinal image. On the 
uther hand, in virtue of the system of local signs, the 
exteusivo proximity and distance of the points of the 
letinal image from one another, or their actual contact, is 
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changed into greater or less qualitative differences of the 
corresponding sensations, or least difference ; and, accord- 
ingly, a material is presented to the mind, which, if the 
latter spontaneously reconverts this system of qualitative 
differences into a system of local relations, now compels the 
mind w^ith necessity to assign such a place to every sensa- 
tion in the space-image as corresponds to its qualitative 
determinateness ; so that there is nu room for caprice in 
regard to the space-determinations of a figure given by 
a sum of qualitatively distinct elements of sensation, htit 
the mind is necessarily compelled to reconstruct the same 
in the relations in which the image on the retina appears 
to the eye of an onlooker, in conformity with expeiience. 

Wundt expresses the thoughts just presented as 
follows : — " The union offered by coUifiation " (aggregation, 
comprehension) "is a purely external one, in which the 
united sensations are preserved as individual sensations. 
But the st/nthtsis, in blending these intimately united 
sensations hy the preparatory process of colligation, 
produces a Gtird clement, which was iiot yf.t contained in 
the individual sensations as such. Synthesis is, therefore, 
the strictly coiwirw/ire element in perception; it educes 
from the unrelated existing sensations something ntw, 
which undoubtedly contaiiis in itself the sensations" (but 
now no longer like the mere colligation as connected 
individual sensations), " but yet is something quite distinct 
from the sensations." (" Eeitr. z. Theorie d. Sinneswahr.," 
p, 443.) These generally valid propositions he makes 
more precise on the following page, in reference to the 
synthesis occurring in the formation of the spatial 
visual perception : — " Thus the sjTithesis in perception 
is a creative activity, in that it eonslructs space, but this 
creative activity is by no means a free one ; but the 
impressiims and the oiiter impulses co-operating in the 
synthesis necessarily tmnpel space to fee recoTialntcted with 
complet e fidelity J ' 

That school of empiristic physiology, which endeavours 
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to represent as indispensable a construction (or, with 
reference to the retina-I image, reconstruction) of space 
consequent on the given sense-impressions by a creative 
synthetic function of tlie mind, chiefly employs the 
artifice of evoking the visual space- perception by help of 
the sense of touch, and the tactile space-perception b] 
help of the sense of sight. Now, it is doubtless correct 
that both senses, in the finer elaboration of their space- 
perceptions, essentially support one another; stil), il 
would be impossible that both together should create 
space, unless it were already concealed in each singly. 
Thus, experience shows that persons bom blind caQ' 
acquire and elaboriite, even more finely than 
persons, the space-perceptions of the sense of touch 
without help of vision, and that, on the other side, per- 
sons bom blind who have been operated on, on obtaining 
their sight, before any attempt to bring the new visual 
perceptions into relation with the tactile perceptions 
familiar to thein, apprehend at once the visual space of 
at least two dimensions.— In the nest place, the oppo-, 
nents of the creative production of space attempt th»j 
same sophism within each of the two senses, in the rel 
tions between the field of sight at resi (or field of touch}] 
on the one side, and the feelings of Tnoonment at tl 
eyeball (or the tactile members) on the other. Bat 
it is also here at once clear that, if either the quiescent] 
field of vision or of touch, or ihe feeling of muscular.; 
movement, does not possess extension, no comhinatioivj 
however ingenious, of these non-spatial sensations cait] 
originate space-extension without the addition of a crea"! 
live constructive synthesis. Even here, these " empirics' 
have empiricism against them; for although, in referenoal 
to the sense of touch, the experimental separation oj 
tactile sensation and motor feeling has not yet beea' 
accomplished, yet the fact is established, that in persons 
born blind, who have been operated upon, the super- 
ficial extension of the visual impressions is given from 
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the first monient of seeing, and is by no means oiily 
gradually acquired by niiiiierous attempts at combining 
the sensations of the optic nerve with the feelings of 
movement of the eyeball. But even supposing that it 
were true, that the anion of passive sensation and feeling 
of movement offered eufBcient material to the minJ (in 
local signs) for the space -construction, yet, even then, a 
crealiTe synthesis would still be required, because sensa- 
tions with dilTerences merely qualitative and intansive 
could never attain without it to an indivisible extensive 
perception. But as the feeling, excited by the vibiating 
molecules of the bi'ain, can only be discriminated quali- 
tatively and intensively (comp, p. 339), and in no case 
can any relations whatsoever exist between the space of 
their position or movement and the space of the image 
of perception (comp. 335, 336). the creative synthetic 
fonction must be a purely apiritual function of the 
Unconscious. 

We may therefore say, in direct opposition to Schopen- 
hauer, that the sole gi'ound for the assumption of the 
a-priority of the space- intuition is the impossibility of 
conceiving the some to have arisen by mere brain-func- 
tion. If Schopenhauer were right, tiiat space, o.a a form 
of intuition, is merely a predisposition in the organisation 
of the brain, which reacts 011 the stimulus of visual or 
tactile senaationa in the manner peculiar to it, this 
cerebral predisposition might be explained according to 
the biological theory of descent by a transmission con- 
firmed and perfected from generation to generation, only 
the genesis of the space-intuition in the lowest animob 
and vegetable animals (a fat greater marvel than the 
same phenomenon in human consciousness), and the 
gradual expansion of this original germ being left to the 
direct action of the Unconscious. A predisposition for 
the more many-aided and liner development of the space- 
producing sensation, augmented by transmission, I, too, 
assume in the brain ; but this only concerns the material 
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whicli exciMs the unconscious mind to the position of ' 
space, and determines the Mow o( tiie space- intuition in 
the individual — in no case can it relieve the mind of the 
spontaneous act o£ giving a space-es tension to the quali- 
tatively ordered material, i.e., the spontaneous reconstruc- i 
tion of space, but only facilitate it and enrich, its corUejU. 
IfVe have now got to understand, I think, how it happens 
that only the visual and tactile senses, but not the other 
senses, can evoke the space-intuition ; we have also com- 
prehended the causal connection, whereby the mind is 
compelled to reconstruct just those space-relations which 
correspond to the objective space-relations in the retina 
or tactile retina; but why the mind at all converts the 
sum of qualitatively distinct feelings into an extensive 
space-image, for that we cannot see any reason in the 
physiological process; we are obliged even to question 
whether such exists, and can admit only a teleological 
reason, because through this marvellous process alone 
does the mind procure a basis for the cognition o£ an 
external world, whereas, without the space-intuition, it 
could never go beyond itself. 

Ad. III. If we perceive this aim to be the sole reason, 
we must look upon the process in question itself as an 
instinctive action, as a purposive activity without pur- 
posive consciousness. We have accordingly again arrived 
at the sphere of the Unconscious, and must recognise the 
position of space in the perception of the individual con- 
sciousness (just as the position of space in creation of the 
real world), as an action of the Uneonmous, since this 
process is by so much anterior to the possibility of any 
consciousness that it can never be looked upon as any- 
thing conscious. Kant, however, has nowhere so expressed 
himself, and considering the usual clearness and fearless- 
ness of this great thinker, one must conclude that he 
never distinctly realised the complete unconsciouanes.^ 
of this same process. From this defect of his exposition 
arose, however, the opposition of sober common t 
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to his doctrine, which knew that Space was ^vm as a 
fact independent of the individual consciousness, and, 
indeed, in the space-relations from which only a protracted 
effort of abstraction detached the concept of Space, which 
last of all the negation of limit determined as infinite, 
whilst, according to Kant, llie one infiidte space stands 
as the original product of thought, in virtue of which 
spatial relations alone become possible. In all this, 
then, common sense was right, and Kant wrong, but in 
one point, and that the chief, Kant was right, tliat the 
form of space does not BtaJk into the mind from out- 
side by means of physiological processes, but is spontane- 
ously produced by it. Bat whereas Kant looks upon 
Space as an almost accidental form of sensibiUty due to 
the organisation of our nature, whieii might have been 
altogether different, and which has no prototype beyond 
subjectivity, we assert that Space has been given ns as a 
real form of existence, so that the Unconscious formally 
performs one and the same function, when there planning 
in its unconscious representation the plurality of individuals 
to be created in space-relations, in order thereby to give 
to the will a spatially- realisable content, or here extending 
the sensations given in qualitatively-ordered series (mathe- 
matical dimensions) into the spatial intuition. Contingency 
and caprice wouhl now have to be sought merely in a 
possible deviation from the path once entered upon, not 
in the carryxTU} out of the form of individuation of space 
adopted once for all for this world (whether from logical 
necessity or from choice). 

Ad. IV. Time has so much analogy with Space as a 
form of Thought and Being that they have ever been 
treated of together, and a thinker has always held similar 
opinions concerning both. This circumstance also tempted 
Kant to subject them to a common treatment in his 
" Transcendental ^Esthetic." TeC, the differences between 
Space and Time, familiar to everybody, ate important 
enough to call for a difference of treatment If Time 
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were not directly transferable from the physiological pro- 
cess into the perception, it vxmld, without douht^ be just 
as independently produced by the mind as Spac& Per- 
ception, however, does not require this ; for when we 
assumed that the mind reacts with a definite sensation 
rjD cerebral vibrations ol a defiuite form, it was already 
implied that, if the stimulus is repeated, the reaction is 
also repeated, whether the stimuli follow one another in 
constaut unbroken order, or intermittently. From this it 
further follows that sensation must last as long as these 
forms of the vibrations last, and another sensation only 
follows with change of the mode of vibration, for which, 
again, another is substituted after a certain interval But 
the succession of unlike or diverse sensations is hereby 
immediately given without our needing to have recourse, 
iis in the case of Space, to a Bpontaneons instinctive crea- 
tion of the mind, no matter whether the affair is conceived 
materialistically or spiritualiBtically, for in both cases the 
objective succession of vibrations is translated into a sub- 
jective succession of sensations. 

On the other hand, one might seem to be able to sustain 
the assertion that Time is not immediately imported into 
perception from the cerebral vibrations, by appealing to 
the fact that we regard every single feeling as a momen- 
tary, consequently timeless reaction of the mind, in which 
case certainly from a series of such momentary timeless 
psychical acts no temporal perception could directly 
arise, since the intervals between these moments would 
be absolutely void, and consequently could not be esti- 
mated. On closer examination the impossibility is imme- 
diately apparent ; for only two cases are possible if sensa- 
tion is to be sonietliing instantaneous. Either it springs 
from the monientary state of the bi-ain, or it occurs only 
at the dose of a certain period of cerebral movement. 
The former is intrinsically impossible, (or the moment 
contains no movemmt, consequently nothing that can act 
upon the mind; the latter, however, may just aa easily 
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I lo absurdity, because the reason for the mind reacting 
I sensation jiiat after a definite period of time and not 
e and not after, -while the movement calmly continues 
Pthe Eaoie manner, is by no means evident. If one 
arbitrarily chose to assume a complete period of oacilla- 
tion as tliia lime, it is not clear where the oscUlation 
begins and ends, the starting-point being something arbi- 
trarily chosen by us ; or it is not obvious why a semi- 
oscillation, or a quarter or other smaller portion, should 
not accomplish the same, since, indeed, the law of the 
tohole vibralion is completely contained in the smallest 
portion of the whole vibration. As the conceivably smallest 
portion already contains the law of the whole vibration, it, 
too, must cmilribule its quota, and thus we come again to 
the continuity of sensation. That these differentials of 
sensation, so to apeak, do not become conscious — that 
rather a not inconsiderable fragment of a second is requi- 
site before a sensation can be individually taken note of 
by consciousness as a definite integral of these differential 
effects — might, perhaps, be due to the circumstance — 
firstly, that a change in the form of vibration which 
produces change of sensation is physically not to be 
comprehended from the fragment of a vibration, not even 
after a single entire vibration, but after several vibrations, 
by gradual passage of one form of vibration into another; 
and, secondly, that, as in a string caused to move sym- 
pathetically by a resonant note, every single vibration 
taken alone accomplishes too little, and that only the 
effects of many similar vibrations gradnally added can 
gain a perceptible infiuence, which rises above the thresh- 
old of stimulation (see Introductory I. c, p. 34 ff) Tliis 
temporal addition, combined with the spatial addition of 
the effects of many molecules simultaneously vibrating in 
the same manner, makes it comprehensible how move- 
ments so minute as those in the brain call forth in the 
mind snch powerfnl impressions, as, e.g., a cannon-shot or 
thunder-clap. 
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We have now reviewed the four points above imlicated, 
and I hope to have herewith not unessentially contributed 
to an understanding between philosophy and physical 
science, between which a wide gulf has yawned since the 
time of Kant. Our result is this: Space and Time are 
. forms both of Being and of (conscious) Thought. Time is 
immediately translated into sensation from being, from 
the vibrations in the brain, because it is contained iu the 
form of the single cerebral molecular vibration in the same 
way as in the external impulse. Space, as form of per- 
ception, must be created by an act of the Unconscious, 
because neither the space-relations of the single cerebral 
molecular vibration, nor the space-relations of the dif- 
ferent vibrating parts of the brain, have any similarity 
or direct relation to the spatial figures and the spatial 
relations of position either of the real things or of the 
objects presented; but the spatial determinations of per- 
ceptions are probably governed by the system of local 
signs in the senses of Sight and Touch. Determinations 
of time, as well as of space, accordingly, are presented to 
consciousness as something ready-formed, given, are thus 
also rightly accepted as empirical /ads, since consciousness 
has no idea of the producing processes of the same. From 
these given concrete determinations of Space and Time 
more general ones are afterwards abstracted, and the con- 
cepts Space and Time are gained as final abstractions, to 
which OS subjective ideas infinity is justly ascribed as a 
negative predicate, because no conditions exist in the 
siibject to place a limit to the possible extension of these 
ideas. 

Having in this way made sure of the origin of the 
determinations of space and time as the foundation of 
all perceptions, we must return to the question of the 
connection of cerebral vibration and sensation — to the 
question, why the mind reacts on this form of vibration 
with this particular sensation. That there prevails here a 
perfect regularity we cannot doubt, considering the general 
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uuHormiiy of Xiiture. We see the same sensations always 
follow with the same individual on the same external 
stimuli unless a demonstrable change of the bodily dis- 
position takes place, which must, of course, announce 
itself in modified cerebral vibrations. That also in 
diffeient individuals, so far as there is bodily agreement, 
the same stimuli call forth similar sensations, it is true 
we can never directly establish ; but as all demonstrabhi 
variations certainly depend oa varying structure of the 
sense-organs and nerves, we have no ground to suppose 
in this point an exception to the general unilbrmity of 
Nature, and accordingly assume that like cerebral vibra- 
tions call forth in all individuals like sensations. As 
this regular causal connection between this form of vibra- 
tion and this sensation is in itself not more wonderful 
than any other incomprehensible uniform causal con- 
nection in the material world, e.j,, electricity and heat, 
is tolerably clear. On the other side, however, we 
incline without much hesitation to the opinion, that 
here, as there, causal links are present, which refer the 
hitherto existing complication of these events to simple 
laws, whose manifold interweaving brings to pass tho 
majority of observed phenomena. Accordingly, if we 
cannot bring ourselves to stop at the result thus gained 
as a final one, but must suppose iu these processes 
different connected links, yet this much is clear, that, 
so far as they belong to the psychical domain, they must 
exclusively belong to the province of the Unconscious. It is 
thus an unconscious process by which the acid appears to 
us sotir, sugar sweet, this light red, that blue, these aerial 
vibrations as the note A, those as C. This is all that 
can he said about the origin of tlie quality of sensation, 
so far as our present knowledge extends. 

With all this qualitative, intensively and extensively 
quantitative determination of sensation, we ran, however, 
never get beyond the sphere of the subject. For the sense 
of sight represents locally extended images superficially. 
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but without any determination with respect to the third 
dimension, so that the area liea, so far, purely within 
the luitid — is purely subjective; so that the mind is 
not at all aware of the ej-e as organ of vision, thus 
knows the visual image neither before the eye ijor in 
the eye, but merely possesses it internally, just as a 
faint idea of memory can only be conceived in the in- 
terior space of the mind, and without reference to 
external space. Similarly is it with the perceptions of 
the sense of touch. Here, too, tliere is only superficial 
extension, which corresponds to the surface of the body, 
only much vaguer than in vision. Here only by means 
of the simultaneity of the same perception at several 
places, united with certain feelings of muscular move- 
ment, do experiences occur, with whose help the mind 
cau effect the fixation of the tactile perceptions on the 
epidermis by other processes, so that these can now be 
fixed in respect to the third dimension, as it were. Many 
physiologists assert, indeed, that this is immediately the 
case, according to the law of the eccentric phenomenon, 
and I shall not dispute it ; this much is settled, that 
when this point is reached, when the internal sensations 
are so fixed in respect of the third dimension that they 
coincide objectively with the epidermis of the body, and, 
according to r^y view, in the case of the eye with the 
retina — that then it is still by no means apparent how 
the step is to be taken outwards from the subjective in 
viTltte of iKrccptlon or of conscious thought. For perception,' j 
at the most, never points beyond the limit of one's own 
body — in my view even remaining within the mind with- 
out pointing to one's own body at all. No conscious 
process of thought developing itself by means of the 
preceding experiences, moreover, leads to the supposition 
of an external object; here, again, instinct, or the Un- 
conscious, must lend a helping hand in order to fulfil 
the purpose of perception, the cognition of the external 
world. Accordingly, the animal and the child instinc- 
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lively projects its secse-perceptions as objects outside 
itself ; and, accordingly, to tUs day, every uniuatructed 
bOBian being thinks be perceives the things themselves, 
because his perceptions, with the detennination of ex- 
ternality, iristirtdivelij become objects to him. Thus only 
is it possible that the world of objtcts stands tlicre ready 
for any being, without the idea of the subject occurring to 
it, whilst in conscious thought subject and object must 
necessarily spring simultaneously from the ideational^ 
process. It is, therefore, wrong to posit the concept of 
causality as mediator for a conscious segregation of the 
object, for objects are there long before the causal con- 
cept has arisen ; and even were this not the case, yet, 
even ihcrt, the subject must be simultaneously gained witii 
the object. Undoubtedly, from the philosophic point of 
view, causality is the sole means of getting beyond the mere 
ideational process to the subject and object ; undoubtedly 
for the consciousness of the cultivated understanding, 
the object is only contained in perception as its external 
cawse; undoubtedly the unconscious process, wliich lies 
at the bottom of the first afiperception of the object, may 
be analogous to this philosophic conscious process, — 
thtis much is certain, that the process, as whose result 
the external object confronts consciousness ready formed, 
is a thoroughly unconscious one, and consequently, if 
causality plays a part in it — which for the rest we can 
never directly determine, — it can yet by no means be 
said, as by Schopenhauer, that tlic a priori ffivcit conctpt 
of cauaedUy produces ike external direct, because, in this 
mode of expression, the action must be conceived as a 
conscious one, which it decidedly cannot be, because it 
is formed much later, and, moreover, at first from re- 
ciprocal relations of the already formed objects. 

Having got so far in this way as to see in perceptions 
external objects, the next point to be considered is the 
elaboration of the perceptions, e^^ in vision the sight of dis- 
tance reckoned from the eye, single vision with two eyes. 
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sighi of the third dimeusiou in bodies, &c., and what coires- 
pouds thereto ia other seases, as is discussed at length in 
so many niauuala of physiology, psychology, &c. The 
processes which bring about this closer understanding, 
belong partly, indeed, lo consciousness; in greater part, ■ 
however, they fall into the domain of the Unconscious 
(comp. Wundt " Beitrage zur Theorie der Sinneswahrneh- 
mung," as well as the passages cited above, p. 39). " As 
' the formation of perception by the single eye depends 
upon a series of psychical processes of an unconscious 
kind, so also the formation of binocular perception is 
nothingbut an unconscious process of inference. . . . Thus 
it is not merely the special perception of depth to which 
the binocular act of vision necessarily leads, but it is, in 
addition, the representation of reflection and lustre, which 
arises therefrom in an altogether correspoudiug uniform 
manner " (Wundt, pp. 373, 374). " They (the unconscious 
psychical procusses) are not merely those which form per- 
ceptions out of the unrelated sensations, but those also 
which bind the more immediate and simple perceptions 
themselves again into more compound ones, and thus bring 
order and eastern into the possession of our mind, before 
with consciousness that l^ht ia brought into this possession, 
which first teaches us ourselves lo know it " (ifetti, 375). 

We might easOy deceive ourselves concerning this rela- 
tion, if we only reflected on the tardiness with which the 
huinan child attains to the full mastery of sense-percep- 
tion. But if more exact investigation enables us here to 
perceive without difficulty, how small the elaboration of 
conscious thought is with children at the time, when they 
already possess this understanding of perception in full 
measure, the unconsciousness of all the needful processes 
among animals is evident at the first glance. The certainty 
with which these move soon after their birth, the propriety 
with which they comport themselves with respect to the 
outer world, would be impossible, if they did not inatinc- 
,3 this understanding of their sense -percept ions. 
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If, as should properly be done, we include under sensuous 
perception in the wider sense this full comprehension of 
the sense-impressions, we see that the coming to pass of 
sensuous perception, which forms the foundation of all 
conscious mental activity, is dependent on a whole series 
of unconscious processes, without which aids on the part 
of instinct Man and Animal would perish helplessly, since 
they would lack the means of perceiving and of making 
use of the outer world. 



TOT. T. 
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The word "mystical" is in everybody's mouth; every- 
body knows the names of celehrated mystics, everybody 
knows examples of the mystical. And yet bow few under- 
stand the word, whose signification itself is mystical, ami 
therefore can only be rightly comprehended by him who 
has within him a mystical vein, liowever weak it be. Let 
us tiy to get at the essence of the matter, by reviewing 
the various leading phenomena presented in the mysticism 
ijf different times and iudi\'iduals. 

We find among the largest number of mystics a turning 
away from active life and a falling back upon qiiietistio 
contemplation, even a striving after mental and bodily an- 
nihilation. This cannot, however, express the essence of 
mysticism ; for the world's greatest mystic, Jacob Bohme, 
managed his bouseliold affairs in a methodical fashion, 
worked hard, and educated his children. Other mystics 
plunged so deeply into practical afhiirs as to come forward 
in the character of world-reformers; others professed 
theurgy and magic, or practical medicine, and undertook 
journeys for scientific purposes. — Anotlier series of pheno- 
mena, with higher degrees of mysticism, are bodily fits, 
as convulsions, epilepsies, ecstasies, imaginations and 
fixed ideas of hysterical women and hypochondriacal men, 
visions of ecstatic or spontaneously -somnambulistic per- 
sons. All these wear so much the character of bodily 
disease, that the essence of mysticism certainly cannot 
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be looked for in them, although they are for the most 
part intentionally produced liy voluntary fasting, as- 
ceticism, and coDtinued concentration of the fancy on one 
point. Those, who in the history of mysticism evoked such 
repulsive phenomena, we should at the present day com- 
iniaerate in mad-houses, bat in their own time they were 
adored as prophets and persecuted and slain as martyrs; 
such unfortunates, e.g., as took themselves to be Christ 
(Isaiah Stiefel, 1600) or God the Father himself. Never- 
theless, it might be said the visions and ecstasies pass 
gradually into those purer and higher forms to which 
history owes so much; granted, certainly, — only this 
variable element must not be claimed as the essence of 
mysticism. — A third form is asceticism. It is a mad 
frenzy or a morbid delight when it is not embraced as an 
ethical system, which, howuver, is the case with Indian, 
Neo-Persian, and Christian penitents. Even then this is 
not necessarily mysticism, since, on the one hand, Scho- 
penhauer has given us the proof that a person may be a 
clear thinker and yet regard asceticism as the only correct 
system; and, on the other hand, mysticism is just as 
compatible with the most unbridled, inordinate longing 
after enjoyments as with the strictest asceticism. A 
fourth series of phenomena in the history of mysticism 
are the wonders of the prophets, saints, and m^cians 
occurring in every age. All that remains after tolerably 
strict criticism of these reports reduces itself to operations 
of healing, which may be comprehended partly as simply 
therapeutic, partly as conscious or unconscioua magnetism, 
partly as sympathetic action, and admitted into the series 
of natural laws, if the magical-sympathetic action of 
mere will be allowed to puss as natural law. As long 
as this is refused, the latter certainly remains intrinsi- 
cally mystical ; but as soon as one gets accustomed to 
the phenomenon, it is not more mystical than the opera- 
tion of any other natural law, of which we can make 
nothing at all, and yet do not on that account call mystical 
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HiLherto we have spoken of how mystics have acted 
and lived, we have slill to mention iii M'hat way they have 
spoken and written. In the first place, we are struck by 
the prevailingly figurative mode of expression, sometimes 
plain and simple, but more often liigh-souudiug rant, not 
seldom accompanied by an equal extrav^ance in the 
matter as in the form. This depends partly on the 
nations and times to which the particular niyetics belong ; 
but, as we meet with the same phenomenon among poeta 
and other writers, we cannot find therein the sure mark 
of the mystic. Further, we see in mystical writings, 
on the one hand, an exuberance of allegory, a love of 
far-fetched exegesis (as of the Bible, the Koran, and 
other writings or legends), or a mnss of foiiaulariea 
(drawn from the Jewish, Mohammedan, and Chris- 
tian cuUus); on the other side, a schematism of an un- 
scientitic philosophy of Nature, full of fantastic and 
fanciful analogies (Albertus Magnus, I'arcelesus, and 
others in the Middle Ages; ScheUiiig, Oken, Steffeus, 
Hegel, in more recent times). In these two phenomena 
likewise, essentially alike, and only diSerent in their sub- 
ject, we cannot find the character of the mystical. We see 
therein only the characteristic tendency of the human 
mind to systematise ita conceptions, led astray by igno- 
rance or disregard of the material and the principles of the 
natural sciences — playing at building card-houses, which 
the after-comer, who builds other card-houses, often does 
not give himself the trouble of Wowing over, but which 
rather collapse of themselves, although not without having 
previously imposed on many another child. A character- 
istic, too, to which it has been often believed one may bold, 
is incomprehensibility and obscurity of style, because it is 
tolerably common to all mystical writings. However, it 
is not to be forgotten, firstly, that very few mystics have 
reduced their thoughts to writing, many have not even 
spoken, or done nothing more than narrate their visions 
and secondly, that very many other writings are incom- 
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prehensible and obscure, to which neither their authors 
nor other peofle would apply the epithet mystical, for 
obscurity of eipresaion may arise from obscurity of 
thought, deficient mastery of the material, awkwardness 
of style, and many otlier causes. 

Consequently, none of the phenomena hitherto con- 
sidered are fitted to reveal the nature of the mystical ; but 
any one of them may. perhaps, serve to set off a mystical 
background, but is then only a dress casually put on by 
mysticism, and may just as well at another time have 
nothing at all to do with mysticism. The question now, 
then, is with respect to the common core and centre of 
all these phenomena in the cases in which we regard them 
as drapery of a mystical background. Any one would 
go quiic astray who should regard Religion as this com- 
mon kernel. Religion, as naive belief in revelation, is 
not in the least mystical, for what has become manifest to 
me through an authority recognised by me as perfectly 
valid, what can there be at all mystical in that, so long as 
I am absolutely content with this external revelation ! 
And no religion asks more. But, further, it is also easy to 
see that there is a mysticism of irreligious superstition 
{e.g. black magic), or a mysticism of self-deification, which 
sets all good and bad gods at defiance, or a mysticism 
of irreligious philosophy, although experience shows that 
the latter, at, any rate, prefers to make an external 
alliance with positive religion {eg. Neoplatouism). In all 
this we should not fait to perceive that Reh'gion is the 
ground and soil on which mysticism springs up most 
easily and luxuriantly ; but it is by no means its m\ly hot- 
bed Mysticism is rather a creeping plant, which grows 
up exuberantly on any support, and can agree equally well 
with the extremest opposites. Arrogance and humility, 
love of power and endurance, egoism and self-renuncia- 
tion, continence and sensual excess, self-castigatiou and 
inordinate love of enjoymenta, solitude and sociality, con- 
tempt for the world and vanity, quietism and active life, 
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iiihiliam and world-refnrniation, piety and impiety, illu- 
mination and superstition, originality and brutal stupidity, 
— all are equally compatible witb mysticism. 

Accordingly we have got so far aa to see in all such 
extremes, in all the above-mentioned phenomena histori- 
cally presented among the mystics, not the cssrnce of 
mysticism, but excrcsccjices, which have been produced 
partly by the spirit of the time^ and national character ; 
partly by individual morbid disposition; partly by per- 
verted religious, moral, and practical principles; partly by 
the infectious examplo of mental derangement; partly 
through dissatisfaction with tlie pressure of rude times, 
which, in secular life, had nothing at ail enticing to offer, 
but could only deter the aspirant ; partly by the danger 
subsequently to be mentioned of soaring too high inherent 
in the final goal of mysticism itself ; partly by a concate- 
nation of all sorts of causes resulting from the foregoing 
and other circumstances. 

This negative examination appeared to me indispensable 
in order to clear up the notion of the mystical, which for 
most people is compounded of a total of these viorbid ovt~ 
yroivtlis of mysticism, and thereby prevents the recognition 
of mysticism in its purer forms of manifestation. If now 
we once more return to consider the core of all these 
phenomena of genuine mysticism, this much will be evi- 
dent, that it must be deeply founded in the inmost nature 
of man (if, like artistic tendencies, it is not developed in 
every one, at any rate uniformly in every one, or in the 
same directions); for with more or less diffusion it has 
accompanied the history of civilisation from early pre- 
historic times to the present day. It has doubtless 
changed its character with the spirit of the times, but 
no advance of civilisation has ever been able to repress 
it; it has maintained itself just as unconquerable in pre- 
sence of the infidelity of materialism as against the terrors 
of the Inquisition. But mysticism has also performed 
priceless civilising aa'vices for the human race. Without 
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the mysticism of iNeo - py thagoreanism, the Johannean 
Christianity would never have arisen ; without the mys- 
ticism of the Middle Ages, the spirit of Christianity 
would have been submerged in Catholic idolatry and 
scholastic formalism; without the mysticism of the per- 
secuted heretical communities from the beginning of the 
eleventh century, which, in spite of all suppressions, ever 
sprang up again with renewed energy under another name, 
the blessings of the Eeformation would never have dis- 
pelled the darker shades of the Middle Age and opened 
the portals of the new era. Without mysticism in the 
mind of the German people, and among the heroes of 
modern Germau poetry and philosophy, we should have 
been so completely inundated by the shiillow drifting 
sand of the Frencli materialism in the last century, that 
we might not have got our heads free again for who knows 
how long. As for the human race as a whole, so also for 
the individuaL So long as it keeps free from sickly and 
rank outgrowths, mysticism is of inestimable worth. For 
we, in fact, see that all mystics have fult exceedingly 
happy in developing their mystical tendencies, and have 
cheerfully endured all sorts of privation and sacrifice in 
order to remain faithful to their bent. One has only to 
think of Jacob Bohme and the inexpressible cheerfulness 
which accompanied him througli all his trials, which yet 
certainly arose from a pure source, and neither withdrew 
him from his civil duties nor was troubled by foolish self- 
tormentings. Think of the mystical saints of antiquity, 
as Pythagoras, Plotinua, Porphyry, &c., who certainly 
practised extreme moderation and restraint, but no self- 
tormenlings. Genuine mysticism is then something deeply 
founded in the inmost essence of man, in itself healthy, 
if also easily inclining to morbid growths, and of high 
value both for the individual and for humanity at large. 

But what is it in fine? If we think away all that 
is wortliless in the phenomenon, there will remain feeling, 
tliought, and will, and indeed the content of each of the 
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three will also bo able to occur non-mystically, namely, 
of thouglit and feeling in philosophy and religion, of will 
as conscious magical will-action (only one single content 
of feeling makin;" an exception, because it can ever be 
only mystically produced, as we shall immediately see). 
But if now in all other cases it is not the matltr which 
contains the specifically mystical element, it must be the 
special vxty in which the matter comes into consciousness 
and is in consciousness ; and upon this we will first hear 
some mystics, when, afttir the previous explanations, we 
shall not be surprised to find names which are not usually 
reckoned among the mystics, just because these represent 
mysticism most free from disturbing accessories. 

All founders of religion, and prophets, have declared 
that tbey have either received their wisdom personally 
from God, or, in composing their works, delivering their 
speeches, and doing their wonders, have been inspired by 
the Divine Spirit, which most of the higher religions have 
made an article of faith. It has also been believed of tlie 
later saints who have introduced any new doctrine or 
mode of life aod repentance, that not the human but the 
Divine Spbit taught them, imd they themselves believed 
it. Fuller information is given us by Jacob Eobme:— 
" I say before God , . . that I do not myself know how 
it happens to me that, without having the impelling will, 
I do not even know what 1 should write. For when I 
write the Spirit dictates it to me in great, wonderful 
knowledge, that I often do not know whether I am in my 
spirit in this world, and rejoice exceedingly, since then 
the constant and certain knowledge is given to me, and 
the more I seek the more I find, and always more deeply, 
that I also often think my sinful person too small and 
unworthy to teach such secrets, when the Spirit spreads 
my banner and says, ' See, thou sbalt live for ever therein 
and be crowned, why art thou afraid ? ' " In the same 
way, in the " Aurora," he gives his reader the advice " th&t 
he should ask of God His Holy Spirit. For without the 
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illumiiiatioD of the snme tliou wilt not undeTstond them 
secrets, for the miod of man is a fast lock, th»t must first 
be opened; and tbat no man can do, tor the Holy Spirit 
is the only key to it." As little as be holds it possible 
for another reader, could he himself understand his own 
writings if the Spiiit should abandon him. — We go further 
and find that the Quakers set up the principle of subordi- 
nating the institution of the school, human wisdom, and 
the written word, and trusting solely to an inner light, — 
Bernhard of Clairvaux aays: "Faith is a sure fore-feeling 
of a not yet wholly unveiled truth grasped by the will, 
and is based on authority or revelation; the (inner) intui- 
tion (coiUemplatio), on the contrary, is the cei'tain and at 
the same time manifest cognition nf the invisible." This 
is carried farther by his schoo) (Kichard and Hugo of St. 
Victor), by which inner revelation is designated the deeper 
mystical knowledge, which becomes the portion only of 
the elect, as illumination of reason by the Spirit, a% super- 
natural power of knowledge, as inner immediate intuition, 
which is explted above reason. — 

The champion of modern mysticism against rationalistin 
enlighWnment is Hamann. He desires to know the con- 
tent of the outer divine revelation vitally regenerated from 
the soil of his own spirit, and to find the solutioa of all 
contradictions in self-evident faitli, which comes to him 
from feeling, from the immediate levelation of truth. 
WTiat he shadowed forth Jacobi elaborated. He says (in 
various places): "Conviction by means of proofs is a 
si'cond-hand certainty, reste on comparison, and can never 
he perfectly sure and complete. Now if every acceptation 
of truth which does not spring from rational grounds is 
fuith, conviction from grounds of reason must itsdf cnme 
fmm faith, and receive its force solely from it. — He who 
knows must in the last resort depend on sensation or a 
feeling of the mind. — As there is a sensuous intuition 
through sense, so there is also a rational one through 
reason. — Kach in its province is the final and unconditiou- 
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ally valid. — Reason, like the faculty of the feelings, is the 
incorporeal organ for the perceptions of the super-sensible. 
Katiooal intuition, although given in exalted feelings, is 
yet truly objective. — Without the positive rational feeling 
of a higher than the world of the senses, the understand- 
ing could never transgress the sphere of the conditioned." 

Fichte and Schelling accepted these views, whilst Kant 
in his categorical imperative only made use of them under 
the guise of formal knowledge of the understanding. 
Fichte says in the Introductory Lectures to the Theory 
of Science, "This doctrine presupposes an entirely new 
inner sense-organ through which a new world is given, 
that does not at all exist for the ordinary man. It is 
not exactly excogitating and creating a novelty, a some- 
thing not already given, but the bringing together and 
reducing to unity of the given bi/ means of a ■nzm ai\d 
yet to be developed sense." This " Rational Faith " of Jacob! 
receives from Schelling its most appropriate name — in- 
tellectual intuition — which is set up by the latter as the 
indispensable organ of our transcendental philosophising, 
as the principle of all demonstration, and as the unprov- 
able, self-evident ground of all evidence, in a word, as the 
absolute act of knowledge, — as a kind of cognition which 
must always remain incomprehensible from the conscious 
empirical point of view, because it has not like it an 
object, because it cannot at all appear in consciousness, but 
fidls outside of it (comp, Schelling, I., 1, pp. 181, 182). ' 
Thus have we followed this mode of attaining to the con- 
sciousness of a concent from the crude figurative expression 
of a personal divine communication down to Schelling's 
intellectual intuition, and have herein found that which 
makes a feeling or a thought mystical in form. 

IE we ask how we have to conceive this immediate 
knowledge through intellectual intuition, Fichte and 
Schelling give us answers on this point also. Fichte says, 
in the "Facts of Consciousness": — "Man has in general 
nothing but experience, and he comes by everything 
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wbereto he attains only through experience, through life 
itself. In the theory of the sciences, too, as the absolute 
highest potency, above which no consciousiiesa can rise, 
nothing can at all occur which does not lie in actual 
consciousness or in experience, in the highest sense of 
tiie term." And Schelling corroborates (" Works," ii. voL i. 
p. 326) : — " i'or, to be sure, there are also those who 
speak of thou_L*ht a3 an antithesis to all experience, 
as if thought itself were not certainly also cxpcritnee!" 
Immediate or mystical knowledge is here very well 
included in the notion, experience, because it is pre- 
viously found "in actual consciousness" as given, without 
the will being able to make any change in it. No matter 
whether this datum is given from within or from without, 
conscious will has, in either case, nothing to do with it, 
and consciousness, to which iia unconscious background 
is just as unconscious, must accordingly accept its in- 
spirations as something extraneous, whence arises the 
belief in divine or demoniac inspiration ot the intellectual 
intuiiion in earlier times, and among those untrained in 
philosophy. Tsince consciousness knows that it has not 
derived its knowledge directly or indirectly from sense- 
perception, thereby being pre-eminently immediate know- 
ledge, it can only have arisen through inspiration from 
the Unconscious, and we have accordingly compre- 
hended the essence of the mystical — as the Jilling of 
consciousness vnth a cmient {feeling, thought, desire) 
through involuntary cmcrgcTwx of the same from the Un- 

We must accordingly claim clairvoyance and presenti- 
ment as essentially mystical— a subdivision of mysticism, 
so far as it has reference to thought, — and shall not be 
able to avoid finding something mystical also in every 
instinct, namely, so far as the unconscious clairvoyance 
of instinct appears in consciousness as presentiment, faith, 
or certainty. I shall further meet with assent after 
these considerations and those of the earlier chapters, 
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if, even in tbe nuit ordinary psychological processes, J 
characteriso those thoughts and feelings aa mystical in 
form, which owe their origin to an immediate intrusion 
of the Unconscious, thus before all the lesthetic feeling 
in contemplation and production, tiio origin of sensuous 
perception and the unconscious processes in thinking, 
feeling, and willing generally. This perfectly justifiable 
application meets with resistance only from vulgar pre- 
judice, which sees marvel and mystery only in the extra- 
ordinary, but finds nothing obscure or marvellous in the 
things of every-day life — only because there is nothing 
rare and unusual in ic Certainly, one does not call a 
man, who only carries about in himself these ever- 
racurring mysteries, a mystic • for if this word is to mean 
more than human being, it must he reserved for the 
men who participate in tbe rarer phenomena of mysti- 
cism, namely, such inspirations o£ the Unconscious as go 
beyond the common need of the individual or of the 
race, e.g., clairvoyants, through spontaneous somnambuliam 
or natural disposition, or persons witli a darker but fre- 
quently active power of presentiment (Socrates' " Daim- 
onion"). I should also not object to the designating aa 
mystics, in tiie province of their art. all eminent art- 
geniuses, who owe their productions predominantly to 
inspirations of their genins, and not to the work of their 
consciousness, be they in all other concerns of life as 
clear-headed as possible {c.ff.. Phidias, j^schylus, Ra.phael, 
Beethoven) ; and he alone could take otfcnce who has 
himself so little of the mystical vein in him, that the 
incommensurability of the genuine work of art with any 
rationalistic standard, as well as the infinity of its con- 
tent, in respect of all attempts at definition, has not yet 
at all entered into his consciousness. 

In philosophy I should like to extend the notion still 
further, and call every original philosopher a mystic, 
so far as he is truly original; for in the history of 
philosophy no high thought has ever been brought to 
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liylit by laborious couscious trisU nod iuduction, but bus 
ulwaya been apprebeuded by the glance of genius, and 
then elaborated by the understanding. Add to that, tiiat 
philosophy essentially deals with & theme which is most 
intimately connected with the one feehng only to l>e 
mystically apprehended, namely, the relation of the indi- 
viduai to the Absohiie. All that bas gone before only 
conoerneil such matter of consciousness ns can oi could 
arise in no other way, thus is here only called mystical, 
because tlje furm. 0/ its oriyin is mystical; but now we 
coniu to an item of consciousness, which, in its inmost 
character, ia only to be apprehended mystically, which 
thus also, malcrially, may be called mystical ; and a 
human being who can produce this mystical content will 
have to be called pre-eminently a mystic. 

To wit, amsciovs (honylU can comprehend the identity 
of the individual with the Absolute by a rational method, 
as we too have found ourielvea on the way to this goal 
in oui' inquiry ; but the £<j<i and the Absoluta and 
their identity stand before it as three ahdraUwns, whose 
union in the jvdtjmcnt is made probable, it is true, 
throiifih the preceding proofs, yet an itnmtdiate fedituj 
of this identity is not attained by it. Tlie autkorilalivc 
belief ia an external revelation may credulously repeat 
the dogma of such a unity — the living feeling of tUts 
same cannot be engrafted or thrust on the mind from 
without, it can ouly spring up in the mind of the believer 
himself ; in a word, it is to be attained neither by philo- 
sophy nor external revelation, but ouly mystically, by 
one with equal mystical proclivities, the more easily, 
indeed, the more perfect and pure are the philosophical 
notions or religious ideas already possessed. Tlierefore 
this feeling is the content of mysticism, kut i^o^v, 
because it finds its existence only in it, and, at the same 
time, the highest and uUimate, if also, as we have seen 
before, by no means the only aim of all those who have 
devoted their lives to mysticism. Nay, we may even go 
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so far as to assert that the production of a certain degree 
of this mystical feeling, and the enjoyment lurking in it, 
is the sole inner aim of all religion, and that it is, there- 
fore, not incorrect, if leas signiScative, to apply the name 
religioua feeling to it. 

Further, if the highest blessedness lurks in this feeling 
for its possessor, as is confirmed by the experience of aU 
mystics, the transition is manifestly easy to the endeavour 
to heighten this feelin'.' in degree, hy seeking to make 
the union between the Ego and the Absolute ever closer 
and more intimate. But it is also nob difficult to see 
that we have here arrived at the point previoualy indi- 
cated, where mysticism spontaneously degenerates into 
the morbid, by overahooting its mark. Undoubtedly we 
nmst elevate ourselves for this purpose a little above 
the standpoiut hitherto attained in our investigations. 
The unity, namely of the Absolute and the individual, 
whose individuality or egoity is given through cou- 
sciousness, thus, in other words, the unity of the un- 
conscious and conscious, is once for all given, inseparable 
and indestructible, except by destruction of the indi- 
vidual; wherefore, however, every attempt to make this 
unity more close than it is, is so absurd and useless. The 
way which, historically, has almost always been taken, is 
that of the annihilation of consciousness — the endeavour 
to let the individual perish in the Absolute. This, how- 
ever, contains a gi-eat error, as if, when the goal of anni- 
hilation of consciousness was reached, the individual still 
existed; the Ego at once desires to be annihilated, and 
to subsist in order to enjoy this annihilation. Conse- 
quently this goal hag hitherto been always only im- 
perfectly attained on both sides, although the accounts of 
the mystics enable ua to perceive that many on this path 
have attained an admirable height, or rather depth, so that 
I shall adduce a few illustrations. (True self-annihilation 
is, of courae, only suicide ; but here the contradiction is too 
patent for it to have often been the result of mysticism.) 
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Michael Molinos, tlie father of Quietism, says, among 
tho eight- and -sixty propositiocs of hia celehraled " Spiritual 
Guide," condemned by Innocent VI. : — " Man must anni- 
hilate his powers, and the soul annihilates itself when it 
ceases to effect anything. And if the soul has attaincfl 
the mystical death, it can — having now returned to its 
fundamental cause, to God— will nothing further than 
what God wills." The mystics of the earlier part of the 
Middle Ages distinguish in different ways a greater or 
smaller number of stages; tlie last is always absorption, 
the same state as we already find described among the 
Buddhist gymnosophists, the modern Persian Ssufis, and 
the Hesychasts or qaietists ov Omphnlists of Mount Athos. 
It is said that in absorption the human being is no longer 
aware of his body, perceives nothing external at all, 
nay not even his inner self. " To tliink of absorption is 
already to emerge from absorption." To die to one's 
ownness, to completely annihilate personality, and to let 
one's self be lost in the divine essence, is expressly de- 
manded. Nay, even the essential forms of consciousness, 
space, aud time must disappear, as we gather from a 
conversation of the prophet with Ssaid, where the latter 
says : — " Day and night have disappeared for me like a 
flash of lightning; I embraced at once eternity before 
and after the world ; to those in such a state a hundred 
years and an hour are one and the same." All this is 
confirmed by the endeavour after identification with the 
Absolute, through anniiiilalion of the individual con- 
sciousness. 

The other equally conceivable way to the enhancement 
of unity would be the endeavour to let the Absolute 
perish in the Ego ; this way also has been tried by high- 
soaring minds, but it is so daring, and the goal and the 
power and means at the command of the individual so 
disproportionate, that we need take no further account 
of it. 

Fiom mystics proceeded the religious revelations, from 
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inysiic? philosophy ; mysticism is the common source of 
both. It is true that fear first created gods on earth, so 
for as it was fear, which first stirred up the fancy o! 
mystical brains, but wfuxt they created was their own, 
and fear had no part therein. But when the first gods 
were once there, they propagated among themselves, and 
fear lost its function. Accordingly the old assertion so 
highly valued by theologians, of the god-conscioasness 
dwelling in man is no fable, if there be also perfectly 
godless individuals and peoples, in whom it has never 
emeiged; mysticism is Adam's scion, and its children 
are the ideas of the gods and their relation to man. How 
elevated and pure these ideas may have been even in quite 
early times in the esoteric doctrines of many peoples, is 
shown in the case of tlie Hindus, who have in effect 
implicitly possessed the whole history of philosophy, pre- 
senting in figurative and undeveloped form what we 
exhibit only too abstractly through only too many writers 
and volumes. 

Thus I see in the whole history of philosophy nothing 
else than the conversion of a mystically-begotten content 
from the form of the image or the unproved assertion 
into that of the rational system, for which certainly often 
a new mystical production of single parts is required, 
which a later age finds already contained in the ancient 
writings. — It is naturally not wonderful, that from the 
moment when philosophy and religion get to be separated, 
they both deny their human-mystical origin ; the former 
seeks to present its results as rationally acquired, the 
latter as external Divine revelation. For as long as the 
mystic abides by his results, without trying to give them 
a rational foundation, he is not yet philosopher, and this 
only becomes possible by his giving conscious reasoning 
its rights. But this he will not do until he prefers the 
latter to mysticism, and then he likes to renounce and 
forget the mystical source of his results, which will not be 
difficult for him, considering the obscurity of their mode 
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u) urigin. On the ulliur hand, if the uiysiic lliiuks little 
of conscious reason, or naturally inclines to fanciful expo- 
sition, lit: will seek a pictorial -symbolical expression fui' 
hjs resiilts, which of course can always W only an acci- 
dental at)d impei'fi;Ct one, Now, as suou as be himself 
or his successors become incapable of grasping the idea 
lurking behind the symbols, and Cake those themselves for 
the trutli, they cease ^ain to be mystics and becunie re- 
ligionists. As lliey themselves can neither mystically 
reproduce their symbols, nor are these rationally compre- 
hensible, iljey must appeal to the authority of tlie founder 
for the truth of the same, and as human authority apptiars 
too small for such important affiiirs — possibly, too, the 
founder himself has already claimed to be recipient of 
divine communications — their t"ith is referred to the 
divine authority itself. Thus arise the moulds which 
shape the doguiatic content of religion. The more ade- 
quate are the symbols of the mystical Idea, tlie purer and 
sublimer is the religion ; the more abstract and philoso- 
phical, however, must also tlie symbols be; the more 
inadequate and sensuous they are, the more does religion 
sink into superstitious idolatry and sacerdotal formalism. 
Is'uw he who takes the symbols of religion again merely as 
symbols, and wishes to grasp the idea dwelling behind 
n, steps out of religion as such, which requires, and must 
require, literal belief in the symbols, and becomes again a 
ipystic ; and this is tlje usu;il way in which mysticism is 
fqrmed, by clearer heads finding the historicalij' givun 
reli^on unsatisfactory, and desiring to grasp the profoundei 
ideas which lurk behind its symbols. One sees now bow 
ijoaely related religion and mysticism are, and bow tliey 
are yet somewhat different in principle; one sees also 
wiiy an established church musi< always be hostile to 
mysticism. 

If we now ask how it came to pass that mysticism, which 
brought to men the first revelations of the super-sensible, 
did not stop there, but became converted into philosopliy 
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ami religion, the reason nf this is sliown in the vagueness 
of the purely mystical result, which must necessarily strive 
to acquire a form. As little as the mystical is in itself 
communicable, so little is it compre hens i hie for the con- 
sciousness of the thinker himself; it is like everything 
unconscious — a definite content to consciousness only 
when it has entered the forms of sensibility, as light, 
clearness, vision, image, symbol, or abstract thought 
Pievionsly it is only absolutely inilefinitu feeling, {.r. 
consciousness experiences nothing hut blessedness or un- 
blessedness absolutely. If, now, the feeling first becomes 
definite in images or thoughts of a certain kind, there 
dwells in this image or thought alone for consciousness 
the content of the mystical result; and it is consequently 
no wonder that, if with the weakening of the mystical 
energy the inspirations fail, consciousness cleaves to 
these sensuous residua — least of all, when others do this, 
to whom only these residua, and not the feelings united 
therewith, can be imparted, not that undefined somewhat 
which tells the productive mystic that his images and 
thoughts are still always an incomplete expression of 
the super-sensual ideii. But communication requires still 
more : the other party desires to have not merely the 
What of tlie mystical results, but also the Why, for the 
productive mystic receives, it is true, through the way in 
which he arrives at it, an immediate certainty, but whence 
is a third person to obtain conviction? Eeligion helps 
itself here with the surroj^ate of authoritative faith annihi- 
lating independent judgment ; philosophy, however, tries 
rationally to prove what it has mystically received, and 
thereby to make the private property of the mystic the 
public property of thinking humanity. Only too fre- 
quently, as could not well be otherwise, considering the 
difficulty of the subject, these rational proofs are unsuc- 
cessful, in that they, apart from what is really incorrect 
in them, depend again tliemselves on suppositions, of 
truth of which conviction can only be mystically 
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quired. And thus it comes to pass that the different 
philosophical systems, however imposing they are to 
many, yet have only full probative force for tlie author 
and for some few who are able to rpproduce mystically 
in themselves the underlying suppositions (r.t/., Spinoza'a 
Substance, Ficlite's Ego, Schelling's Subject-Objoct, Scho- 
penhauer's Will), and that those philosophical eystema, 
which rejoice in most adiierents, are just the poorest of 
all and most unphilosophical (e.g., Materialism and ratio- 
nalistic Tlieisni). 

Were I now to name ihe man whom I regard as the 
flower of philosoplucal mysticism, I should pronounce the 
name of Spinoza: his starting-point, the mystical Sub- 
sta nee, his ultimatum ' the mystical love of God, in which 
God loves himseK, and all else sun-clear, according to 
mathematical methods. 

Certainly Spinoza did not think himself a mystic, but " 
rather supposed he had proved everything so surely that 
all must see it; and yet his system, imposing as it is, has 
nothing convincing about it, and convinces so tew, be- 
cause one must first be convinced of Substance in Spinoza's 
sense, which only a mystic can, or a philosopher who at 
the close oE his system has reached the same by another 
path, and then no longer needs Spinozism. Similarly is 
it, however, with all other systems, excepting the few 
which, like those of Leibnitz and the English, begin from 
below, but then also do not get far, and, properly speaking, 
are not to be called systems. The complete rational 
proof of the mystical results can only appear at the close 
of the history of philosophy, for the latter consists, as has 
been said, aUogether in the search for this proof. 

Finally, we must not omit to call attention to the risk ^ 
of error which lies in mysticism, and which is so much 

' Bj hU third kind of koowledge mnnner, and with Full conviction of 
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woi'.-e in liiis tliau in ralioiial ihuu^iit, l^ocaiise tliu lalLcr 
lius ill itself, ami in the co-operatiuii of others, the control 
and hope of improvement, but the error which has crept 
in in mystical form is ineradicable. One must not thereby, 
however, conceive the matter as if the Unconscious im- 
parted false inspirations, but it then imparts none at all, 
and consciousness simply takes the images of its uninspired 
fancy for inspirations of the Unconscious, because it longs 
for them. 

It is just as difficult, to distinguish a genuine inspiration 
of the Unconscious in the waking state in a mysticiil 
mood from mere freaks of fancy, as a clairvoyant dream 
from an ordinary one ; as in the latter case only the result, 
so in the former only the purity and inner worth of 
the result, can decide this question. But as true inspira- 
tions are always rare conditions, it is easy to see that 
among all, who ardently long for such mystical suggestions, 
very many self-deceptions must occur for one true in- 
spiration ; it is therefore not astonishing how much non- 
sense mysticism has brought to light, and that it must 
in consequence be extremely repugnant to every rational 
mind. 
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lu^quirod ■ good knowladgo of t)ia lnneu«>B spoken b; Iho pgoplt ■niaiig whom bs dvolt, 
ThU hw eiuUod binL during hi* thlr^-four ymrf naidmee In tbc Hawitilui IiUnii*. tu 
Hitlggt mBtrrlal whlsb oould tn obuilned «nly bj % porson voaaoaalDii mu'U mn HlnntaAa. 
It in Fcieldan) cbatapnTalsaattlerlutbaPolyiuauinliUiidllaluaiinlnlelllsaBt Intoreal 
ii. ]<>») Bihnologjr and arshmorr. and aakm an of tbt adTantan ha povhws, that 
»o fool uiDMiilly thankful (o Mr. Foraandw for bU laboun in thia oomparalindy little- 
kncmi Hold of tmeamb."— .^Mdrnv. 

"DITan almoat portantoiu endonw of tbe acqualntaniw ol the author with the 
PolrneKbui cuibima and 1iuigua«ea. and of bin Induatry and emdits cuo In tho analfili 
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lies. puatSvo, pp. »iii,^40S; viii.— 

ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, 

U.MVERS.*!. 
-INDIA. 



-401. cloth, 2 
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